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No Other Food Product has a Like Record 


BAKER’S COCOA 


12 Years of Successful 


Manufacture 


48 Highest Awards in 
Europe and America 


RecistereD U. S. Pat. OFFICE 


It is a perfect food, as wholesome as it is delicious; 
highly nourishing, easily digested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, preserve health, prolong life. 


Directions for preparing more than one hundred dainty 
dishes in our Choice Recipe Book sent free on request 


Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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In Canal Sub-Division 
the Very Heart of 


RICHMOND 


we are selling Business Lots 





at suburban property prices. 
These lots are surrounded 
by a city of manufactories 
with all improvements made. 
Write for booklet to-day— 


mailed on application. 








H. C. CUTTING CO. 
925 Golden Gate Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








There is a strong reason why so many people are 
making this mild, beautiful spot their home,—the 
pleasures of the mountains readily accessible the year 
round and the attractions of a wondrous beach. 


Write the Board of Trade for Booklet “A” 











The City of Beautiful Homes 






The World’s Most Beautiful Playground 






More Free Entertainment Than Any 
Other Resort on the Pacific Coast 


























SUMMER SEASON OPENS NEVER A DULL MOMENT 


MAY FIRST 
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S an OSE Hosay 
A CityYof 40,000 


50 Miles South from 
San Francisco 


e All tickets grant stop-over privilege at San Jose. Its worth your time to see 
ourtsts: our attractions. Beautiful Santa Clara Valley will charm, and San Jose is in 
® the very heart of it. Lick Observatory—4209 feet elevation—overlooks the 
entire panorama, visit this and STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 

CHE BEST ALL-YEAR-AROUND CLIMATE IN THE STATE 
I4;- We will make room for 5,000 good families with sufficient means (a few 
The man of Family: thousand dollars) to secure small orchard farms that pay—raise poultry as 
well. The boys and girls can make money in the summer, picking fruit or working in the canneries 


if you don’t need them at home. 
For information and booklet send 2c. stamp to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
JOSEPH T. BROOKS, Secretary 














BUY A FARM AT_EARLIMART 


There is practically no limit to the variety of crops that can be raised here. The 
soil is rich and fertile—a veritable mine of agricultural wealth—water is always at 
your command in inexhaustible quantities. The natural slope of the land permits 
irrigation, without the expense of equipment. 

A man with limited means can locate on a 5, 10 or 20-acre farm at Earlimart and 
reap profits at once. The land is ready for the sower. 








7q Buy while the price 
is within your reach 


$50 to $60 per Acre 
Liberal Terms 


Send for our Earlimart Book, describing the choicest 
farming lands in California, in the heart of the vast fertile 
San Joaquin Valley. It explains fully the details of 
working the ground for the greatest profit, and shows 
how to make the land pay for itself quickly. 


The Book is Free—Don’t delay another day. 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED FARMS CO. 
525 South Spring Street LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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“SAN DIEGO, THE IDEAL HOME CITY” 


TIE ku 











Sweetwater Dam, one of the numerous reservoirs of San Diego County 


BECKONS HOMESEEKERS 
AND INVESTORS WITH THE 
HAND OF DESTINY TO THE 


MOST CHARMING 
AND PROSPEROUS 
SECTION O F 


After seven years of preparation, San Diego has arrived at a period of intense 
activity. For the last five years commercial interests have been actively preparing for 
strenuous advancement. Present conditions assure rapid growth in commercial enter- 
prises, population and real estate values. 

San Diego is four hours from Los Angeles on the Santa Fé Railway. 

Steamer connections with Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

A transcontinental railway is building from Yuma to San Diego. 

The projected electric railway from Los Angeles is assured. 

The population of San Diego now is 35,000. 

Water system sufficient for one-half million population. 

The first and only adequate harbor between Panama and San Francisco. 

The supply of houses does not equal the demand. 

Plenty of fertile farm and fruit lands adjacent. 

Manufacturers, investors and homeseekers are invited to San Diego and every 
advantage is offered. 

Buy your railroad tickets to San Diego via Los Angeles or San Francisco—cost 
no more. 

For descriptive booklets, complete data and specific information, address 


JOHN S. MILLS, SECRETARY, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, San Diego, California 
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See the 
Next 
Page 
for 

“Good Luck” 





Abstract Title and Trust Co. 


OF SAN DIEGO 
Capital, $100,000.00 
ners Searchers of records, abstracts and guaranteed 


certificates of 
TITLE BUILDING 
Herbert N. Neale, Mgr. 841 Fifth Street 


HEN visiting San Diego, don’t fail to make the 
trip to Tia Juana, Mexico, for souvenirs and 
Mexican trinkets, via the 
SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 








Charm of San Diego 


for home locations 


South Park Addition 


BARTLETT ESTATE COMPANY 


ton Dloc 





Aetna Securities Company 
OF SAN DIEGO 
1e0 Sth Street 


ARTHUR SMALL, FRANK TURNBULL, 
President. Secretary. 


Free literature, descriptive of San Diego and vicinity, mailed 
on application. 


BARBEE S. HOOK, THOMAS A. RIFE, 
Preside: 


nt. c. and Treas. 





Columbian Realty Co. 


les Office: 
525- is ar = ghlin Bldg. 


n Diego Office: 
2283 234 tomer Block. 


Marston’s 


San Diego’s Famous Store 


The Direct Way East 


Is over the Sunset Route. Two trains each way every day 
For Particulars Address 


F. M. FRYE, Com. Agent, 
901 Fifth Street, San Diego 














$200,000.00 eda of policy holders deposited 


Stearns & Sweet, A. P. Johnson, Jr., 
Attorneys. Sec’y and Manager. 


UNION TITLE & TRUST CO., San Diego, Cal. 
and TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. of Los Angeles, Cal. 
CAPITAL $600,000.00 


South San Diego 


On both Bay and Ocean. Good soil. Good water. 
An ideal location for a home. Must soon be very valua- 
ble for commercial purposes. Send for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH SAN DIEGO INVESTMENT COMPANY 
212 Granger Block SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


John F. Forward, 
President. 








When in San Diego visit 


La Jolla 


the Gem of the Pacific 
Los Angeles & San Diego Beach Ry. 


San Diego Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Co. 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 








The Bentley Ostrich Farm 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
Birds of all ages on exhibition daily. 


Factory in connection. 
Everything made that can be made from ostrich feathers. Repair 
work of all kinds quickly and neatly done at reasonable rates. 


LOCATED AT MISSION CLIFF PARK 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The HomeTelephone & Telegraph Co. 


Owned and managed by San Diego people 

Efficient service and courteous treatment 

L. J. Wilde, Pres.; Heber indie, V.P.; S.A. Reed, Sec’y; 
+ .* Woodbridge, Treas. and Mgr.; Edward Grove, Director; 


jams, joy 








Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Competent trained nurses, home comforts and modern conven- 
iences. Ideal location, perfect climate. Conducted by the Sisters of 


Mercy. 
SAN DIEGO, 
Descriptive matter free. CALIFORNIA 





For information about 


SAN DIEGO 


the southern harbor ay, and the opportunity for profitable 
investment there in real estate, write to 


RALSTON REALTY CO. 


1318-1320 D. Street SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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E; the world. All outside rooms. 


H. F. NORCROSS, GENERAL AGENT, 
334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 





n@ e/jfornsad 
AN Ditce's 
UPREMACY 


Jor HARBOR &r- CLIMATE 
o* OPPORTUNITY fer 
INVESTMENT #e* PROFIT 
— Js Worthy Your 


Iminediate /nvestigation 
GOOD LUCK is buying a good lot in a growing 


SSS «Ccity, on a new electric car line 

“‘ BEFORE THE CARS BEGIN TO RUN” 

and making the NATURAL increase in land values. 
I call that Rapid Transit Good Luck. 

Every one of our FAMOUS BIG TRACTS 
are in line of just this kind of Good Luck in addition to 
the general increase in values on account of the New 
Direct Rail Road East via Yuma. 

Deal with the Good Luck House Fortunes 
in Lots at Four Cents a Square Foot in our 
Famous Seven Sevastika Tracts. — $5.00 
down; $5.00 a MONTH. Questions 
answered. City map free. 


HOMELAND on een 
Wi. ae 
939 Sixth St., San DiEGo 
*"203 PAciFic ELECTRIC Bldg 




















Los ANGELES CALe 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
NJOY California’s best climate at the largest all-vear seaside resort hotel in 
Guests will appreciate the new and im- 
portant changes. Every modern convenience provided, including long 
distance telephone in rooms. Chef of national reputation. Choicest and widest 
cuisine of any hotel in the West. Interior court a rare tropical garden. Fine 
winter fishing, quail and duck shooting as well as trap shooting. Improved golf 
course and unexcelled cement tennis courts. Two full-size polo fields, one-mile 
race track, largest and best stabling accommodations for polo ponies in the West. 
Archery and golf instructors in attendance. For further information address, 









MORGAN ROSS, Manacer, 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 



























They have no 
cords to fray or 
bind the leg 


Made of one 
piece of Floss Silk 
elastic webbing 











Here is a garter that is a handsome piece of wearing apparel, 
combining comfort and satisfaction. It is quickly attached and 
detached, and will net come undone on the leg. 

The clasp is a thin, flat fastening that grips the sock at the 
extreme top and holds it in its natural position, flat and smooth. 
All metal parts are made of highly finisked non-rusting material. 


THE MAGIC OF THE CLASP IS IM THE JOY OF THE WEARER 
For 25cts in postage we will mail you a pair of handsome floss 
silk Magic Clasp Garters that retail for 50cts. Write for free 
illustrated booklet No. 3, describing the Magic Clasp Garters and 
Hose Supporters for men, women and children. 
FOR SALE BY ENTERPR'SING DEALERS 


MAGIC CLASP GARTER Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA or BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Place 
For You 


SAN FRANCISCO'S 
FINEST SUBURB 


BURLINGAME 


World famous as THE high-class suburb of San Francisco—only 18 miles south on the peninsula 


With the advent of the Bay Shore Cut-off, Burlingame will be the nearest 
of any of those delightful places in San Mateo and Santa Clara Counties, so 
well known for their natural beauty and climate, 3 

Natural beauty, climate, best of water and sewer systems. Electric 
line to San Francisco. Lots or Villa Sites all sizes and prices from $500 up. 
Easy terms. We have the best in Burlingame. Send for maps. 


LYON & HOAG, 636 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO 

















PECK’S LOT sat Tisoan rs 


Where Millions of FE eae “SE mudce A Home Place 


Dollars Have 
Been Invested { am, | E With all the conveniences of 
= ye ig me 


a modern city 





Millions more to be invested oe soe - i 
in the near future De bie Z Delightful climate 


Big Pay Roll ia Good Schools, Churches, 


Fixed Property Values sn sa is ee Shops, Stores and Bank 


BUY ALOT NOW go ; 4: BUY A LOT NOW 


and share in the profits you cannot fail to make money 


ped r 

eH 

THE INDUSTRIAL CENTER ON THE BAY SHORE CUT-OFF——12 MINUTES FROM BUSINESS 
CENTER OF SAN FRANCISCO——FREQUENT SERVICE——5 CENT FARE 


LOTS $300 AND UP NO INTEREST NO TAXES EASY TERMS 


Call or write for illustrated folder 
POST AND POLK STS. PECK POST AND POLK STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN FRANCISCO 
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160 ACRES, TWO YEARS 

OLD, 53 MILES SOUTH OF F 10 
in the famous TURLOCK IRRIGATION DISTRICT, on main lateral, 60 acres 
Zinfandel, 20 Thompson Seedless, 48 Burgundys, 32 Carignane, all vines staked, 
complete set of new buildings, rabbit tight fence, telephone, rural route, 100 
yards to school, sub-irrigates, 5 feet to water, first-class drinking water, climate 


perfect. Price $200.00 per acre or will exchange for unencumbered income 
property. Address owner, A. B. SHoEMAKE, MopeEsTo, CALIFORNIA. 











BUY LAND 


in the Turlock Irrigation District 
of Stanislaus County, California 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 


Send for free booklet 


C. N. WHITMORE Co. 
CERES, CALIFORNIA 





































Tita E Py FO 4 D OREGON 
Straight To From KANSAS CITY, 


OMAHA, ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, $25; ST. LOUIS, $30; CHICAGO, $38. THESE RATES WILL 
APPLY OVER ALL ROADS, THIS YEAR, FROM SEPTEMBER 1 TO OCTOBER 31 


LOCATIO Medford is in the SOIL is mellow, deep: rossesses 
heart of Rogue qualities that are peculiar 
River Valley, the richest part of} to this incomparable regjon. 
Oregon. Has 4000 people, banks, ] Rich enough to raise anything. 
finest water system, schools and] Doesn’t require irrigation, but 
every city convenience. Scenery] pure mountain water is abundant 
is inspiringly magnificent.]if irrigation is desired. 
CLIMATE ideal; no excessive CROP Four of alfalfa with- 
heat or cold; al- out irrigation. New- 

most no frost; no over-abundance | ton Pippins and Spitzenbergs at- 
of rain. Winters pleasant, sunny | tain highest perfection; pay $1000 
and mild. No blizzards, drouths,] an acre; famous pears, peaches, 


or earthquakes. A famous health}|early vegetables, early berries; 
retreat and pleasure resort.! vast areas open for cultivation. 











The resources of Rogue River Valley are almost beyond comprehension. 
Coal, timber, copper and gold are found in great quantitics. Op- 
portunities for the accumulation of great wealth are better here 
than in any other section of the United States. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE TO SECRETARY OF 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON vn 
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BUY LAND WHERE 
ORANGES LEMONS GRAPES’ OLIVES 


PRODUCE PRINCELY PROFITS 


“TERRA BELLA, TULARE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 





THE TERRA BELLA DEVELOPMENT Company are placing 8000 acres of the choicest 
orange land on the market 
OPENING SALE APRIL FIRST 
Experienced orange growers pronounce this the most desirable acreage for oranges 
now possible to obtain at these prices 


$50 TO $125 PER ACRE 


Terms: Quarter Down, Balance Two, Three and Four Years or One Third Down, Balance on or before Four Years 





A PREDICTION VERIFIED 


In an article written by A. J. Wells in the August, 1906, number of the Sunset Magazine, 
you will see a description of this very locality now being developed by this Company. The 
following extract gives you in brief his opinion of the Terra Bella Porterville District. 





“That these foothills are to be the center of a great citrus industry is beyond question. The movement 
has begun; the conditions are all favorable; land is plenty and the prices are low; water will be developed 
as the industry expands, as it was in the South. Familiar with all the older orange districts, I am free to 
say that I know nowhere such soil, such climate, such absence of danger to the ripening crop, such early 
maturity, such promise of remuneration. 

‘The great feature of all this region, giving orange culture a special value, is the climatic one. There 
is almost entire freedom from the menace of frost, and freedom from destructive winds. The cold air 
drains off like water into the lowlands and the warm strata is lifted and protects the foothills. No gate- 
ways open into the desert to invite the winds. The projecting buttresses of the mountains make numerous 
bays which sweep back out of the path of the north winds which occasionally rush down the great valley, 
while the sea is shut away beyond the wide plains and behind the coast mountains. There is no moisture 
in the summer air; no scale can live or smut can gather, and the aggregate of heat units is so great that 
the fruit ripens from two to six weeks earlier than in regions nearer the sea. This, of course, is a great 
advantage. It gives the growers the top of the market. A good orange well colored and fairly ripened can 
be produced in time for the eastern Thanksgiving, and the succeeding holidays, and the crop is practically 
all marketed by the first of January.” 











WRITE FOR BOOKLET, MAPS AND ANY DESIRED INFORMATION TO 


EDWARD D. SILENT & CO., “cents 


218 WEST SECOND STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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PACIFIC COAST HOTELS AND RESORTS 





CAMP AGASSIZ 


On Fallen Leaf Lake, four miles from Tallac, Lake 
Tahoe. Rugged Mountain Scenery. Best Trout Fish- 
ing and Hunting. Launches, rowboats, canoes, saddle 
and driving horses. Camping excursions. Log cabins 
or tents. Electric lights. Porcelain tubs and shower 
baths. Terms moderate. For illustrated booklet, 
address CAMP AGASSIZ, Tallac, California. 


LAKESIDE PARK LAKE TAHOE 


The popular family resort. 16th season opens June 1st 
Hotel, Cottages and Fumished Tents. Boating, fishing, 
bathing, mountain climbing, riding, driving, tennis, croquet 
and other attractions. For terms and booklet address, 

E. B. SMITH & CO., STATELINE, CALIFORNIA. 











CAMP CURRY, YOSEMITE 


—eeeee ALL WHITE ‘este 


Sets the best table—Rates $2.00 per day per day 
Telegraph or write DAVID A. CURRY, BOX A., YOSEMITE 


VILLA FONTENAY. First-class summer and 
winter resort in the Santa Cruz mountains. The only 
resort with complete electric light system in the Santa 
Cruz mountains. Every accommodation for rest and 
pleasure. 250 acres in the grounds in Redwood belt. 
Terms, $10 per week, up. Free carriage from Glen- 
wood station. For booklets, address Rice Harper, R. 
F. D. No. 1, Santa Cruz, California. Phone State 83. 








The Springs that made 
Lake County Famous 


For further information write 


DR. W. R. PRATHER 


These columns offer better results to 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


than those of any other periodical 








WRITE FOR RATES 








RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and 
mineral baths every day. Cures rheumatism, 
malaria, all stomach, liver, kidney, and skin 
diseases and nervous troubles. Stage daily, 
Sundays excepted. Ten miles from Chico. 
Long distance telephone. 


Rates Reasonable 


Address J. H. RICHARDSON 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA = 





KLAMATH HOT SPRINGS 


is one of the most noted 


HUNTING, FISHING AND 
HEALTH RESORTS 


on the Pacific Coast 


Write to EDSON BROTHERS, Beswick, 
Siskiyou Co., California for particulars, or 
apply to the PECK-JUDAH CO. of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 














Hotel St. James 


SAN FRANCISCO 
This hotel built after the fire, 
located on the comer of Van 
Ness Avenue and Fulton Street, 
consisting of 200 outside rooms 
and 50 private baths, will be 
ready for occupancy May Ist. 





Wire or write for reservations 


WM. P. BEGGS, Manager 
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COME TO 


Byron ‘ot Springs 


and be cured of any form of 


Rheumatism or Stomach Trouble 


by the most remarkable peat baths and mineral springs in 
the world, while enjoying in-door and out-door sports at all 
seasons of the year, and being served with every modern 
convenience at California’s most comfortable Mission Hotel. 

Write to Southern Pacific Information Bureau, James 
Flood Building, San Francisco; or 

PECK-JUDAH Information Bureau, 222 South Spring 

5 5 : Street, Los Angeles; Market and Fourth Streets, San Fran- 
THE HOTEL AT BYKON cisco; or Manager Byron Hot Springs Hotel, California. 











OCATED on a promontory overlooking the 
L north shore of Monterey Bay, in front of 
which is the most perfect bathing beach on the 
Pacific Coast, within six minutes walk of the famous 
Casino and bathing pavilion of the West. 200 sunny 
rooms and baths. Finest salmon fishing and most won- 
derful drives. Big Trees 40 minutes from the hotel. 








J. J. C. LEONARD, ° A 
. OWNER AND PROPRIETOR Santa Cruz, California 











YOSEMITE VALLEY viA THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES contains the largest 

trees in the world, among them the “GRIZZLY GIANT”, “THE 

FALLEN MONARCH”, and “THE WAWONA”. 

Purchase your tickets by way of THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 
For particulars apply to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company, or to 


A. S. MANN, AGENT, SOUTHERN PACIFIC TICKET OFFICE, FLOOD BUILDING 
884 Market Street, or 14 Powell Street SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














CAMP YOSEMITE cattrornia 
With Glacier Point Camp in Connection, Under Same Management as the Sentinel Hotel 


Yosemite Camp is situated just at the right of and at the foot of Yosemite Falls in a magnificent grove 
of black oaks about one-half mile from the SENTINEL HOTEL, the ideal camping spot in the Valley. All 


that goes to make camp life enjoyable can be found here. 
amp Yosemite coupons are good at Glacier Point Camp. 
At Sentinel Hotel will be found telegraph, express and postoffice, a first-class barber shop, and club house. 
All stages arrive at and depart from the Hotel. 
For rates, information and literature, address 





J.B. COOK, PROPRIETOR, YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA INFORMATION BUREAUS, SOUTHERN: PACIFIC, 

OR ANY EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, SOUTHERN PACIFIC 870 MARKET STREET - SAN FRANCiSCO, CALIFORNIA 
COMPANY, AND PECK-JUDAH COMPANY 600 SPRING STREET - - =< LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO AND LoS ANGELES OAKLAND PIER - “ef ef - @QAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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FOR ALL POINTS EAST 


JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 1907 








SANGTON 4 / 
x 


jae New YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 


ATLANTA 
MONTGOMERY 
NEW ORLEANS 





THROUGH SERVICE LOWEST RATES 





PHIL K. GORDON, Pacific Coast Pass. Agt., Flood Bldg., San Francisco 
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MOUNT TACOMA AND PARADISE PARK 
and 
66 
THE “WONDERLAND OF THE CASCADES” 
reached over the scenic 
TACOMA EASTERN RAILROAD 
MOUNT TACOMA, with its wonderful glacial peak, marvelous canyons, beautiful 
waterfalls, magnificent forests, and entrancing parks which contain nearly five hundred varieties 
of wild flowers that bloom within a step of perpetual snow, is a revelation to the sight-seer and 
nature lover. As An Outing Spot a place to spend the heated months, with its elevation above sea 
level, accommodations and location amid earth’s grandest scenery, no spot in this country can 
compare with Paradise Park. Excellent hotels and accommodations at reasonable rates. 
For free illustrated descriptive matter, address é 
General Freight and Passenger Department, Desk 20 
TACOMA EASTERN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 
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Santa 
Catalina Island 


SEASON 1907 





a : World’s Rod and Reel Record 
= RF fi for Size, Weight and Number 


« em ' € He of Game Fishes 


THE GREAT CANVASS CITY 


(AND COTTAGES) 











FISHING TOURNAMENTS NUMEROUS HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
Auspices “Tuna Club” and “Light Tackle Club” AND BOARDING HOUSES 




















Write for illustrated, general and fishing folders 


Banning Company, Agents = - - 593 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, California 
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THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses. 
Most marvelous electric railway in the world, with 
unsurpassed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 








Five Through Cars Daily from the Great Depot. 
at. Sixth and Main 








The PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 

















Troutin the McCloud River? 


Millions of them. Gamey and brilliant in color, as well as large in size. 
The Brook Trout, (Salmo Fontinalis) Dolly Varden Trout, Rainbow Trout 
and others, will give you the best of sport. The McCloud River region is a 
comparatively new one and has not been fished out. Try it and you can’t 
fail to be delighted. For detailed information apply to 


McCLOUD RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


James Fiood Building San Francisco, California 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT ISSUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO GEO. P. 
SNELL, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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FROM THE LAKE, LOOKING UP WINDWARD AVENUE, VENICE OF AMERICA, SHIP-RESTAURANT CABRILLO 
IN THE DISTANCE 


VENICE OF AMERICA 


The great all-the-year-round beach resort, 14 miles from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is the most unique and artistic pleasure resort and city of seaside homes in 
the known world. The old world Venice served for a model, but Venice of America 
has a splendid individuality of its own. It suggests the Venice of the Adriatic in its 
canal and rio system, in its gondolas and the type, beauty and warmth of color of 
its architecture. Here the resemblance ceases. Venice of America’s canals are 
bordered with beautiful palms and ever-blooming flowers. The genial climate makes 
surf-bathing as enjoyable in January as in July. All the gamey fish of the Pacific 
are here. Tennis, cricket, boating, swimming are among favorite out-door amuse- 
ments. Built over the ocean, and protected by the only private breakwater in the 
United States, is a unique ship-restaurant, modeled on the lines of the old Spanish 
galleons that were first on this coast; a splendid auditorium, in which Sarah Bern- 
hardt gave three performances on her last tour. Venice has an Oriental and 
European exposition, the former under the patronage of the Japanese government. 
Daily band concerts are led by the great Forcellati. It offers splendid opportunities 
for capital. Venice has a promotion committee composed of the representative men 
of the place and any member will at all times be pleased to furnish any information 
regarding Venice. This committee has a large supply of literature and photographs 
pertaining to Venice and will gladly give out or mail same on application. Address, 


PrewmMOtion. COMMITTEE 


VeEntic.-& . GCA Lit oRWNia 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of 
Ancient Rome. Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this 
country. Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, Swimming 
Baths, Turkish Baths NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER 
OF HEALING. Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 
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VIEW FROM TAHOE TAVERN 
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“ti THE NATICK HOUSE 


PROPRIETORS f - 





THE NEW ROSSLYN 
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THE NEW 


OSSLY 


HOTEL + ae 
'NTHE HEART OF \ aa 
Los Ancetl’, = 3g Sete 

FIRST AND MAIN STREETS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





443 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


European Plan icin American Plan 






75¢ to $2.00 $1.25 to $2.50 
MEETS 
American Plan ALL European Plan 
$1.50 to $3.00 TRAINS 50c to $2.00 





E. H. HESS, MaNnaGcer 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


ICE 
SNOW 
CYCLONES 


Bright Sunshine and Mild 


WM. A. KAMPS, MANAGER 




















Breezes all the time for the 





Visitor and Dweller in the 











Result of Irrigation in Salt River Valley 





s A L T THE HEART OF MARICOPA 
COUNTY, ARIZONA : : : 
ee. ee Thousands of choice acres that will grow 
viewrsowmy § RIVER sxcerescssts 
illustrated Booklet to money for the grower. 


Commissioner of Immigration, Phoenix, Arizona. V A L L EY 
Chamber of Commerce, Mesa, Arizona. 
Board of Trade, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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REDWooD CITY <SAN FRANCISCO. 


Our Beautiful Booklet describing San Mateo County 


now ready for mailing—address “a 


CURRAN CLARK, 27 7'Mir strcen’ Redwood City, California 

















ARTISTIC FREE ART 
FRAMING Pay GALLERY 








ENGRAVINGS - 3 OIL PAINTINGS & 
PHOTOGRAPHS ‘ga WATER COLORS 








California Wild Flower—Grace Hudson 


1218-1220 SUTTER STREET 


Between Van Ness and Polk Streets Telephone Franklin 2600 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Rapid Transit Rapid Transit 
20 MINUTES TO 


BURLINGAME GROVE LOTS 








AT BURLINGAME, THE BEAUTIFUL 
Size 50x120 33 $3 $s $3 $3 Price $650 and up 


$10 per month and a small payment down 
Price includes sewer and water pipes, macadamized streets, cement sidewalks and shade trees. 


S. P. Co. is arranging time table now, and will run half-hourly trains which 


will reach Burlingame in 22 minutes. Commencing July 1, 1907, 
HOMES BUILT ON EASY PAYMENTS—SAME AS RENT 


San Mateo Electric Cars now leave Fifth and Market streets every 12 minutes and stop at 
Burlingame Grove Station on request. Circulars and descriptive matter on request. 


BURLINGAME GROVE COMPANY 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 1053 


918 MONADNOCK BUILDING 


MARKET STREET, NEXT PALACE HOTEL, OR ON THE PROPERTY 











CONTRA COSTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within fourteen miles, at 
nearest point, of San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water front, nearly all of which is deep 
water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 


A County for Homes and Home Markets 


C). 
Vv 





San Francisco is the only County in the 
State whose Manufactured Products exceed 
those of Contra Costa County in Value. 


L) 








The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and 
deciduous fruits are profitably raised and 
without irrigation. Transportation by 
Southern Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., and several lines of River Steamers. 





CO) 
FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS 
CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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SSIS. SUMMER ALLTHEYEAR 
SG" PACIFICGROVE CALIFORNIA 


NX The Winter Seaside Resort 


The California Chautauqua on the beautiful bay of Monterey, 128 miles seuth 
of San Francisco. Sunshine and no frost. Flowers bloom all winter. A 
paradise for invalids and canvalescents. Surf bathing every 
day. Fine new bath house. Wonderful submarine gardens. 
Glass bottom boats. Boating and fishing. Magnificent scen- 
ery and charming drives. Beautiful military post. Band con- 
certs. Cavalry and Infantry parades and field day exercises. 
Old missions and historic buildings. All-round trip railroad 
tickets are good for 
a visit to Pacific 
Grove without ex- 


tra charge. 
For literature and infor- 
maton a 


fae Board of 
A 408 Trade 
anon. Pacific 
Grove 
California 
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BUY AND LOCATE IN 


PACIFIC GROVE 


if you desire cheap land, pure water, good 
schools, and everything required for healthful 
and comfortable living. 








Town Lots, Villa Sites and acreage property 
for sale by 


THE PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Send for a new folder, showing birds-eye view of the 
town and the new Fifth Addition to Pacific Grove 





ADDRESS 


J. P. PRYOR, General Agent, PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 
PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 
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LELAND 
THE IDEAL CITY 


NOW FOUNDED IN 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY 



















26 miles from San Francisco 
40 minutes train service 
















The site selected is in the richest 
valley and possesses the most 
ideal climate in the world 


Leland will be Built 


200 teams are now at work grading 


















A non-sectarian co-educational 
college and training school to cor- 
relate with Stanford and Berkeley 
universities, has located in Leland. 








It is estimated that half a million 
dollars or more will be required to 
construct and equip the university, 
training school and dormitories with 
all necessary accessories. 

$150,000 will be easily expended 
the ensuing year. 

































(The same educational assn. as 
behind the Vanderbilt University of 
Nashville, Tenn., which institution is 
endowed by the Vanderbilt family 
for $7,000,000 with $150,000 annu- 
ity.) 

LELAND extends two miles to the 
San Francisco bay. 


LELAND possesses 114 miles 
frontage on the S. P. R. R. 


The campus of the Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University almost touches 


the border lines of LELAND. 


The greatest opportunity lies here 
for profitable investment and an 
ideal home, found on the American || 
Continent. | 

































A PARK SCENE NEAR LELAND 





























Where is there one | 
better? Name it 
| 





LOOKING TOWARD LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY FROM 
LELAND 
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CREATION OF A 
MODEL CITY 


LELAND 
“THE IDEAL” 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS 














































A NEIGHEORING PALM BOULEVARD 











1 The City of Leland has 200 teams grading 


WILL COMMENCE SOON A 
| HOTEL TO COST $750,000. 
| LELAND HAS 37MILES OF STREETS, 
to cost paved and curbed with walks $1,000,000. 


LELAND in Santa Clara Valley, the richest 
| valley in the world out-put 1906, $25,000,000. 

LELAND will have an OPERA HOUSE— 
| the best—a PUBLIC LIBRARY—one of the 
|| largest in the state—GYMNASIUM—BATHS 
| -—CITY HALL—and all the public utilities of 
the highest type and character. 


| LELAND will have one of the 
best docks and harbors in the bay. 

















construction of its own utilities. 

LELAND will establish and ope- 

|| rate its own system of auto-omni- 
|| buses. 
THE VALLEY has 400 miles of 
|| oiled roads,—finest boulevard sys- 
|| tem in the midst of unsurpassed 
scenic beauty. 

CLIMATE ideal. Average eres in 
winter, 48 degrees, summer, 68. THE RAIL- 
ROAD DEVELOPMENT on the we a 26 is 
phenomenal. The Dumbarton Point brings three 
trans-continental lines direct to San Francisco by 
| an all land route, leaving Oakland sidetracked. 


LAKE LAGUNITA THE CITY OF LELAND ‘shall be the 


A SaaEs THAN A LaLAN LELAND will erect mills for the 










































| first to appreciate the expenditure of over $50,- 
ape = by these companies adjacent to LE- 


i e in stock and lots invited. Will 
you help build the “IDEAL CITY”? 
THE LELAND IMPROVEMENT COM- 
|| PANY (who are owners and builders of the 
|| CITY OF LELAND) invite enquiry as to its 
|| responsibility. 

Call or address for booklet and further information 


No. 19 7th St. cor. Market 


San Francisco 











LELAND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


PORTION OF LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY 
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AGASSIZ HALL—A school for boys among the Sierra 
pines. Remarkable climate. Prepares for best colleges 
and universities. Out-door sports: riding, hunting, boat- 
ing, fishing, snow-shoeing, camping. Boys may enter at 
any time. For catalogue, address the Headmaster, Wil- 
lizm W. Price, M. A., Alta, Placer County, California. 


ANDERSON ACADEMY—Miffitary. Number limited. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 


“BEAULIEU”—A boarding and day school for girls. 
Number limited. Tenth year. Send for catalogue. 
Telephone, Mason 1686. 1601 College avenue, Berkeley, 
California. 











BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for boys, Berkeley, 
California. 





MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY, San 
Rafael, California, “I do not recall an institution supe- 
rior to it for training boys in a preparatory course for 
college.”” Report Inspector-general A. Eighteenth 
year begins Arthur Crosby, D. D., 
headmaster. 


HEALD’S ASSOCIATED COLLEGES—San_ Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Stockton, Fresno, Santa Cruz, California. 
25,000 graduates in good paying positions. 


“MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY. Confers 
degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course accredited 
to the universities; rare opportunities offered in music, 
art and elocution. Fortieth year. Write for catalogue to 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, president, Mills College P. O., California. 


HILL MILITARY ACADEMY—A boarding and day 
school for boys. J. W. Hill, M. D., proprietor and princi- 
pal, Portland, Oregon. 


HOITT SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


August 14. 1907. 














Non-military, non- 


sectarian. Limited enrolment, home comforts, superior 
instruction. Fits for any college. Incomparably the most 
beautiful surroundings. Perfect sanitation. Illustrated 


catalogue. W. J. Meredith, A. B., Ped., 


Menlo Park, California. 


IRVING INSTITUTE. Boarding and day school for 
girls. Accredited by the universities. Special advantages 
in music, art and elocution. Christmas term opens Mon- 
day, August 5, 1907. Miss Ella M. Pinkham, Miss Anne 
Gray MacLennan, principals. 2126 California street. 


MANZANITA HALL, Palo Alto, California. In the 
Santa Clara Valley where there is every incentive to work. 
ife of mountain, valley, sea. Ideal dormitory system. 
Three buildings with modern equipment. Prepares for 
Eastern universities as well as Stanford. A growing 
school for growing boys. Catalogue on request. 15th 
year opens August 27, 1907. J. LeRoy Dixon, principal. 


MISS HAMLIN’S boarding and day school for girls. 
Formerly at 1849 Jackson street, is now at 2230 Pacific 
avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to universities 
and colleges. Address Miss S. D. Hamlin, 2230 Pacific 
avenue, San Francisco. 


*HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


principal, 


















2 ) Stop Forgetting. 


You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, names, 
business details, studies, conversation: develops will, 
poblic speaking, personality. Seid for Free Booklet. 


DKXKSON MEMORY SCHOOL 703 THE AUDITORIUM CHICAGO 











We'll train him in 
All Commercial 
Branches and “Fgh 


SEND THAT BOY T0 US 


a Course in Business Management that - MA 
THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN OF H 


PACIFIC. COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE 


H. E. COX, Pres. 


San Jose, California. 


IF WE TEACH YOU TO DRAW 


You can Ne $20 to $50 § 
, and upwards. 

fA a of drawing success- fj 

fully taught by Oe gore PRAC- 
TICAL and PERSO instruction. Suc- 
cessful students everywhere. Large 1907 
catalog free. Write. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
34-45 FINE ARTS BLDG., - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

THE JENNE MORROW LONG college of voice and 
dramatic action. Under patronage of the Columbia, 
Alcazar and Central theaters, San Francisco, and Ye 
Liberty Playhouse, Oakland. Frequent midweek matinees 
in Oakland. Students used in these theaters during 
course, which is from ten months to a year. By theatrical 
managers this is acknowledged the best school west of 

ew York. Send for prospectus. Jenne Morrow Long, 
general manager, 925 Golden Gate avenue, San Francisco, 
California. 

POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE and school 
of engineering, Oakland, California. The great business 
training school of the West. Located in the education 
center of California. Ideal climate, home-like influences. 
Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing machines in col- 
lege of shorthand. Finest banking and office practice in 
the United States. Civil, electrical and mining engineer- 





























ing, etc. Laboratories, field practice and all business and 
engineering branches. Come to Oakland and attend the 
Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 





VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 818 Grove 
street, San Francisco. Established 1895. Pre-eminently 
the largest and best equipped school on the Pacific Coast— 
offering all the advantages of Eastern and European con- 
servatories for a thorough musical education. Prospectus 
upon application. 

HEALD’S STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Stock- 
ton, California. Largest school in the interior. Business, 
shorthand, preparatory, teachers, academic, electrical and 
civil engineering. Both sexes. Board and room, $15 per 
month. Write for terms. 

SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 











circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 
WESTERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Stockton, 
California. Departments: Normal, shorthand and_book- 


keeping. Special features of bookkeeping work are Loose- 
leaf systems, card ledgers and vertical filing systems. All 
unused tuition payments refunded when student leaves 
school. 





“HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
AND ADDRESS ON OR OF THE 





To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works, the above 
will be sent to all applicants 


JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York 
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IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL 
ADVERTISE 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED AD. RATES 75 CENTS PER LINE 
No order accepted for less than four lines 


IF YOU WANT 
TO BUY 
ADVERTISE 











REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTATE—California 








VINEYARD LAND—Devoted to table grapes. Will net 
$200 to $400 per acre per annum. Send for illustrated 
descriptive matter, free. Noble & Wentz, 1015 Eighth 
street, Sacramento, California. 





FAIR OAKS COLONY. A temperance Colony of 
Eastern people. Fruit of all kinds grown under a steel 
pipe system of irrigation. For full information inquire of 
Geo. P. Robinson, manager, 1006 Fourth street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 





SACRAMENTO VALLEY LANDS. Catalogue free by 
mail. Sacramento city and suburban property. Unsur- 
passed climate. Hawk, Hawley & Carly Co., 623 J street, 
Sacramento, California. 





CALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER ACRE; balance entire 
purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; no taxes; no interest; 
5-acre tracts; level; rich; clear; ready to plow; under 
irrigation; perpetual water right; immediate possession 
given; particulars, maps, photographs for 2-cent stamp. 
Stevinson Colony, 703 Van Ness avenue, room 40, San 
Francisco, California. 

IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1960. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 








SAN DIEGO—Southern California’s most delightful 
city and seaport. Developing rapidly. Offers unusual 
opportunity in real estate. New railroad now building 
East. $10 per month now will secure splendid, broad lots 
near new railway in beautiful Normal Heights. Handsome 
profits assured. Absolutely safe. Bank _ references. 
hn aa booklet. Ralston Realty Co., San Diego, XCali- 
ornia. 





NEW PLAN OF HOMESECURING—Population 
creates land value. Join the fifth Homeseeker’s Club. 
Write for large illustrated booklet about this important 
subject. California Home Extension Association, 174 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, California. 

THE FAMOUS CAPITOL AVENUE Poultry Farm 
and orchard in the renowned Santa Clara Valley, Cali- 
fovnia. ‘Two miles from the beautiful flower city of San 
Jose of 50,000 inhabitants. T'wo blocks from an inter- 
urban electric car line. 22 acres prunes with the finest 
producing record of the valley for two years. Crop worth 
from $4,000 to $5,000 a year. 40 poultry sheds, a 6-room 
house, an 8,000-gallon tank, water rights, oil pumping 
plant, drying trays, sheds, etc. National first prize birds, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Tacoma, Oakland, tan — 
Poultry Shows. April, 1907, daily income $45 a day from 
sale of breeding eggs, etc. Doing a mail order business all 
over the world. Books show handsome returns on invest- 
ment. Price only $16,000—$10,000 cash. Booklet on 
application. Reed Realty Company, 2075 University ave- 
nue, Berkeley, California. 

PENINSULA PROPERTY—In S. F., San Mateo or 
Santa Clara Co. Stanford Univ. section. Bargains on 
“THeights” nr. Menlo along electric line to Redwood, in 
Fair Oaks, Palo Alto, Leland, etc. Houses to let fur. or 
unf. Investments also in Pt. Richmond. See A. W. Bell, 
45 Geary, S. F., 12:30 to 2 p. M., or write to Palo Alto, 


> 


532 Homer Ave. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 

















BEAUTIFUL LAKES, best home land in the United 
States, deep rich soil, irrigation not needed, no malaria, 
no fogs, best climate, Railroad building, free literature. 
Write, The May Land & Investment Company, Lakeport, 
California. 


$10.00 DOWN AND $10.00 MONTHLY buys ten acres 
in our Ripon Colony Tract, at Ripon, San Joaquin County. 
Deep, sandy loam on ditch at $50 per acre. Splendid vine, 
alfalfa, orchard land. Send for circular. Grunsky, Die- 
trick & Leistner, San Joaquin County lands, 405 Main 
street, Stockton, California. 


THE GATEWAY LAND AGENCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and_ potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 











THE ROGUE RIVER VALLEY, the “Cream of Creation,” 
offers many attractions tc homeseekers, especially in the line 
of apple and pear culture. Enormous profits. Delightful 
climate; grand scenery; wonderful resources. Write Rogue 
River Land Co., Medford, Oregon. They have studied horti- 
culture locally for 20 years, and know the valley thoroughly 
and its adaptability ior different fruits. 


FRUIT LANDS PRODUCE $600 to $1,000 per acre 
In Famous ROGUE RIVER VALLEY. Four crops 
ALFALFA without irrigation. Thirty ‘1housand Acres. Six 
to Sixty Dollars per acre. Bearing and Young Orchards 
offer splendid profits. We are the largest Realty Operators 
in Southern Oregon. Write for Literature. Page & 
Lawton, Inc., Medford, Oregon. 

ALFALFA WORK FARMS—270 acres in cultivation 
“under” water. Open range. Fine buildings. $69 per 
acre. 160 acres, 80 under cultivation, $3,500. Other 
excellent chances. Write for information. All kinds 
lands. See half-page ad Medford this issue. White and 
Trowbridge, Medford, Oregon. 











SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA COUNTY—38 miles 
south of San Francisco on the main line of S. P. R. R. Co. 
Sunnyvale is surrounded by more than 10,000 acres of the 
best orchard and vegetable land in our valley, where can be 
grown the Cherry, Peach, Prune, Apricot, all kinds of 
berries and vegetables to perfection. We are also the great 
manufacturing center. Here is located the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, employing hundreds of hands. The Jubilee 
Incubator Co., The Century Paint and Roofing Co., Madi- 
son and Bonner Dried Fruit House. The Sunnyvale Can- 
neries, now being built, also an enormous Cannery being 
built by Libby, McNeill and Libby of Chicago. Our gain 
in 1906 was 70 per cent and we shall double in 1907. The 
place for a home or an investment. Business lots, Resi- 
dence lots, 5- and 10-acre tracts and orchard homes. Write 
for our catalogue and maps. Sunnyvale Land Co., Sunny- 
vale, California. 





ASHLAND, OREGON, THE HOME 'TOWN—good 
schools, churches, lodges, climate, water, people; no better 
fruit section on Coast; peaches, apples, berries of all kinds; 
rainfall twenty inches; write G. F. Billings. Established 
1883. (Bank References.) 


FRUIT,STOCK,GOLD,AIFALFA, F2mous Rogue River 
Valley, Southern Oregon. Splendid farming hk pe stg 
Mild winters. No blizzards. Hunting, fishing. Lands cheap. 
Don’t settle elsewhere before investigating. Write W. 
Ireland, Grants Pass, Oregon, for details. 


HOTELS 


CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO. W. O. Bowers, 
proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
heated throughout. $1.00 per day and up. Also fine grill 
in connection. 
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PHOTOS AND POST CARDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





POST CARDS— Everything in Post Cards— Imported and 
Domestic—Largest stock and variety. Cards made to order. 
Lowest prices. Prompt deliveries. Wholesale only. Inter- 
national Post Card Co., Goodnough Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


SOUVENIR POST CARD. Set of Jamestown Exposition 
Cards or Evelyn Nesbit Thaw (Rare Poses) sent FREE to 
anyone sending 10 cents for membership in our World’s Ex- 
change Club whereby you can exchange cards with collectors 
in all parts of the globe. Address: World Post Card Exchange, 
16th and Euclid Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCENIC PHOTOS 


SIX MAGNIFICEN T VIEWS—Mt. Hood, Shasta, Adams, 
St. Helens, Rainier, Baker; or six grand Columbia River views 
Genuine original photos, postal size, artistic, from exclusive 
negatives; either set postpaid 25 cents. Ask prices on ex- 
clusive photos, ype Northwest scenery, all sizes, also 
lantern slides. Kiser Photo Co., 335 Washington Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 














SUPPLIES 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. | Manufacturers 
and dealers in Combined Harvesters, Traction Engines for 
Plowing, Freighting and Logging; Carriage and Wagon 
Wheels; Blacksmith’s Tools and Supplies, Iron and Steel; 
Stockton Scrapers for making roads, levees and ditches; 
Harvester extras and repairs; Leather Belting, and Ewart 
Link Belting, Stockton, California. 


SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, 
ee Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices 
right. 











SCHWABACHER-FREY STATIONERY CO.  Suc- 
cessor to Le Count Bros. Co. Stationers, printers, blank 
book makers, engravers and lithographers. 42-44 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, California. 





100 SECOND HAND CARS FOR SALE—Full list on 
application. Write for free ‘Book of Information.’ 
References: Dun or Bradstreet. Jas. E. Plew, 1218 
721 Pontiac Building, Chicago, Ill. 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each 
day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and normal 
circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new, healthy 
growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write for free 
particulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 671 Barclay 
Block, Denver, Colorado. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 
Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 





IF YOU want a business that will pay several thousand 
dollars annually, start a mail order business; by our easy 
method anyone anywhere can be succezsiul, Milburn-Hicks 
721 Pontiac Building, Chicago. 





SONG WRITERS—I publish and popularize good songs 
free and pay royalty. I wrote and made hits of ‘Nothin’ 
from Nothin’,” “I Wonder‘ If You Miss Me,” ‘He 


Walked Right In.” etc. Send stamp for book. You 
becoine professional when you write with me. Ed. Rose, 
Reliable Music Pub. Co., 1431 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 


FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, Stockion, 
California. Capital and surplus, $600,000.00. Safe deposit 
boxes for rent. General banking transacted. 


COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Have your bank send a 
letter of identification to Fort Sutter National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, California. Make your first stop at Sacramento. 
After that no matter where you are on the Pacific Coast, we 
will see that you find friends if you are all right. Ours is 
~ handsomest and best equipped bank in Northern Cali- 

ornia. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. You would be a fool if you 
did not desire to make money. Our Preferred Stockholders 
received 6 per cent dividends last year. Among them were 
Bankers, Lawyers, Ranchers, Merchants, Miners, Mechan- 
ics, Preachers and Clerks, and some of the same ones 
bought more stock this year. After a statement like that, 
argument is unnecessary. You should own some of our 
Preferred Stock. We can sell you lots, houses, bonds and 
stocks. We can sell you a lot, build a house upon it and 
rent it at a rental that will net you 6 per cent on your 
investment or more. If you have $10.00 or $10, 000.00 we 
can show you how to invest it at a profit. Write to us and 
we will prove it. California Corporation, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. Bank references. Write to-day. 














A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. Since making my 
big hit in the Mexican gold mine, I get so many letters 
that I can not answer them, and ask you to publish this 
statement. 

I believe any man or woman can make big money, with 
absolute certainty, by buying stock in any of the rich 
operating mines, because Mexico has the richest mines in 
the world, and the Mexican laws do not permit fraudulent 
mining schemes. Be sure to invest in a mine that is 
being actively operated, and deal with a reliable company, 
whose officers and directors are known to be men of 
integrity and honesty; a few dollars invested with such a 
company will bring you thousands in a year. The Pitts- 
burg Oaxaca Mining Co., Block 619, Pittsburg, Pa., is 
abscultely reliable, and through them I made over $20,- 
000 in less than a year with only a few dollars to begin 
with. A friend of mine invested $10 and is now getting 
a dividend of $5 a month. You do not have to go to 
Mexico, write to the above company, and you can rely 
implicitly on the information you receive. Jack Marston. 








from any other western magazine. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


legitimate advertisers with the full assurance that they will receive better results than 


Minimum charge for insertion $3.00, for 4 lines. 
runs more than 4 lines, charge will be made for such excess space at 
Alladsset in uniform style, except Educational, where display will be allowed. 


CLASSIFIED FORMS CLOSE 5th OF MONTH PRECEDING DATE OF ISSUE 


brings results if you choose the right 
medium. These pages are offered to 
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“WATCH US GROW” 


THE HOME OF THE APPLE AND 
STRAWBERRY 


THE MOST FERTILE VALLEY IN THE WEST 





| Watsonville, the Metropolis of Pajaro Valley 





INFORMATION REGARDING THIS SECTION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
UPON APPLICATION TO SECRETARY 


CHAMBER wll _— MERCE 
WATSONVILLE : 3 : CALIFORNIA 








SUTTER CO., CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of 
California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved 
land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in the orchards, canneries, 
packing-houses and on the farms. 

For particulars write to Board of Supervisors, or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 











Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 





For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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nN Tip Worth Having 





Unproductive strata 
Productive strata 
Lode 


Hoist house and 
engine room 


Blacksmith 
Ore bin 
Shaft 


Drift to catch lode of 
lease 5 and 6 


.9 Drift to catch. ore 
from 100 ft. level 


. 10 Drift to take out ore 
from 200 ft. level 


. 11 Drift to take out ore 
from 300 ft. level, 
and catch ore of 


lease 5 and 6 














Mohawk Duluth, called “the Second Mohawk”, is not. only a safe but. a sure 
investment. 

Machinery is now on the ground for operating Mohawk Duluth Properties, and, 
when installed, we reasonably expect. to take out. a minimum of $10,000 a day. 

At the present. time we are actually sacking ore. 

We own eight. claims and three leases, among them Amethyst. Extension, consisting 
of a well defined ledge of telluride and talc 1500 feet. in length, whose output averages 
$500 to the ton. 

Mohawk Duluth properties are sure, safe and the possibilities are so flattering that 
the stock may be taken off the market, at. any time. 

This is your opportunity to investigate at. our expense, a mining investment. of 
extraordinary merit. 

For literature and facts about. Mohawk Duluth write us to-day. 


DON’T PUT IT OFF, WRITE—NOW 


THE MOHAWK-DULUTH MINING COMPANY 


948 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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CALIFORNIA’S MODEL COLONY 


On July 1, 1907, we will open for colonization the famous 


ucaipe Valley 


located sixty-six miles from Los Angeles, adjoining Redlands, the 
“Gem Home City” of Southern California, and the richest city per 
capita in California. Yucaipe is an Indian word, signifying ‘‘Moist 
Lands, 


WATERVALE COLONY 


The valley embraces 14,000 acres of California’s richest soil, 
has an elevation of from 1,800 to 3,000 feet, a climate unexcelled 
in California, an average annual rainfall of 221% inches, flowing 


” 


and the colony will be known as 


artesian wells, never-failing springs, soils (30 feet in depth) 
adapted for the successful growth of alfalfa, vegetables, corn, hay, 
grain, oranges, grapes, peaches, cherries, apricots, figs, olives, 
apples, etc. The Valley has been under cultivation for thirty years, 
and a failure of crops is unknown. Six crops of alfalfa, aggre- 
gating eleven tons per acre, are harvested each season without irriga- 
tion. Splendid home market for everything produced. The new 


TOWN OF WATERVALE 


will be located in the center of the colony, with up-to-date improve- 
ments, including broad streets, water under pressure, electric lights, 
parks, reservations for churches, schools, public buildings, etc. 

In opening this property for colonization in tracts of twenty 
acres and upward, we propose, for a limited time, to assist those who 
secure homes there, to the extent of the cost of their transportation 
to California. Maps and descriptive matter will be mailed upon 
application. 


Southern California Colonization Bureau 
207 West Third Street Los: Angeles, California 
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Look at the map if you have any doubts about the value of 

DECOTO as an investment. The map tells the whole story. 
The sale has been phenomenal. Over two-thirds of the tract has 
been sold already. Every remaining lot is a desirable one. 

DECOTO is 16 miles from Oakland. 40 minutes from 

Broadway. Southern Pacific trains in both directions all 
day. Commutation book good for thirty round trips, $6.00. 


Residence lots 50x100 average $110. Business lots 50x100 

average $220. Terms only 10% down and 5% per month. If 
purchaser dies before all payments are made, his lot deeded 
gratis to his heirs. 












HOLCOMB REALTY COMPANY 


306 San Pablo Avenue Oakland, California 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY WILL CONTAIN: 


The Los Angeles of To-day The Spur of War-Paint 


an article of thirty-two pages, with sixteen | a thrilling Indian story by Elizabeth Lambert 


full-page half-tone engravings, picturing Wood, illustrated by Maynard Dixon 
the growing city of the south 5 


The Spread of San Francisco | The Pilgrimage of the Educators 


a second article by Rufus M. Steele, on the : ; nae ae 
growth of the city down the peninsula, by Eugene Hallett, a story of the National 


picturing suburban homes and Educational Convention at Los Angeles 
growing towns 


The Passion Play of Santa Clara Irrigon of Oregon 


a study of ‘Nazareth’, by a successful irrigation colony, by Emma 
Charles Warren Stoddard Seckle Marshall 


A Populated Empire 


an illustrated article descriptive of Napa County, California 





Sunset is to-day the recognized magazine of all the far West country 
Newsdealers should place their orders early for this July number 


> In order to at once make a large increase in the 
Sunset Subscribers number of our subscribers, we are making the 
following liberal offer to subscribers only. For 
every new subscriber for one year at $1.50 that you secure, we will send you a 
copy of ‘‘The Road of a Thousand Wonders’, the beautiful book illustrated in four 
colors that everyone is talking about, and will also send a copy to the party for 
whom you subscribe. 
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“Here is your man,” he said, simply. 
even speak to him or look 


She did not 


Frontispiece, Sunset Magazine, June, 1907 


[See Page 139] 
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THE SPREAD OF SAN FRANCISCO 


THE NEW CITY, 
MOVING SOUTH, 
HELPED 


FILLING 


UNDER THE IMPETUS OF ITS RAPID REBUILDING, IS 
THE ENTIRE PENINSULA, BEING 
TREMENDOUSLY IN SUBURBAN EXTENSION 


BY THE BAY SHORE RAILWAY CUT-OFF 


By Rurus StTeELE 


Photographs by Tibbitts 


AN FRANCISCO, a princi- 

pality upon a_ peninsula, 
began, on the east, at the 
water. Long ago the old 
city occupied the last foot 
of dry sand at the north. 
The original outposts at 
the west are to-day hid- 
den among growing blocks 
of buildings reaching to 
where the ocean writes “ne plus ultra” 
on the beach. The new city has seen 
its only outlet to the south, and in the 
south, extending from the bay shore 
almost across the neck of land, five 
parallel ranges of hills have presented a 
quintuple obstacle to invasion. San Fran- 
cisco had reached the stage where its 
further lateral development must lie in 
the direction of the most resistance. 

In demonstrating the ancient geomet- 
ric axiom concerning the shortest distance 
between two points, the Southern Pacific 
Company has built lately a straight line 
of railroad ten miles long, whose immed- 
iate result is to double the habitable area 
of San Francisco by breaking the power 











of these hills. In constructing the Bay 
Shore cut-off the railroad company was 
moved by the requirements of its traffic 
rather than by the alluring project of 
multiplying the foundations of a city. 
Yet the result is the same. It is but a 
further example of the railroad furrow- 
ing a roadbed into which the tide of 
history flows. 

In the past the Coast Line road has 
wound northwestward to Colma, and in a 
series of curves northeastward through 
Ocean View and the suburbs of the city 
proper to the terminus at Third and 
Townsend streets, a distance of 14.70 
miles. This was imperfect railroading for 
several reasons. It was not the shortest 
distance between two points. There was 
excessive curvature and heavy grades, 
made necessary by following the grades 
of the city streets. Southbound, the 
maximum grade out of San Francisco 
through Mission hills to the summit at 
Ocean View, about five miles, is 158 feet 
per mile. Northbound through these 
hills it is sixty-eight feet per mile. 
Heavy grades are also encountered in 
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ON THE BAY SHORE ROAD, ALONG THE 


the San Bruno mountains, and helper 
locomotives frequently were required for 
both freight and passenger trains. For 
a considerable part of the distance the 
line is through a thickly-populated sec- 
tion of San Francisco, the track being 
laid across blocks and through streets 
crowded by traffic. The wide detour to 
the west adds about four miles to the 
rails over the distance in the air. The 
problem which a _ progressive railroad 
administration faced was how to elim- 
inate distance, grade, and Time, which 
latter is written upon modern railroad 
schedules with an upper-case T. 

It is said that when he grew suspicious 
of the engineers he had directed to make 
a preliminary survey for the trans-Sibe- 
rian road, a Czar, now deceased, laid his 
ruler between termini on the map, drew 
a perfectly straight line, and ended the 
audience with the curt order to his engin- 
eers, “Follow that!” A straight-edge 
laid between the foot of Third street, 
San Francisco, and San Bruno, on a 
topographical map, will indicate the 
route of the Bay Shore cut-off as exactly 


ROUTE OF THE RAILWAY CUT-OFF LINE 


as it was practicable to build it. If your 
map happens to be one of the compre- 
hensive papier mache affairs which are 
seen in schoolrooms and railroad offices, 
you will find the ruler lofted by ridges 
which cut it at no less than five points. 
These represent the five ranges of hills— 
ranges of barrier hills which have held 
the imprisoned valleys safe from occu- 
pancy by the spreading metropolis, San 
Francisco. The power of the hills has 
been broken by driving five tunnels, 
aggregating two miles in length, through 
their resisting bases. 

Through this five-chambered gate San 
Francisco will expand! 

As the day approaches when this cut- 
off will be christened by gusts of steam 
and inducted into the schedule to the 
shrieking of whistles, what follows? 
The answer is the most interesting part 
of the story. Immediately nineteen 
towns—from San Francisco to San Jose 
—will feel the substantial advantage of 
seventeen minutes saved in coming to 
“the city” and in returning home. At 
Visitacion Point “the hump. yard” will 


THE SPREAD OF 


begin operations, which means that the 
dispatching of the vast volume of freight 
shipped out of the metropolis will be 
greatly expedited. On the day that the 
first train rolls southward through the 
tunnels an inviting area as large as that 
which it now occupies will be thrown 
open to San Francisco; and though the 
land may not be had as cheaply, this will 
be an event surpassing in importance all 
the opening of Indian reservations to 
settlement that the Government has done 
in a decade. 

That four miles eliminated and that 
seventeen minutes saved will add a daily 
and substantial balance to the account 
of San Bruno, Millbrae, Burlingame, San 
Mateo, Beresford, Belmont, San Carlos, 
Redwood City, Fair Oaks, Menlo Park, 
Palo Alto, Mayfield, Castro, Mountain 
View, Sunnyvale; Lawrence, Santa Clara, 
College Park and San Jose. The San 
Jose business man, leaving home at eight 
o'clock in the morning will reach the 
Third and Townsend depot in a little 
more than an hour, and can be up town 
sometime before the banks open. The 
San Mateo commuter, finding that a later 
train will now bring him to his office on 
time, can breakfast with deliberation. 
The Stanford University student living 
in San Francisco, who travels daily to 
Palo Alto, will find those seventeen 
minutes very precious. The truck 
farmer, the fruit-grower and the dairy- 
man living along the way, who know 
the full meaning of “perishable goods,” 
will show you how seventeen minutes 
earlier into market soon runs into seven- 
teen dollars. With the country brought 
a quarter of an hour and two minutes 
closer to their work, many heads of 
families will find it possible to let the 
children grow up in the meadows and 
dells of San Mateo and Santa Clara 
counties. 

A hump yard is a network of trackage 
upon a piece of rising ground where the 
law of gravity assists a railroad company 
in assembling freight trains. The hump 
yard is a new institution in California, 
and presently one of the most interesting 
expeditions which the San Franciscan 
may take, will be to go down to Visitacion 
bay where there isn’t any bay now, and 
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ON THE OLD SAN JOSE STAGE ROAD 
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ONE OF THE FIVE GATEWAYS THROUGH 
watch the hump yard at work. Freight 
ears billed to many destinations will be 
gathered up as fast as they are filled in 
the city yards and whisked to the hump 
yard. The locomotive will drag the 
badly mixed train to the summit of the 
knoll and leave it. The main line 
stretching down the slope is like the 
trunk of a tree with countless spur 
tracks, like limbs, branching off on either 
side. There will be about as many spurs 
as there are important shipping points— 
points to which freight is shipped from 
San Francisco. Switchmen wait at the 
switches which open the spurs. A brake- 
man uncouples the first car of the engine- 


WHICH SAN FRANCISCO IS EXPANDING 

less train at the summit of the yard and 
glances at the placard tacked to the slid- 
ing door. “New Orleans,” it reads. The 
brakeman waves his arms in signal to 
the switchman down at the New Orleans 
spur as he loosens the brakes and lets 
the car glide down the slope by gravity. 
By the time Mr. Brakeman has the next 
car uncoupled and ready to shoot the 
chutes, the first car is in its place on the 
New Orleans siding. When it is time to 
start a long freight train to New Orleans, 
the locomotive comes along and it isn’t 
difficult to draw out from their spurs all 
the cars bound down Louisiana way. 
This method of making up trains in a 
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A TUNNEL ENTRANCE ON THE 


hump yard is convenient and time-saving. 
It saves endless switching in city yards. 
It expedites forwarding. San Francisco 
shippers will realize an instant benefit. 

On the one hundred and forty acres of 
ground where was once Visitacion bay 
the Southern Pacific will construct in 
addition to the hump yard, complete 
facilities for receiving, classifying, dis- 
patching and storing freight. Here will 
spring up a great clearing-house for the 
freight—its own stuffs and wares it 
receives from the Orient—which San 
Francisco sends all over the country. 
Locomotives will puff in and out of a 
forty-stall roundhouse. Spreading over 
many acres will be the modernly 


CUT-OFF LINE 
equipped shops doing the repair work 
for the entire division. A thriving settle- 
ment will surround this scene where 
several hundred men will be employed. 
As one follows the west shore of San 
Francisco bay southward from the Union 
Iron Works for five or six miles and takes 
note of land and water and the graceful 
coves, there arises before him the image 
of another land and seascape of which it 
is no mean counterpart—the shore of the 
Pacific north of Santa Barbara, which 
more than anything else, perhaps, has 
made the railway Coast Line world 
famous. That wonderful vista of hill 
and bluff and beach and lazy blue ocean 
is reproduced here in miniature with no 
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A SHORT CUT UNDERGROUND ROUTE WITCH 


diminution of its charm. There the hills 
parallel the shore; here they leave the 
shore and come back to it again after 
throwing a high protecting wall around 
little vallevs—the most enchanting little 
valleys which the five tunnels of the Bay 
Shore cut-off have now linked together 
and thrown open, like a Mission garden, 
to the city. The hills reach their greatest 
eminence at the back of these valleys, 
effectually protecting them from any 
gale which might sweep across the penin- 
sula from the ocean. Few spots in San 
Francisco are so well protected. The 
only winds to which these valleys are 
open are the breezes from the east which 
cool the summer. These vales are hardly 
less balmy than Santa Barbara, and yet 
they might be said to offer a variety of 
climate. The temperature of each valley 
is affected by the configuration of its own 
hills which in some instances are more 
completely enclosing than in_ others. 
Perhaps it is not far-fetched to assert 
that the home-builder who comes hither 
may halt in one spot after another and 
lift up a moistened finger until he has 
found that climate he seeks. 

The hills have a beauty which is rare 
even if bald, but for the luxuriant grasses. 
The unforested condition of the slopes 


RU 


NS UNDER SAINT JOSEPH’S ORPHAN ASYLUM 


is due to the neglect of man and not to 
the unwillingness of the ground. Here 
and there where a very humble inn stands 
as a milestone upon the wagonroad, or 
where some dairyman has built his home 
among cows in a meadow, trees have been 
planted and have quickly sprung up to 
attest the productivity of the soil. When 
bungalows hang above the dairies, shrub- 
bery and trees will come fast enough. 
Flower gardens, too, though many citi- 
zens-to-be of these vales may dispute 
the urgent necessity of hyacinths and 
tulips where garden areas are already 
a-blossom with poppies and lupines, lark- 
spurs and wild roses. <A distinguished 
botanist says in her book that she has 
not found finer beds of wild flowers in 
California than on the San Francisco 
peninsula, and the Latin names of 
several of them in understandable English 
mean that they are not found anywhere 
else. 

At South San Francisco—or South 
City, as it is now called—which will be 
the first stop on the cut-off outside the 
city, there are unmistakable evidences of 
activity in anticipation of new and rapid 
train service. This section has been 
rather isolated heretofore on account of 
inadequate means of _ transportation. 
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IN THE NEW STATION OF THE SAN FRANCISCO GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


With the new line in operation, it will be 
in point of time, nearer to the business 
center than much of the residence dis- 
tricts of San Francisco itself, particularly 
so with reference to the congested indus- 
trial districts lying in the southern part 


of the Greater City. The territory here 
offers room and opportunity to the work- 
ing class for suburban homes. The 
cut-off will give these people quick and 
cheap means of transportation. In antici- 
pation of these conditions an enterprising 

















34 IN VISITACION VALLEY, WHERE THE NEW FREIGHT YAKDS ARE LOCATED 
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firm has purchased over four hundred 
acres comprising two large valleys, 
sheltered by the high hills on the north, 
east and west. The aggregate amount of 
this purchase exceeds over half a million 
dollars. Every vart of this tract will be 
occupied by homes of wage earners, not 
only those from San Francisco, but the 
place itself is rapidly becoming , Tr indus- 
trial center. It has now a population OM. 
over five thousand with all the modern 

facilities of a modern city. Already it 


has a large number of great manufac- , 


turing plants, employing upward of two, 
thousandmen. inere 
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ported above him on iron bridges. There 
is perhaps no other ten miles of railroad 
in California which cost as much to build. 
The Southern Pacific has eliminated 4.86 
miles of distance, several hundred degrees 
of curvature, heavy grades, and seven- 
teen minutes in time at a cost of several 
millions of dollars. 

“The saving in time,” remarked a 
visitor who was watching a gang at work 
“hin, the face of the drift in tunnel No. 3, 
—_. sprobably be felt as far south as 
‘ra Jose:~2 

“eS 
“In these hurry-up days,” replied the 
engineer, “the saving 


’ 





are in operation now 
the Fuller Paint Works, 
the Steiger Terra-cotta 
and Pottery Works, 
the Western Meat 
Company’s plant, the 
Pacific Jupiter Steel 
Works, the Alexander 
Brick Works. Ameri- 
can Smelting Company 
is constructing one of 
the most extensive 
establishments of its 
kind in the world at a 
cost of over $5,000,- 
000. A deep water 
harbor is in course of 
construction that will 
provide docking facili- 
ties for ocean going 
ships. 

The pen with which 
the railroad executive 
wrote “Go ahead” 
upon the plans and 
estimates of the engi- 
neers who spied out the Bay Shore cut-off 
project should be placed in the Smithson- 
ian Museum. The true magnitude of the 
undertaking will not Le realized by the 
traveling public until it receives a visual 
impression from the windows of trains 
flying over the new rails. In traversing 
ten miles of road the traveler will go 
through almost two miles of tunnels, with 
the surface of the ground three hundred 
feet above his head; over two miles of 
trestles, with the surface of the water fifty 
feet below his soles; through a cut ninety- 
five feet deep, and under six streets sup- 





A SECTION OF TUNNEL 


in time will doubtless 
be felt as far south as 
New Orleans.” 

As a time-saver the 
Bay Shore cut-off is 
in a class with the 
Ogden-Lucin cut-off 
across Great Salt 
Lake, with the Penn- 
sylvania’s new tunnels 
under the river into 
New York City, and 
with the Southern Pa- 
cific’s other California 
project of building a 
great bridge at Dum- 
barton Point, that 
passengers and freight 
may fly instead of 
float, across San Fran- 
cisco bay.  Incident- 
ally, the two _ local 
undertakings are no 
mean exemplars of a 
great railroad com- 
pany’s unretarded con- 
fidence in the future of a city which is 
having to build itself anew. 

The double tracks of the cut-off will 
carry trains in three months. The last 
tunnel was completed in November. 
One main line is now ninety per cent 
completed; the other is half done. The 
entire work, which was planned under 
the supervision of William Hood, Chief 
Engineer of the Southern Pacific, has 
been carried out under the immediate 
direction of W. E. Marsh, Assistant 
Engineer. Tunnels No. 2 and No. 5 and 
most of the grading were done by con- 
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tract. The remaining tunnels and all 
other work were done by company forces 
under Mr. Marsh. 

The tunnels are, of course, the big 
spectacular feature. One and Two are 
through the Potrero hills; Three is 
through Hunter’s Point hill; Four, the 
longest tunnel, goes under the ridge 


opposite Candlestick Point; Five is 
through Sierra Point. One is 1,817.3 


feet long through massive serpentine with 
ae 


Oss * 
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being 1.884 miles of double-track tun- 
neling. 

The average progress in each end of 


each tunnel—gangs worked from _ both 
ends simultaneously—was a little over 
four feet a day, or eight eet a day total 
progress. No poxyer drills were required 
excepting in fe hard rock in Three. The 
tunnel» Gewalls and invert are of con- 
crete’ and the tunnel arch of brick, with 


thye to material 


ide sections, according 





ONE OF THE CITY’S OUTLETS TO THE SOUTH 


clay seams; Two, 1,086.4 feet long, also 
is through massive serpentine with clay 
seams; Three, 2,364 feet long, is in part 
through wet sand with seams of clay, and 
in part through very hard _ silicated 
formation. Four, which is 3,547 feet 
long, is mainly through very wet ground 
with quicksand and clay layers, and in 
part through medium shale. Five, 
1,133.8 feet in length, is through hard 
sandstone. The total is 9,948.5 feet, 


passed through. The packing between 
sidewalls and arch-ring and _ natural 
material in some cases is broken rock and 
in other cases concrete. The tunnel 
excavation of maximum section, including 
an assumption of six inches all around 
the masonry, was approximately thirty- 
two and two tenths cubic yards per 
lineal foot. 

These tunnels, with the exception of 


No. 5, were taken out with a center 
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CUTTING DOWN THE HILLSIDES TO MAKE THE CITY GREATER 


core, being about eighteen feet high and 
about thirteen feet wide, supporting the 
false timbering, and in the progress of 
excavation two bottom drifts about eight 
feet by seven feet were driven on each 
side of this center core. Two other drifts 
followed, immediately over the first 
drifts, of about the same dimensions. 
These were followed by a heading drift 
between the top of the center core and 
the crown of the excavation, the inter- 
mediate material between the top side 
drifts and the center heading being 
excavated last of all. All excavated 
material was hauled out from the bottom 
drifts, reaching these from the upper 
drifts by convenient chutes. 

That is how Mr. Hood describes the 
way it was done—the hills pierced, and 
the soil spread into acres. A layman, 
ratching with wide open eyes, might say 
that in each case an arch was marked out 
against the base of the hill, that five 
separate tunnels were started upon the 
line of this arch and that the workmen 
never let up, except as the day shift filed 
out to make way for the night shift, until 
the five tunnels were through the hill and 


then the core which separated the tunnels 
was broken out, leaving one big tunnel. 

Tunnel Five, at Sierra Point, was not 
built around a center core as were the 
others, but by “cut and cover.” The 
tunnels are ‘‘wainscoated” with cement, 
and ceiled with brick as snugly as if 
intended for a residence. 

Of the hills tunneled, Hunter’s Point 
hill, through which Three passes, is the 
highest. Its summit is 315 feet above 
the roadbed. Within the city Fourteenth 
avenue, South, is the only street which 
the new road crosses at grade. It goes 
under six streets: Mariposa, Twenty- 
second street, Twenty-third street, Fif- 
teenth avenue, William avenue and 
Paul avenue. Six iron bridges have been 
built in order that the traffic of these 
thoroughfares may roll along uninter- 
ruptedly without danger of collision. 
The new road passes on neat trestles over 
Army street, Fifth, Tenth, Twelfth and 
Thirteenth avenues South, and Q street. 
The longest trestle of the Bay Shore 
cut-off spans Islais creek. It measures 
3,500 feet, reaching from Army street to 
Twelfth avenue South. 
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Next to the tunnel work, the heaviest 
earthwork was at Visitacion Point, where 
a cut ninety-five feet deep, requiring the 
removal of 750,000 yards of material, 
was made. This material was used to fill 
in the cove known as Visitacion bay. 
One hundred and forty acres of land was 
thus made to order, and upon it will be 
constructed the large freight terminal and 
hump yard. The filling in of Visitacion 
bay is an important engineering under- 
taking in itself. Fancy a shallow lake one 
thousand, five hundred feet across; set 
the shovels of your imagination to work 
at replacing all the water with solid 
earth, and then upon the new surface 
build a nice little hill to rise and slope in 
accordance with blue-print plans made 
while the place was still under the tides 
of the bay. In many places piling was 
necessary, and thousands of straight tree 
trunks—some of them sixty feet long— 
were driven down through the mud to 
give the brand new hill a sure foundation. 
Out where the waters left San Francisco 
bay to sweep into Visitacion bay, reach- 
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ing well back into the charming valley, 
a made-to-order waterfront will turn 
back the tides. 

It was January, 1905, when, the pre- 
liminary work having been done, Assist- 
ant Engineer Marsh got his forces to 
work in earnest. In day and night shifts 
he has about three thousand men busy 
almost continually since that time. The 
payroll of three thousand men for two 
years and a half is no inconsiderable 
item, even to a railroad which is to save 
seventeen minutes in running time as a 
result of their work. Twenty million 
bricks went into the tunnels. Cement 
and other materials were required in 
commensurate quantities. 

On the night of April 17, 1906, each 
end of every tunnel saw a full shift at 
work, a thousand men in all. The 
tunnels were brilliantly lighted by elec- 
tricity, but most of the diggers were old 
miners, not one of whom could swing his 
pick with relish until the candle, to which 
he had been accustomed all his working 
life, was sputtering on his hat brim or in 
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the socket whose point was thrust into 
a crevice of the sidewall. It was almost 
quitting time when that now famous con- 
vulsion of nature of the morning of 
April 18 occurred. The electric current 
was shut off instantly by the snapping 
of the wires. Oddly enough, every 
candle went out at the same moment. 
Into the heart of every one of these men 
working far under the ground shot a 
mortal terror. With the dominant 
instinct they whirled and ran, ran pell 
mell until the last was safe in the open 
air, and as each until then unseeing toiler 
burst out into the dawn, he gasped out 
that every mother’s son but himself had 
been killed in his tracks. As a matter of 
fact not one suffered more than trivial 
injuries. Little material was jarred 
down. Not a brick or a piece of con- 
crete fell. The work had been well 
done. To-day you will not find a crack 
or a chink in the spread of brick and con- 
crete at the portals of either of the tun- 
nels, and no trowel has touched these 
facings since they were built in the B. Q. 
days. “If all the brick work in San 
Francisco had been as carefully done—”’ 
said Mr. Marsh. And doubtless the rest 
of his remark is as full of logic as his 
brick walls are full of mortar. 

The great disaster brought no obstacle 
and no interruption to the work. A 
No. 9 earthquake did not fracture the 
faith of the builders. A No. 10 fire did 
not cause them to question the necessity 
of going on with the spending of several 
million dollars to save four miles and 
seventeen minutes. “We were delayed 
by the disaster,” says the boss of the job. 
“It was nearly three days before we had 
our full quota of men back at work in the 
tunnels and on the cut!” 

As one walks through the tunnels from 
one fair pocket of country to the next, 
the meaning of this new bit of railroad 
breaks in upon him with tremendous 
force. The rails cease to be the path for 
a train; the tunnels are no longer the 
loopholes of a locomotive that has not 
time to go around. It is rather that here 
is the means of the city’s coming and that 
here are the open doors which Nature in 
reward of man’s ingenuity in opening 
them will never close again. They are 
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wide to that expansion which is inevit- 
able: which is, in fact, at hand. 

A burned city is not a buried city—not 
in the case of San Francisco. A popu- 
lation that was scared for a moment does 
not mean a population that is scattered 
after a year. It was said by the men 
who delivered the mail that San Fran- 
cisco had five hundred thousand people 
at the time of the fire. On the anniver- 
sary of the conflagration the postmen 
estimated the city’s population at four 
hundred and thirty-five thousand. The 
remainder of the population is gradually 
moving back from its temporary refuge 
in towns across the bay—moving back as 
fast as dwellings can be built to lodge 
them. With ten years of steady employ- 
ment ahead—now, at least, at the highest 
wage ever paid in any city of the world— 
workers in the building trades are desert- 
ing every other city in the country to make 
San Francisco their home. ‘The pros- 
perity which is not to be divorced from 
such unprecedented building activity is 
attracting men of every occupation, with 
their families, in commensurate ratio. 
The statisticians who estimated San Fran- 
cisco’s population at one million in twenty 
years, a year ago, now declare that there 
is every reason to believe that it will 
attain that figure in less than half of 
twenty years. 

And where will this growing popula- 
tion find abode? The city proper of 
to-day might stow them away, but there 
are several reasons for believing that the 
city never will. There has never been 
abnormal crowding in San Francisco. 
There have been no tenements in the 
sense that New York and Chicago and 
Boston understand the term. There is a 
quality engendered of the sunshine and 
atmosphere and the whole out-of-doors 
that has moved the San Franciscan ever 
to demand full measure of elbow room. 
He is content to do business in a sky- 
scraper, but there have been no six-storied 
flats. The Bay Shore cut-off has found 
an answer for the most important and the 
most imperative public question which is 
taking shape in San Francisco. 

The first trains that slip out of the city 
under the Potrero hills will carry men 
with building plans—neat blue-prints 
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CONTOUR SHOWING THE OLD RAILWAY GRADE OUT OF SAN FRANCISCO 


which call for two very different classes 
of structures. They will be the plans 
for homes and the plans for factories. 
It is possible that there will be sharp 
tussles for some of the choicest sites 
between builders whose purposes might 
be differentiated as builders for wealth 
and builders for health. Which valleys 
or which localities shall be given over to 
homes and which to the hum of industry 
remains to be decided. But the differ- 
ences of their general requirements will 
make the contest, if contest there is 
to be, a brief one. 

The day a spade turned on the Bay 
Shore cut-off, the directors of the Cali- 
fornia Gas and Electric Company autoed 
out to the south side of Visitacion valley 
and bought fifty-four acres of land for 
fifty-four thousand dollars. Upon this 
site they have erected a plant which is 


Four 5,400 h. p. gas engines, each the 
largest in the world except for the other 
three, fill the little valley day and night 
with their pleasant monotone. But even 
the four largest gas engines ever set up 
could be accommodated on less than fifty- 
four acres of ground space, so the direct- 
ors told a real estate dealer to sell off 
half their land for exactly what they had 
paid for all of it—#54,000. A week 
later a representative of the company was 
barely in time to stop the acceptance of 
a deposit to bind the sale. The offer was 
raised—raised to double the amount 
which had been asked. But.the directors 
had decided very positively that they did 
not wish to sell. 

The Guggenheims, known as factors 
in most of the great regions where ores 
are smelted, were quick to see and pre- 
pare for the advantages to come. Far 
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established a plant which is to grow into 
large proportions. A colossal brickyard 
is already there. The city has suffered 
for want of a suitable and extensive 
factory district outside the town but not 
out of touch with it. Now the district 
is come: the factories are a matter of 
months. 

The big, fine aspect of this expansion, 
however, is not that it will multiply the 
industrial activities of San Francisco: 
it is that it will add comfort, pictur- 
esqueness and happiness to the home life 
of the city’s people. The man who, 
unless city-bound by an unusual circum- 
stance, can not find somewhere in tiese 
valleys or -upon their sloping walls that 
spot which moves the old yearning in his 
heart to a cry of “This is it!” is a man 
who would live in a barrel and call it the 
best there is. There is no exaggeration 
in this picture of city folk eager to move 
into the country. As truly as the farm 
youth has always cast longing eyes in the 
direction of the city is there a sure law 
of compensation. The city-bred man 
longs for a seat in the country, even 
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though he may delude himself with the 
belief that it is only because “it would 
be better for the children out there.” 

And now the heart of the country is 
to be brought within twenty minutes of 
the heart of the city! The very tunnels 
which connect the two, while setting no 
check upon the human stream which will 
ebb and flow all day, will ever serve that 
sentiment which makes the city worker 
love to say that he “lives out of town.” 
Perhaps the width of the tunnels will 
prove too narrow to allow the evil things 
of a big city to flow out! 

It is said that when a certain philoso- 
pher of Athens had been led along the 
Appian Way into Rome and shown the 
marvelous palace of a triumphant Caesar, 
he was asked: “And now, O sage, what is 
the sum of human happiness?” And the 
gray philosopher, whom much learning 
had not bereft of an appetite for the 
meads of life, in effect, made answer: 
“Give me a nook and a brook and a book 
and the noise of a distant city to make me 
enjoy my riches.” 

Come, wise man of the Greeks! 
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VISITACION BAY, BEFORE IT WAS FILLED AND MADE SOLID GROUND 
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LOOKING NORTH ON KEARNY STREET 
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FRENCH SAVINGS BANK IN CENTER (FORMERLY BULLOCK AND JONES BUILDING) 
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THE CENTER OF SAN FRANCISCO, LOOKING FROM THE NINTH 
STORY OF THE FLOOD BUILDING DOWN MARKET STREET. THE 
BUILDING IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION ON THE RIGHT WILL 
BE THE LARGEST REINFORCED CONCRETE OFFICE BUILDING IN 
THE WORLD. BEYOND ARE THE HUMBOLDT BANK AND “THE 
CALL”’ BUILDINGS 


























LOOKING NORTHERLY FROM CALIFORNIA STREET HILL, SHOW- 
ING THE RAPID GROWTH OF THAT SECTION OF SAN FRANCISCO 
—WHILE THE WATER FRONT WAS NOT DAMAGED BY FIRE, YET 
THIS ENTIRE SECTION WAS COMPLETELY DESTROYED. NEARLY 
ALL BUILDINGS HERE SHOWN HAVE GONE UP DURING THE 
YEAR 














FROM RINCON HILL, LOOKING NORTHERLY—SHOWING THE 
NEW WHOLESALE DISTRICT AND THE LARGE SKY-SCRAPERS OF 
THE BANKING AND INSURANCE SECTION, WHICH HAVE BEEN 
RISING FROM AMONG THE RUINS—IN THE FOREGROUND ARE 
PILES OF BRICKS AND OTHER SIGNS OF RECONSTRUCTION. THE 
DOME ON THE EXTREME LEFT IS THAT OF THE CITY HALL 


























FROM THE “CHRONICLE” BUILDING, LOOKING NORTHERLY— 
SHOWING THE FAIRMONT HOTEL ON THE SUMMIT OF NOB 
HILL ON THE LEFT—IN THE CENTER, THE NEW BUILDING OF 
SHERMAN, CLAY AND COMPANY—ON -THE RIGHT, NEW BLOCKS 
IN THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS CENTER. THE HILL IN THE 
DISTANCE ON THE RIGHT IS TELEGRAPH HILL, AND THE AREA 
BETWEEN THAT AND CALIFORNIA STREET IS NEARLY ALL 
COVERED BY BUILDINGS 
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LOOKING EAST ACROSS KEARNY STREE? 
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A QUESTION OF STRENGTH 


By Warren CHENEY 


(See Frontispiece Drauing by R. L. Partington) 


irritating persistence and Grigory should like to see him when he is told.” 
Mihailitch swore as he threw down He turned again to the man who had 
spoken first and held out a glass. 
“Confound the priest!” he _ said. “Here, Kosma,” he said, “drink this 
“What does he want to spoil sport for! for courage and go back to Father 
Kosma, did you tell him that I said to Gerasim. Tell him I say he is to go on 
put the confession off until to-night?” to Nulato without confessing the men at 
The man addressed half rose in his place this time, but that he may send in the 
and saluted sheepishly. account for the fees as usual to the clerk 
“Yes, your well-born,” he answered and the company will make it good.” 
with a grin, “but he did not seem to be The man looked at him with sulky hesita- 
convinced. He said that he had only tion and crossed himself vigorously as 
these two hours to give to us, as he goes he arrived at the meaning of the too 
on to Nulato this afternoon with the evident charge. 
dogs.” “You can carry that message yourself, 
Grigory Mihailitch shrugged his shoul- Grigory Mihailitch,” he said resentfully. 
ders contemptuously. “My duty to the company does not run 
“Half the time, then, is gone now,” he to the peril of my soul!” The bidar- 
said, “and you limbs of Satan are much _ shik’s face flushed at the defiance of his 
too far a-field to be.rounded up in the authority and he straightened his great 
short time that remains.” bulk involuntarily into an attitude of 
“It is the fees,” growled the man who command. The humor of the thing was 
sat next to him on the bench. ‘He does _ still in him, however, and after a moment 
not want to lose the fees.” he settled back with a laugh. 
Grigory Mihailitch looked thought- “O go on!” he said coaxingly. “There 
fully at the speaker and then shook his is no need to be afraid.” 
g head. “But it is rank sacrilege!’ cried the 
s “IT am not so sure of that,” he said man protestingly. ‘He will have me all 
slowly. “There is more of the hunter in the rest of the day doing penance up 
him than you think. It is worth trying, there by the screen.” 


Te bell continued to ring with though,” he added with a smile. “I 


his cards. 
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“Well, that will not hurt you,” returned 
the other laughing, “and it will save the 
rest of us from giving up our holiday to 
prayers.” The unwilling messenger 
shook his head. 

“It would not help,’ he persisted 
stubbornly. ‘He said he would consider 
nothing until you had come yourself.” 
The young man’s face sobered and he set 
his teeth together with a snap. 

“So that is it, is it?” he said half 
under his breath. “I had a suspicion he 
might be after me.” He sat for full a 
moment with his under lip drawn in 
between his teeth. 

“Well, if I have to go, I will,” he said 
with an attempt at his former gaiety, 
“and you sinners may depend upon it 
that I will make the best terms for you 
that I can.” Going across to Kosma, he 
handed him the glass the man _ had 
refused to take. 

“T do not blame you for your disinclina- 
tion,” he said gently. “I am not at all 
sure that I want to go myself.” He 
strode leisurely across the room, paused 
for a moment to turn up the fur collar of 
his coat, and then pulling down his cap 
so that it would protect his ears, he went 
out without further word. 

The keen nip of ‘the wind chilled out 
of him the last vestige of the lightness 
he had assumed before the men and he 
let himself plod heavily over the creaking 
snow and scarcely lifted his eyes to look 
around. But as he approached the log 
building which had been set aside as a 
church, he forced himself to walk more 
jauntily and increased his speed and 
when he burst in on Father Gerasim in 
his little chamber off from the main room 
of the house, it was with much noise and 
stamping of his feet and a shout that 
echoed through all the confines of the 
place. 

He found the priest sitting on his 
stove and smoking sedulously a long 
copper pipe; while beside him stood his 
bell, which he conscientiously rang 
again as a reminder even as he saw the 
bidarshik come in. Grigory Mihailitch 
rushed at him as he came down and with- 
out waiting for the blessing from his 
outstretched fingers, took him enthusias- 
tically in his arms. 





“So you are come again,” he cried. 
“Surely you should stand high with the 
archimandrite for promptness in your 
rounds. Why, my fellows here do not 
get time to sin enough to render confes- 
sion interesting before you reappear, 
wipe out the account, and start them in 
again. ‘It is less than a month,’ they 
said to-day in consternation. ‘What 
have we to tell him in that time!’ It is 
true, too, Gerasim Ivanovitch, and that 
is the reason they would not come when 
they heard you ring your bell.” The 
priest made no answer to the voluble 
salute but drew himself away with a 
distinct reserve. 

“And how about yourself, Grigory 
Mihailitch?” he said at length with quiet 
directness. The young man’s _ face 
changed and he let down his eyes. 

“IT was away when you were here 
before,” he began hesitatingly. 

“Yes, and the time before that you 
did not come,” broke in the priest impa- 
tiently, “and to-day again I should not 
have seen you if I had not forced the 
point.” The young man_ studiously 
avoided meeting his accuser’s eyes and he 
nodded sheepishly like a child caught in 
a fault. 

“True,” he murmured, “it is very 
true.” The priest’s face softened as.he 
noted the culprit’s repentant mood. 

“Grigory Mihailitch,’ he said, “we 
have been good companions now for 
almost three years and I am loth to let 
you go away from me without a word. 
What is it that has happened to you all 
at once? If you could not come to me as 
a confessor could you not still approach 
me as a friend?” The bidarshik did not 
answer, but remained with his eyes cast 
down upon the ground. 

“What is it?” insisted the other after 
a pause. “You had no concealment from 
me up to two months ago.” The young 
man forced himself to answer though he 
did not raise his eyes. 

“There is nothing,” he said in a low 
voice. The priest continued to look at 
him in affectionate perplexity and for 
a moment did not speak. Then he came 
close to his companion and laid his hand 
gently on his arm. 
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A QUESTION 


“May I guess at your trouble?’ he 
said shyly. Grigory Mihailitch looked 
up quickly as if to measure what the 
priest knew from his eyes. 

“There is no harm I suppose, in guess- 
ing,” he said slowly, but there was a 
covert note of challenge in his voice. But 
the priest, the permission gained, stood 
in evident embarrassment uncertain how 
to begin. In the end, he came to where 
Grigory Mihailitch stood and putting 
both hands on his shoulders, pushed him 
back from him so that he could see his 
face. 

“Grisha, man,” he said wistfully, “is 
there then no other woman in the world?” 
The young man met his gaze steadily and 
slowly shook his head. 

“Not for me,” he said huskily and 
gulped to clear his throat. Father Gera- 
sim turned away and stood looking 
unseeingly out across the room. 

“Christ help us!” he said solemnly and 
crossed himself as he spoke. Grigory 
Mihailitch followed him with his eyes 
but did not move till the priest spoke 
again. 

“What is to come of it, Grisha?” he 
said earnestly. ‘Surely you are not the 
man to cry for that you know you can 
not have.” The big man stirred rest- 
lessly and softly struck his hands 
together as he stood. 

“I can wait,” he declared doggedly 
and looked up at the roof. 

“But,” cried the priest, ‘““Dounia Pau- 
lovna is Nikolo Kokovitch’s wife, and 
even if she cared for you you could not 
take her away from him!” Grigory 
Mihailitch stiffened sharply and turned 
on his interlocutor with a gesture that 
was almost a threat. 

“Why not?” he demanded fiercely. 
“Who is there to prevent me if I make 
up my mind?” 

“God,” answered the priest promptly. 
“He has not put it in you to do such a 
wrong.” 

“But would it be more wrong than the 
way she is living now?” 

“That is not for you to decide. How 
can you know what God’s plan for 
Dounia Paulovna may be?” Grigory 
Mihailitch ignored the question and came 
back to the first declaration he had made. 
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“T can wait,” he said quietly. “Who 
knows but Nikolo Kokovitch may die?” 
The priest caught a sinister suggestion 
from his tone which was not shadowed 
by his words. 

“You would not do that, Grisha,” he 
cried almost pleadingly. “Surely you 
have not thought of that!” 

“T do not know what I have thought!” 
cried the bidarshik with growing excite- 
ment. ‘Sometimes I am not sure that I 
think at all. Do you suppose I am doing 
this of my own accord? It is like a fire 
in me I can not put out. I can not eat, 
I can not sleep and the burden of it 
weighs on me as the ice does on the 
river there outside.” 

“But you have conquered it!” burst 
out the priest triumphantly. “I have 
seen more than you know, and you have 
fought a good fight. Do you think it is 
a small thing to do as you have done? 
I know—because you are of my people 
besides being my friend,—that when 
Dounia Paulovna has been hungry you 
have seen that she was fed, when-she 
was cold you have kindled her a fire, and 
more than that, because it helped her 
self-respect to see it, you have put out 
your hand to her drunken husband and 
labored unselfishly to keep him on his 
feet.” The bidarshik threw out his 
hands protestingly. 

“T love her,” he said simply. “How 
could I do less?” 

“You could not,” returned the priest 
promptly, “but you might have demanded 
so much more from her in return. It is 
a fine thing, Grisha, that when you found 
the pear you coveted leaned out to you, 
you did not touch it to make it fall into 
your hand.” Grigory Mihailitch flushed 
and opened his mouth to speak, but the 
priest held up his hand for silence. 

“Let me finish,’ he insisted. “You 
have conquered yourself so far, Grisha, 
but what about the time that is to come? 
Are you going to be strong enough to 
hold out to the end? O promise me,” 
he broke off suddenly, “that you will find 
the heart to give her up. Surely you are 
strong enough for that!” He seized the 
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bidarshik by the hands and gripped 
them impetuously as he spoke. Grigory 
Mihailitch did not resist him but he 
mournfully shook his head. 

“I can make no promise,” he said with 
gentle opposition. “As God wills it, so 
it must be.” 

“But you will try?” 

“Yes, I will try.” 

“That is the same thing,” cried the 
priest positively. “I shall go away with 
an easier heart.” He went to the door 
and looked up at the sun. 

“My time is already spent,” he said. 
“Will you help me to get off?” The 
young man assisted at the gathering of 
the scanty luggage and saw that it was 
lashed securely on the sledge. Father 
Gerasim said no more, until the whole 
was ready for the start. Then he took 
Grigory Mihailitch tenderly in. his arms 
and kissed him on each cheek. 

“T have been thinking of what you 
said just now about the river,” he said 
soberly. “It is true that this thing will 
take hold on you and overspread the 
whole current of your life. But after 
all the ice is only on the surface and I 
believe you will have the courage to hold 
on till it breaks up. But that is going 
to be the time that you must watch, 
Grisha. Pray God that when the ice 
goes out there may not be shipwreck for 
you in the sudden running of the flood.” 

Grigory Mihailitch stood absently 
kicking the snow with his foot, until the 
last sound of the priest’s going had 
faded into air. Then he straightened 
himself moodily and looked irresolutely 
towards the barracks he had so lately 
left. The priest had put his finger unerr- 
ingly on the sore spot in his heart and 
the discomfort of the process took from 
him for the time the desire to be with 
others of his kind. 

“TI am a fool!” he said in savage pro- 
test against fate, and, facing about, he 
went swiftly down to the river and almost 
at a run through the drifts along the 
levels on its brink. 

He did not come back till the short day 
was fairly spent. Then the continued 


exercise had worked its miracle with him 
but it had not brought him any lasting 
peace. He was tired both in mind and 
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body and his shoulders drooped patheti- 
cally with the weariness he did not take 
the trouble to conceal. 

At the edge of the settlement he 
paused irresolutely at the parting of the 
ways and looked first at the barrack 
building and then at the little group of 
houses which stood by themselves beyond 
the church. The lights were beginning 
to blossom cheerily in the windows of the 
big public building and he caught inter- 
mittingly the shouts and singing of the 
men. There was not enough appeal to 
him, however, in the suggested cheer and 
he turned his eyes wistfully back again 
toward the little dwellings by the 
unpainted church. 

“Why not?” he said to himself almost 
defiantly and turning suddenly into the 
side path, he went swiftly across the 
level in the direction his inclinations led. 
At the second house beyond the church 
he turned and passing around to the side, 
paused near a window and stood looking 
through it for a moment into the lighted 
room beyond. 

Satisfied apparently with what he saw, 
he raised his hand and tapped cautiously 
on the glass. There was an answering 
stir within and a sound as of a 
chair drawn back. He let his hand fall 
to his side and moved away from the 
window, taking up a new station near the 
door. 

After some minutes’ waiting, he heard 
the rattle of the lifted latch. The door 
opened slowly and as softly closed. He 
knew the person he had waited for had 
come out, though the darkness showed 
her figune as scarcely more than a shadow 
against the deep background of the 
house. Grigory Mihailitch leaned for- 
ward eagerly and put out his hand. 

“Dounia!” he said softly. The woman 
shrank consciously as she felt his touch 
and drew herself back till she was beyond 
the reach of his arm. 

“What do you want with me, Grigory 
Mihailitch?” she said. Her voice was 
high and clear and the tremor of excite- 
ment in it gave it an unusual sharpness 
in the stillness of the dusk. 

“Hush!” cried the man warningly, 
and stepped back into the deeper shade. 
The woman went on without waiting for 
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further answer though she lowered her 
voice involuntarily in deference to his 
command. 

“You told me you would not come 
again,” she said reproachfully. The man 
made no further effort to come near her, 
and hung down his head. 

“Ts it then so unpleasant a thing to 
have me near you?” he asked. The 
woman gave a little exclamation of dis- 
sent. 

“You know it is not!” she declared 
earnestly. “If the coming could be open 
and before the world, I would gladly 
have you with me whert you would. It 
is the deceit of it!’ she burst out with 
sudden excitement, “the hiding and the 
coming in the dark. I can not bear to 
have it in my life!” 

“But you care,” he interrupted, “or 
you would not have let me come before.” 

“Care,” she repeated with a queer 
choke in. her throat. “How could I help 
it, Grigory, after what you have done 
for me and mine?” He seized her by 
the arm and drew her swiftly after him 
around the corner of the house. 

“Come!” he said almost fiercely. 
“Come here to the window where I can 
see your face.” She followed him pass- 
ively and let him thrust her close against 
the wall so that the light shown on her 
through the uncurtained panes. 

“Look at me,’ he commanded. “I 
want to see your eyes when you tell me 
that you care.” The face which she 
turned up to him was charged with feel- 
ing and he saw that her cheeks were wet 
with tears. She met his glance unwaver- 
ingly however and made no effort to 
avoid the issue he had made. 

“I do care,’ she began tremulously, 
“though the way is not the one that you 
desire.” 

“It is the same thing in the end,” he 
said. “There is but one way in which 
a woman can care for a man.” Dounia 
Paulovna shrank from him with a quick 
indrawing of the breath. 

“No! no!” she cried. “You know that 
is not true.” Then with a sudden 
abandon of appeal, she leaned out to 
him and set both her hands against his 
breast. 


“Let me go, Grisha! Let me go!” 
she cried brokenly. “I give you all that 
can honestly be given. You know that I 
can never come to you. Be generous and 
let me go in peace!” Her forlornness 
touched him though it did not convince 
him quite. He stood stubbornly in his 
place without word or sign, but his eyes 
went down before hers and he turned his 
head till she could not see his face. She 
was quick to recognize her advantage 
and went on without waiting for him to 
speak. 

“You say you love me, Grisha,”’ she 
said reproachfully. “Why then do you 
do that which you know will give me 
pain?” 

“Tt is for you as much as for myself,” 
he answered. “Why should I stand aside 
and let Nikolo Kokovitch spoil your 
life?” She was silent for a moment. 

“Yes, he has spoiled it,” she said at 
last. 

“Then why do you not leave him and 
come to me? It could all be done in so 
easy and honest a way.” She turned to 
him with reproachful eyes. 

“What would Nikolo Kokovitch say if 
he knew what you were asking of me?” 
she began unsteadily. Her voice broke 
so that she came to a complete pause. 
Then she went on with an intensity that 
was almost bitterness. “He thinks you 
are his friend.” 

“Tell him,” he urged with a ring of 
challenge. “I am not afraid to face him 
with the truth!” 

“Oh I could not!” she cried impul- 
sively. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“It is not so easy to explain to you,” 
she said with evident embarrassment, 
“but for one thing it is because I do not 
like to give him pain.” There was some- 
thing in her words or voice which 
startled him, and taking her face roughly 
between his hands he looked at her with 
searching eyes. 

“You still love him?” he demanded 
huskily. 

“How can I tell,” she answered almost 
under her breath. It was a new thought 
to him, and letting her go, he stood 
looking confusedly at her as if he did 
not know what to say. Her heart went 
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out to him and she timidly put out her 
hand until it touched his arm. 

“Is it so strange a thing,” she said, 
“when I have been his wife?” 

“Yes,” he declared angrily. “He has 
long ago forfeited a husband’s rights.” 

“TI know he is weak, but he has never 
given me an unkind word and I am the 
only person in the world he has to love 
and comfort him. That is it, Grigory. 
Would you have me take away from him 
the only thing he has?” Grigory 
Mihailitch had a sudden mental vision of 
the irresponsible creature on whom she 
pinned her faith and his blood stirred 
hotly within him at the irony. He 
knew—as all the post knew—that the 
man was as unstable in his constancy to 
his wife as in all the other offices of his 
miserable life; and with a sudden stir 
of exultation, it came to him that he held 
in his hand the power to turn the situa- 
tion as he wished. 

“How do you know—” he began im- 
pulsively and then stopped. The woman 
took up the challenge almost as it was 
given. 

“T have not had to reason on it,” she 
said proudly. “He has told me and I can 
see it for myself.” With a swift revul- 
sion of feeling, the man forced himself 
to silence. They faced each other 
dumbly for a space and then, without 
warning, Grigory Mihailitch leaned for- 
ward and caught her in his arms. 

“You are a good woman,” he said, and 
kissed her fairly on the mouth. 

“Oh Grisha! no! no!” she cried and 
struggled blindly to push herself away. 
He laughed grimly and let her go from 
him till he held her only by the arm. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “It was an 
honest kiss and one of which you need 
not be ashamed. I am going and this 
time I am not coming back. I should 
not have been here now if I had under- 
stood before that you still cared. I do 
not know why God should give you to 
Nikolo Kokovitch rather than to me, but 
he has, and I can only accept the fact. 
But believe me, I am not going out of 
your life. If the time comes when you 
no longer love Nikolo Kokovitch—” 

“It will never come!”’she broke in 
defiantly. 
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“I shall wait and see,’ he answered 
with the quiet positiveness he had before 
shown with the priest. “Though in the 


meantime your man shall have his 
chance.” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded 
breathlessly. 


“Wait and you will see,” he said. Of 
his own accord he let go her arm and 
stepped back into the darkness, leaving 
her alone. She stood for a moment 
listening, stirred to vague fear by the 
covert threat that had seemed to speak 
in his last words. Then, her faith in 
him reasserted itself and she straight- 
ened with a sob. 

“He would not do that,’ she said 
softly and lifted her head as if she were 
defending him to some one other than 
herself. 

* * * 

When Grigory Mihailitch re-entered 
the smoke-filled barrack room, the men 
received him with a shout. He laughed 
and took the glass held out to him, but 
remained by the door and lifted up his 
hand. 

“Where is 
asked abruptly. 

“He has not come in,” answered some- 
one in the group. The bidarshik’s face 
flushed as he thought of the waiting 
woman he had left. 

“Send him to me as soon as he 
reports,” he ordered. He drank off his 
glass and set it down, and raising pro- 
testing hands to those who would have 
detained him, slipped from the place and 
went to his own room. 

It was morning before Nikolo Koko- 
vitch returned. He came in on the 
bidarshik jauntily and bowed with easy 
deference as he took off his leather cap. 

“You sent for me, your well-born,” he 
said respectfully. Grigory Mihailitch 
nodded absently and for the moment did 
not speak. His eyes fixed themselves on 
the man with almost wistful intentness 
and in his mind he was questioning the 
familiar detail of his carriage and 
appearance as if in the hope of surpris- 
ing there the thing which made him of 
such worth in Dounia Paulovna’s eyes. 
The man felt the scrutiny and stirred 
uneasily in his place. 


Nikolo Kokovitch?” he 
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“Where were you last night?” asked 
the bidarshik at last. The man flushed 
consciously though he gave a sigh of 
relief that the inquiry led to a derelic- 
tion so much less weighty than he had 
feared. 

“T was across the river at the native 
village,’ he said hesitatingly. “I did 
not know it was forbidden.” 

“It is not—for the younger men,” 
returned the bidarshik coldly, “but you 
seem to have forgotten that you have a 
wife!” The man grinned sheepishly and 
hung down his head. 

“It was only a diversion—” he began 
apologetically. 

“What excuse is that?” said the other 
sternly. “The place for you at night 
time is at home.” The man assented 
submissively but his expression showed 
surprise rather than belief. Grigory 
Mihailitch saw how lightly the argument 
weighed with him and turned to a new 
order of attack. 

“Have you no fear of losing Dounia 
Paulovna?” he cried with rough direct- 
ness. “Do you not understand that if 
you do not care to stay and comfort her, 
there will be some other man who will?” 
The smile and the obsequiousness went 
suddenly out of Nikolo Kokovitch’s face 
and he licked his lips to moisten them as 
he took in the full sense of what the 
bidarshik had said. 

“Who is it?” he whispered, coming 
closer and thrusting out his head. “Tell 
me who it is?” 

“I am accusing no one,” returned the 
bidarshik shortly. “If you spend your 
time at home as you should, there will be 
no one to accuse.” But the leaven, thus 
set, stirred wickedly in Nikolo Koko- 
vitch’s blood. Once outside Grigory 
Mihailitch’s door, he put on his cap and 
went straightway to his wife. 

“What is this I hear,” he said, “of you 
having men here while I am away?” 
The woman’s heart sank within her at 
the unexpected attack, but with an effort 
she kept her composure and looked her 
husband steadily in the eyes. 

“There have been no men in the house 
when you have been away,” she said 
quietly. ‘Who has been telling you that 


there have?” 
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“Grigory Mihailitch,’ he declared 
passionately. “I had the word from him 
direct.” Dounia Paulovna cried out 
involuntarily and the tears came into her 
eyes. 

“Grigory Mihailitch!”’ she repeated 
when she could get her voice. “Grigory 
Mihailitch!” Then with a sudden re- 
vulsion of feeling, she brushed away her 
tears and drew herself up proudly to her 
full height. “If Grigory Mihailitch says 
it,” she flashed out angrily, “surely it 
must be so!” Nikolo Kokovitch found 
assurance in her resentment and raised 
a warning hand. 

“Softly,” he said. “Perhaps I was too 
quick. He may not have meant the thing 
exactly so.” 

“What did he say?” she demanded 
imperiously. But Nikolo Kokovitch did 
not care to go into his conversation with 
the bidarshik as a whole. 

“It was what he implied rather than 
what he said,’ he declared evasively. 
“He was giving me a warning to look 
out.” He stopped, and though Dounia 
Paulovna burned with a desire to know 
just what had occurred, the fear lest she 
should hear too much was strong enough 
within her to hold further questioning 
in check. 

“T have not been unfaithful to you, 
Nikolo,” she said simply and went back 
to her work. 

Grigory Mihailitch did not return to 
break in on Dounia Paulovna’s peace, 
and she found no way of coming at the 
truth as to what he really had said. A 
fire of resentment, however, kept alive 
down in her heart, which, in the end, 
resolved itself into a fear. She was 
clear-headed enough to guess that the 
warning to her husband had been about 
himself rather than about her; but she 
remembered Grigory Mihailitch’s parting 
words and was troubled lest they por- 
tended for Nikolo Kokovitch some evil 
that was to come. 

In some ways she was not without 
warrant for her distrust. The bidarshik, 
with fine courage, had set himself reso- 
lutely to shut out his hopeless passion 
from his life. But there were times when 
the blackness of his loneliness weighed 
irresistibly upon his heart and _ the 
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temptation moved him to use his power 
and take arbitrarily for himself that 
which he desired. If he chose to rid him- 
self of the man and seize the woman, 
there was none to say him nay, and he 
found a morbid fascination in plotting 
to himself how the thing might be safely 
and easily attained. 

The plan which urged itself most 
commonly was to keep Nikolo Kokovitch 
detailed at employment where the hazard 
would be great. Much of the work was 
fraught with-constant danger and within 
the season it was reasonably sure that, 
intelligently ordered, the man would 
come to harm. 

“T will not do it,” he said when it first 
came to his mind. But the day arrived 
when he hardened his heart and gave the 
order which put the unwelcome husband 
in peril of his life. No sooner was it 
given, however, than a revulsion came 
and he waited with his heart in his mouth 
till Nikolo Kokovitch returned unscathed 
from the employment and he knew that 
his desire had not come true. 

The next time and the next it was 
easier to do. The post saw nothing in 
the assignments to excite remark and 
Grigory Mihailitch’s conscience had 
almost ceased to trouble him, when one 
day, he came upon Dounia Paulovna 
standing at the edge of the settlement in 
the path by which, if he came back, her 
husband must return. He did not speak 
to her nor she to him, but she turned and 
looked at him with such searching inquiry 
in her glance that he knew she had 
guessed his temptation and was fearful 
of his plans. After that, Nikolo Koko- 
vitch found in his employment no more 
than his fair share of risk. 

But the strain of it all was wearing 
and gradually Grigory Mihailitch with- 
drew into himself and spent his time in 
his room or in solitary walks. The 
priest’s idea that he was held by his pas- 
sion as the ice held down the river took 


hold of him with almost superstitious” 


force. 

“If I can wait until the break comes,” 
he said to himself, “there will surely be 
a change.” He had forgotten that the 


spring ferment which had the power to 
loose the floods would, when it came, stir 
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also with equal magic in his blood. As 
the weather softened and brought him 
nearer to the going of the ice, there 
began to grow in him with increasing 
force the mad desire to have his way with 
Nikolo Kokovitch’s wife. 

“But I will hold out,” he said grimly 
and set his face more squarely to the 
baffling fight. The struggle held him like 
a possession and he went about his life 
like a man walking in a dream. Without 
admitting it to himself he avoided Dounia 
Paulovna and kept her from his mind. 
But on the other hand, there began and 
grew in him a blind hatred of her hus- 
band which was not the original desire 
to clear him from his path but a resent- 
ment pure and simple that the man 
should be the cause to him of so much 
mental pain. 

The hardest thing he had to meet was 
the constantly recurring conviction that 
Fate was on his side. He had long ago 
given up active interference for Nikolo 
Kokovitch’s harm. But it was not so easy 
to keep down the belief that as a reward 
for his forbearance God Himself would 
bring the recreant husband to the punish- 
ment he deserved. And truly Nikolo 
Kokovitch seemed to be consciously con- 
tributing his own best efforts to this end. 
For a time, after his warning, the man had 
shunned strictly the temptations of the 
native village across the river; but as 
the rebuke faded from his mind, he let 
himself slip comfortably back into his 
old ways. Grigory Mihailitch watched 
him, but deliberately shut his eyes. 

“Let him go,” he said to himself. “If 
God gets him into trouble, it is no affair 
of mine.” But one day he came face to 
face with the culprit coming down to the 
river with the evident intention of cross- 
ing to the other side. 

“Where are you going?” he asked 
abruptly. Nikolo Kokovitch’s cap came 
off and he flushed to his hair in his 
embarrassment. 

“T was looking at the ice,” he said in 
some confusion. “From the cracks 
yonder, I judge it is getting soft.” 
Grigory Mihailitch studied attentively 
these signs of change as if there was no 
suspicion in his mind. 
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“Then you are not afraid to cross?” 
he asked slowly. 

“Why should I be?” answered the man 
boldly. “There is no certainty the pack 
will move for days.” The _ bidarshik 
hesitated yet another moment while he 
made up his mind to let the other see he 
understood. 

“When you get to the village,” he said 
finally, “go to Koochaak, the chief, and 
tell him to send his pelts across to me at 
once. The ice may go out any day and 
if he waits, it will be harder to get them 
here by boat.” The man’s face bright- 
ened with relief. Grigory Mihailitch’s 
lip curled scornfully and he half repented 
his consent. 

“Do not go if you are doubtful,” he 
said. “I am not sure that it is safe.” 

“What has carried once, should carry 
again,” returned the other lightly, and 
fearing lest after all he should be kept 
back, he bent a quick obeisance and run- 
ning swiftly down the little incline of the 
bank, passed out onto the ice. Grigory 
Mihailitch, with a shrug, turned and 
walked slowly up the hill. 

At the top, he paused to look back at 
the running man. Nikolo Kokovitch had 
reached the center of the stream, but as 
the bidarshik located him, he saw him 
stop and look about him with a cry of 
alarm that came distinctly back through 
the crisp air. Then, after a moment’s 
indecision, the man whirled and began 
to run swiftly back along the way that 
he had come. 

Grigory Mihailitch watched him in 
astonishment and was suddenly aware of 
a distinct report like the sharp crack of 
a gun. Then there was another and 
another as if a volley had been fired and, 
suddenly, Nikolo Kokovitch stopped 
running and threw up his hands. Then 
the bidarshik realized that the whole 
surface of the river was heaving and 
stirring as if it were alive and that in 
front of Nikolo Kokovitch the ice had 
parted, so that there was a stretch of 
open water between him and the shore. 

“It is going out!” he said aloud. 
Then as the realization came to him that 
the thing was at hand for which he had 
so eagerly watched and prayed, he began 
to tremble as if he had a chill. 
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The lane of water which cut off 
Nikolo Kokovitch’s return was already 
too wide to leap and the man, swerving 
in his course, ran wildly along the edge 
seeking some avenue of escape. ‘The 
condition of the surface, however, 
changed with almost kaleidoscopic swift- 
ness and he had hardly turned, before 
the ice floor under him cracked into a 
dozen cakes and the piece on which he 
stood, tilted up under the grinding pres- 
sure around it so that it was only by 
throwing himself flat upon his face and 
clinging with his hands, that he kept 
himself from being slid into the flood. 
Another moment, and the cake dropped 
back to the level of the water and with 
its helpless burden went whirling and 
bumping down the stream. 

The catastrophe was so sudden that 
Grigory Mihailitch saw it without time 
to think. He heard a shout behind him 
and saw that the little population of the 
post had discovered it also and was 
streaming out of the village toward the 
river in a long straggling line. Then his 
eyes went back to Nikolo Kokovitch and 
he noted with relief that the man still 
clung to his precarious craft. 

“God help him!” he cried under his 
breath and felt his throat go dry as the 
thought came to him that the clearing of 
the river was bringing him the relief he 
had longed for, in a way he had never 
thought. There was a touch on his arm 
and turning, he found Dounia Paulovna 
at his side. She made no outcry but 
stood dry-eyed and silent with accusing 
face. 

“So you had to do it, after all!” she. 
cried when she could find her voice. “‘Oh, 
why could you not let him go!’ Her 
bitterness came to Grigory Mihailitch 
with a distinct sense of shock. He had 
not thought of himself as having a part 
in Nikolo Kokovitch’s mishap and he 
flushed violently up to his eyes. 

“T did not send him!” he burst out 
indignantly, but it is doubtful if Dounia 
Paulovna heard. 

“Why do you not do something!” she 
cried with sudden vehemence. “Will you 
let him drown there all alone!” 

“What is to be done,” said the bidar- 
shik, but Dounia Paulovna had turned 
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and was away, running along the bank of 
the river and calling to her husband 
words of encouragement and cheer. The 
bidarshik’s eyes went gloomily from her 
to the man out on the river and suddenly 
his heart gave a quick throb of hope. 

A little distance down the stream a 
small island split the channel in two, 
and on the near side a bar of sand shal- 
lowed the water and turned the current 
toward the shore. The ice caught on the 
sunken spit, pushed up with the blind 
pressure of the pack behind and, jam- 
ming, filled the space until there was a 
close line of jumbled ice from the island 
clear through to the shore. The cake 
which sheltered Nikolo Kokovitch drifted 
to the left and striking the barrier 
paused of necessity against the restrain- 
ing wall. The man on it jumped to his 
feet and leaped desperately up onto the 
face of the jam. But as he did so the 
cake of ice behind him shot up after him 
and falling, caught and pinioned him 
against the barrier’s face. Grigory 
Mihailitch saw it and woke to sudden 
life. 

Snatching an axe from a man who 
stood by, he ran swiftly down the river 
toward the jam. Dounia Paulovna was 
before him and when he reached her, she 
was trying vainly to climb up onto the 
pile of ice which formed the shore 
approach to the unsteady bridge. Gri- 
gory Mihailitch seized her by the shoul- 
ders and in spite of her struggles pulled 
her back. 

“God makes this my work,” he said, 
and scrambled by her up onto the ice. 
* Dounia Paulovna accepted his i terfer- 
ence and with her hands pressed con- 
vulsively together watched him as he 
worked his way cautiously out and along 
the rough face of the dam. 

Grigory Mihailitch moved slowly but 
he did not stop until he reached the spot 
where Nikolo Kokovitch had been cast. 
The man lay as if dead and a long cut 
on his forehead bore testimony to the 
violence with which he had been flung. 
One of his legs was caught and held by 
the cake of ice which threw him down 
and the bidarshik set himself at once to 
chop at this and set free the imprisoned 
limb. 
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He could feel the unsteady arch 
between him and the racing water stir 
uneasily underneath his feet, and before 
the task was done the growing pressure 
had pushed out the jam across the center 
of the bar, so that the bridge of ice was 
no longer straight but lay in a wavering 
crescent between him and the rugged 
shore-line. 

Lifting the unconscious man, he started 
on his backward way, making such speed 
as his awkward load and the difficult 
going would allow. Once, an insecure 
slab slipped under his weight, his head 
struck the ice and before he found a 
footing, he was down the slippery face 
with his feet in the suck of the flood as 
it dived beneath the jam. 

The drop was so sudden that he had 
no time for fear, but he heard the cry 
of terror that went up from the woman 
on the shore. His head swam dizzily 
from the blow he had received and he 
sat for some moments without care to 
move. It was only after effort that he 
gathered his scattered wits and remem- 
bered what he had to do. 

The watchers on the bank began to 
climb up onto the approaches to the 
barrier with the evident idea of coming 
out to him along the jam. His pride 
stirred in him as he saw them start, and, 
raising himself cautiously, he pushed his 
unconscious burden before him, back to 
the point from which he had gone down. 
When the helpers reached him he refused 
their aid and insisted on carrying Nikolo 
Kokovitch by himself. 

Dounia Paulovna was waiting as he 
came down the pack. 

“Here is your man,” he said simply, 
and laid his burden at her feet. She did 
not even speak to him or look, but drop- 
ping on her knees beside her husband, 
gave her whole attention to calling him 
back to life. Grigory Mihailitch watched 
her, with his hand pressed to the back 
of his head where he had been struck. 
If he had needed assurance that Dounia 
Paulovna’s heart was wholly centered on 
her husband, he found it in this absorp- 
tion which left him so absolutely outside 
her thought. He waited for some 
moments in the vain hope that she would 
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notice him and look, then with something 
that was almost a sob, he turned and 
walked unsteadily away. 

At the foot of the hill he was conscious 
of a detaining touch and looking, found 
Father Gerasim with his hand upon his 
arm. The priest was wrapped in his 
traveling furs, but his flat hat had 
slipped back in his excitement and stood 
like a halo around his face. 

“Am I too late?” he cried. “I saw the 
break as I came down the hill.” Grigory 
looked at him confusedly and as his mind 
grasped an understanding of the situa- 
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tion a gleam of his old-time spirit came 
into his eyes. 

“You have missed the feast, I fear, 
he said soberly, “but there is perhaps the 
chance to help the revelers get safely 
home.” The priest held him at arm’s 
length and looked at him searchingly and 
there was something in Mihailitch’s man- 
ner which told him what he sought. 

“Ah, you have conquered,” he broke 
out exultantly, “I see it in your eyes.” 

“Yes. It was God’s will,’ returned 
Grigory Mihailitch softly and let the 
other take him in his arms. 


9 





CALIFORNIA 


By Jutta Boynton GREEN 


Sun crowned and neighbored by the wholeso:ne sea 
She sits supreme, mother and nurse and queen; 
And unto her the ailing run and lean 

Wan cheeks upon her breast confidingly, 

And look up into‘her eyes, if so there be 
A reassuring#mile. The babies glean 


Her roses and fo 
The aged rest with her. 


et to weep. 
The toilers flee 


Serene 


To her compassionate arms, and straightway find 
Care can not hold against a face so kind. 

High hearted youth bends to her lips to wait 
Her utmost message; clasps her hand to wrest 
Its princely gifts; and counts himself thrice blest 


To own her as the Mistress of his Fate. 
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SENDING A TELEGRAM 


J. Burvette 


The writer of this brief human nature study, the well-known humorist and lecturer, is 
to-day pastor of the First Baptist Church of Los Angeles, the new building of which contains 
the largest auditorium in the West: When asked not long ago for a contribution for S-Nset, 
he submitted the following, explaining that it had been printed unce upon a time. Readers will 
surely approve the editor's judgment that it is good enough to appear again: 


A FTER the passengers had gathered 


around the wrecked locomotive 

and helped the brakeman to swear 
a little, and the conductor had assured 
us for the hundredth time that we would 
reach the city without fail by 6:30 that 
evening, we all went into the station for 
the purpose of keeping warm, sending a 
few telegrams and badgering the poor 
station agent with questions. 

My business was soon transacted. I 
sent the committee the cheering words 
that told them nothing short of a miracle 
could get me to Bosshaven in time to 
lecture that night and then I ceased to 
worry and resigned myself to grim Fate 
and the grimmer cigar which the train 
boy sold me. A veritable wrecker is the 
train boy. An accident that lays the train 
out for half a day is his fortune, because 
by some inscrutable law of disaster a 
wreck never takes place in a pleasant 
harbor, and trains never collide at a 
dining station. Here is something for 
our great thinkers to ponder upon. 

While I puffed tranquilly away at the 
alleged cigar, I amused myself by watch- 
ing my fellow passengers. Presently one 
man reached a long arm over the little 





crowd clustered at the operator’s window 
and asked for a “blank telegraphic form,” 
explaining that he wished “to send a 
telegraphic dispatch” to his family. 

Now, when a man speaks of a “tele- 
graphic dispatch” I always wake up and 
look at him, because the cumbersome title 
is all at utter variance with the spirit of 
the telegraph. It’s too long. The use 
of it betrays the man who has little use 
for the telegraph. The more he uses the 
wire, the shorter his terms. The more 
nearly he can come to saying “msg” the 
more content he is. And he doesn’t call 
for a “telegraphic form,” he asks for a 
blank, black or red, as the case may be. 
And he never telegraphs anybody. He 
wires them. He doesn’t explain to the 
operator what he wants to do with the 
blank. Presumably he wants to write a 
nessage. And as for the matters referred 
to in that “msg,” and the party for whom 
it is intended, the operator will know all 
he wishes to know—and sometimes much 
more than you want him to know—soon 
enough. 

So I watched this passenger write his 
“telegraphic dispatch.” First he asked 
the operator: 
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“What day of the month is this?” 

There was nothing unusual in that. 
All men ask that. It is the opening line 
in the regular formula of sending a 
“msg.” You may know what date it is 
before entering the office, you may even 
have it impressed on your mind by having 
a note fall due on that day, but the 
moment you poise your pencil over the 
blank, the date flies from your mind like 
the toothache from a dentist’s stairway. 
So when the man asked: “What day of 
the month is this?” I was not surprised. 
I courteously answered him as a cover to 
approaching his position, but he did not 
believe me. He repeated his question and 
made the operator answer. Then I knew 
he was very new at it. 

He was a tall man, with long hair and 
a thin neck. He had a nervous way of 
licking his lips and then smacking them 
as though the ghost of a good breakfast 
still lingered about them. His pantaloons 
were just about as much too short as his 
hair was too long, and he wore a shawl. 
That settled him. He spoiled three 
blanks before he got a “telegraphic dis- 
patch” written to suit him. But even that 
is not very uncommon. A man always 
uses stationery more extravagantly in 
another man’s office than he does at home. 
Then he wrote every word in the body of 
the dispatch carefully and distinctly, but 
scrambled hurriedly over the address as 
if everybody knew that as well as he did, 
and dashed off his own signature in a 
blind letter style as though his name was 
as familiar to the operator as it was to 
his own family. 

But even this is not uncommon. A man 
will write “Cunningham” so that no 
expert under the skies will tell whether 
it was Covington, or Carrington, or Cum- 
magen, or Carrenton, and when the ope- 


rator points to it and asks, “What is. 


this?” the writer will stare at him in 
blank amazement for a moment, and then 
answer: “Why, that’s my name!” 
“Well, yes, I know that,” the operator 
will say, “but what is your name?” 
Then the man will gasp for breath 
and eatch hold of the desk to keep him- 
self from falling, and finally shout, 
“Why, Cunningham, of course!” and 
look pityingly upon the operator, and 
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then glance about the room with a pained, 
shocked expression, as one who should 
say: 

“Gentlemen, you may not believe it, 
and I do not blame you, but Heaven is 
my witness—here is a man who does not 
know that my name is Cunningham!” 

This is not unusual. Any operator will 
tell you that he has met Cunningham 
scores of times, and has morally offended 
him every time, by asking his name. 
Well, my tall man with the thin neck got 
along a little better than that, when 
he handed the operator the following 
explicit message: 


Mrs. Saran A. FOLLINSBEE, 
Dallas Center, Iowa. 
My Dear Wife: 

I left the city early this morning after 
eating breakfast with Professor Morton, a 
live man in the temperance cause. I expected 
to eat dinner with you at home. But we were 
delayed by a terrible railroad accident on the 
railroad, and I narrowly escaped being killed; 
one passenger was terribly mangled and has 
since died but I am alive. The conductor 
says I can not make connection so as to come 
to Dallas Center this morning, but I can get 
there by eight o’clock this evening. I hate to 
disappoint you, but can not help it. With 
love for mother and the children, I am your 
loving husband. Rocer K. FouiinsBee. 


The operator read it, smiled and said: 

“You can save considerable expense 
and tell all that is really necessary, I 
presume, by shortening this message 
down to ten words. We have no wire 
directly into Dallas and will have to send 
this message part of the way over another 
line, which adds largely to the cost of 
transmission. Shall I shorten this for 
you?” 

“No, oh no,” the man with the shawl 
replied. “I'll fix it myself. Ten words, 
you say?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The tall man with the short pantaloons 
went back to the desk with his message. 
It was a stunner, for a fact, and the man 
heaved a despairing sigh as he prepared 
to boil his letter down to ten words. He 
sighed again after reading it through 
once or twice, and then scratched out 
“Dallas Center, Iowa” as though every- 
body knew where he lived. Then he 
erased “early” and drew his pen slowly 
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through “breakfast with” and “in the 
temperance.” Then he scratched over 
“dinner with” and went on to erase “and 
narrowly escaped.” And so he went on 
through the dispatch. Occasionally he 
would hold it from him at arm’s length 
after making an erasure, to get at the 
general effect. And at last after scratch- 
ing and erasing and with many sighs, he 
came to the window and said: 

“Here is the telegraphic dispatch to 
my wife. I have not been able to con- 
dense it into ten words, and do not see 
how it can be done without garbling the 
sense of the dispatch, but if you can do it, 
you will oblige me greatly, as I do 
not wish to incur any really unnecessary 
expense.” 

And with that he handed the operator 
the following expunged edition of his 
original message: 


Mrs. Saran A. FOLLINSBEE. 
My Dear Wife: 

I left the city—this morning after eating 
—Prof. Morton alive—cause I expected to 
eat—you at home. But we were delayed by 
a terrible railroad accident on the railroad. 
I—being killed,—terrible mangled and since 
died; but I am—the conductor—I can not— 
come to Dallas Center,—but I can—I hate— 
mother and the children. 

Your loving husband, 
Rocer K. Fo.uinssee. 
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The operator smiled once more, and in 
the tense nervous way that grows out of 
his familiar association with the light- 
ning, made a few quick dashes with his 
pencil, and without adding or changing 
a letter in the original message shriveled 
it down to its very sinews, like this: 


Sarau A. FOLLINnsBEE, 
Dallas Center, Iowa: 
Left city smorning; delayed by accident; all 
right; home sevening. 
Rocer K. Fouiinssee. 


“There, that is all right,” he said in 
the cheery magnetic way these operators 
have. “Fifty cents, sir—only twenty-five 
rents if we had our own wire into Dallas, 
sir; we'll have one next spring, too; 
saves you several dollars, sir. That’s 
right, thank you.” 

And the man with the thin neck and 
long hair went and sat down on a chair 
by the stove and stared at that operator 
until the rescuing train came along, as 
though he was a worker ef miracles. And 
when he got off the train at the Junction 
for Dallas, I heard him whispering softly 
to himself: 

“S’follnbee—clish’n smorning—d layed 
baxident—mall right—home safternoon. 
Rog.” 

And I knew that he was practicing his 
lesson and had “caught on.” 





THE PHANTOM OCEAN 


By Camitta L. Kenyon 


The brown embattled hills that starkly rear 
Their seaward-fronting scarps, to guard the coast 
From wild assault of that unslumbering host 

Of warrior waves that waste their fury here, 
How gaunt and grim they stand! How in the clear 
Splendor of morning, when with clamorous boast 
Shout the onrushing seas, their uttermost 

Mad rage beats idly on these ramparts sheer! 

But lo! toward the hour of lessening light 

A silent tide draws landward from the deep. 
Softly it drifts, yet where but now the steep 
Frowned on the sea, roll waves of fleecy white. 
Then surging ever on, the pale floods sweep 


Triumphant up the mountain’s serried height. 
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By Wit.iam 


sympathy with the efforts made to 

extract a science or a philosophy 
or a theology from the writings of our 
poets; but it seems to me that the very 
nature of their service is such that these 
efforts misconceive the function of poetry. 
For poetry is related to life in such 
fashion that it overleaps the boundaries 
of a science. The very thought of any 
systematic scheme is alien to its high 
purpose which is to reveal life. True 
enough there is always interpretation, 
and poetry is forever a “criticism of 
life” ; but there can be no systematic pre- 
sentation of the findings. The curse of 
generalization lies heavy on the spirit 
of almost every maker of intellectual 
schemes, and to the poet alone is left 
the high privilege of painting things: 


— I have not a sufficient 


Just as they are, careless what comes of it, 

God’s works—paint any one and count it 
crime 

To let a truth slip. 


Our supreme need is to see things as 
they are; to see them wholly; to see 
them true. And no intellectual scheme 
2an by any possibility include all the facts 
of life. The poet’s business is to see 
life as it is and then to state it. That 
this operation becomes an interpretation 
is simply to say that at last every man 
recreates the universe anew. He sees, he 
absorbs, he masters; then he cries, “Let 
there be light!” and from floating atom 
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to flaming sun, from the heart of a child 
to the soul of God, he hurls forth his 
stupendous creation. 

The poet can not stop to define. For 
definition is limitation, and he must be 
free to-try his wings in rarer altitudes. 

Science confessedly deals with a part 
of life, philosophy rightly defines, theol- 
ogy in theory claims all for its own, but 
in fact it fails of comprehensiveness; it 
must perfect a system, invent a formula; 
it builds a fence and invites all men to 
come within and be at ease. It takes little 
enough account of the flaming heart pas- 
sions where feeling dwells and it does not, 
can not, include all the facts of life. 

These all build a camp-fire about which 
men gather, but the poet may not abide 
in its warmth. Over his shoulder he feels 
the chill of a bleak universe unconquered, 
his eye catches the gleam of a star, and 
he must leave the warmth and comfort; 
he must leave the joy of fellowship, and 
across the spaces, the cold black spaces 
beyond the glittering outposts, he must 
follow a receding light. To the camp-fire 
he returns at last bringing his meager 
gains, for he loves men, but too often 
those who are warmed and fed draw their 
robes and he sits sorrowfully alone. For 
the poet is ever the crossbearer of the 
race. 

Two things are his: “the light that 
never was, on sea or land,” and “the still, 
sad music of humanity.” 
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In himself he must live the love and 
passion of the race. All sympathy must 
be his, all love; that insight may be born, 
that he may experience and reveal the joy 
and sorrow of Nature, God and Man. 

See Shelley! Did ever man have a 
weaker philosophy of life? It was the 
conception of a child. The brutal facts, 
the inevitabilities of social experience, the 
crude strength of the human animal, these 
he ignored; he could not understand. 
But did ever one live with’ a deeper 
passion for that same crude humanity? 
High in the blue vault like his own lark 
he went singing,—not for his own joy, 
but he thought he might call them up to 
himself and make them good. In Shelley 
there is a piercing crying note of love 
that brings together God and Man. 

I remember passing along a road beside 
a great wheat field which covered a hun- 
dred acres. Across the prairies the Rocky 
Mountains stretched their vast bulk 
against the stormy sky,—deep indigo 
they were; somber, mysterious, brooding. 
Broken rain clouds trailed diaphanous 
garments over the earth and a_ broad 
shaft of sunlight shining through the 
gloom flooded the wheat which hung 
heavy headed and golden. Then down 
from the hills came stealing a soft wind 
which set all the field in motion; I could 
watch it coming and see the stalks bend 
low. Then I heard for the first time the 
clash of the ripened grain striking spear 
on spear and somehow the world was 
made young again and with Homer I 
stood face to face with the great mother 
who bore me. I knew with the poet: 


That blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened: that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame 


And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 


And this js the poet’s business to lead 
us, the uninitiate, into these deep blessed 
joys of Nature where our spirits shall 
find quietness and strength. 


Do you recall Fra Lippo Lippi? Sit- 
ting on the curb with the night watch in 
old Florence? Dawn is just freshening 
the east, and the city and the river and 
the grey buildings begin to steal out into 
the day. 


You’re my man, you've seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colors, lights and 
shades, 
Changes, surprises,——and God made it all! 
For what? Do you feel thankful, aye or no? 
For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 
The mountain ’round it and the sky above, 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 
These are the frame to? What’s it all about? 
To be passed over, despised? or dwelt upon, 
Wondered at? Oh, this last, of course! you 
say. 
But why not do as well as say—paint these 
Just as they are, careless what comes of it? 
God’s works—paint any one and count it 
crime 
To let a truth slip. Don’t object. His works 
Are here already; Nature is complete: 
Suppose you reproduce her—(which you 


can’t) 

There’s no advantage! You must beat her 
then. 

For don’t you mark? We’re made so that we 
love 


First when we see them painted, things we 
have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better, painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for 
that; 

God uses us to help each other so. 


And not Nature alone shall the poet 
reveal, but Man and God and the splendor 
of moral relations: 

Interpret God to all of you! Oh, oh, 

It makes me mad to see what men shall do 

And we in our graves! This world’s no blot 
for us, 

Nor blank; it means intensely and means 
good: 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 


I have stood beside the open casket 
watching friends file slowly by, each say- 
ing his mute farewell to him who lies so 
still. Common people they are, with 
bent forms, bent with toil and suffering; 
with hardened hands, hardened with the 
world’s weary work; and I have seen a 
gesture, an expression which relieves the 
pressure of the heart and flushes the eye 
with tears. When the feeling of a man, 
heavy and crude, suddenly redeems the 
dark circumstance and floods it with a 
light so splendid that within its glare we 
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behold another figure walking, and God 

Himself is brought down to share our 

pain. 

Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, 
grow poor to enrich; 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I 
would,—knowing which, 

I know that my service is perfect... Oh, speak 
thro’ me now! 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So 
woulds’t thou—so wilt thou. 


Thus we hear David’s cry in presence 
of the tragic failure of the great first 
king; and it is the poet who makes con- 
crete and certain these high moral pas- 
sions—the poet and life. But as we miss, 
most of us, the beauty of the “fair town’s 
face, yonder river’s line, the mountain 
‘round it and the sky above,” much more 
do we miss “the figures of man, woman, 
child these are the frame to.” 

Our own Joaquin Miller singing, “sail 
on, and on, and on,” holds us in the grip 
of a moral intensity while the soul of the 
old world’s myriads waits breathless in 
that thrilling call. 

In the common life we are not able to 
detect the beautiful and splendid things 
which glorify existence. The squalor 
offends us, the heaviness appals; but the 
poet right joyously presses down into the 
depths and there reveals the shining 
wonders of the sacrificial soul. Or the 
crush of materialism overwhelms us; the 
whir of looms, the hiss of steam, the 
thunder of machinery; these stifle us and 
and we stand confused. Then Kipling 
speaks, and,— 

From coupler-flange to spindle guide I see 
Thy hand, O God— 


Predestination in the stride o’ yon connectin’- 
rod. 


And the prayer of the dour old Mc- 
Andrew: “Lord, send us a man like 
Robbie Burns to sing the Song o’ Steam,” 
is answered in the asking. I have seen 
a fugitive poem of Harriet Monroe’s, 
written out of the power station of the 
electric light plant of a great city and 
not the bulbul singing in the leafy groves 
reveals a beauty more haunting, more 
suggestive. For imagination is at last the 
home of reality, and truth lies, not in the 
obvious naked fact, but in the fact flooded 
with the meaning which imagination alone 
can grasp and utter. 
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Neat conception of poetry which 
banishes the poet to the regions of fancy 
and unreality is false—utterly false! 
The greatest, truest poet is he who keeps 
closest to the facts, the myriad whirling 
facts of life; he who can see and under- 
stand, and who with the sheer lift of his 
divine genius, can invest them with 
adequate significance and make them glow 
with beauty and jov. Isaiah is a poet— 
he speaks from the central heart of 
things! Jesus is a poet—his utterance is 
inevitable; and he comprehends all life; 
he invests it in glory, he reveals it in 
greatness, and the least human value 
becomes in his grasp a symbol which 
includes the moral beauty and adequacy 
of God and Man. 

A systematic theology drawn from the 
teachings of Jesus is and forever must 
be open to certain criticism; for always 
one side of His teachings sweep upward 
out of sight. No one ever penetrated the 
facts of human experience as He, no one 
ever related these facts to a moral order 
and a moral whole as He; but to accom- 
plish it He reached into the high heavens 
and brought God down. 

So the poet must and does apprehend 
life; its greatness, its dignity, its ethical 
and moral beauty, its failure, its pain, its 
misery and sin and the mild mockery of 
its experiences. These all must run 
through his soul; he must see and believe 
and love to the uttermost. 

I think nothing is much more sadly 
beautiful than Matthew Arnold’s grave 
estimate of the universe. As Faith 
recedes, as Christianity, a fair dream, 
vanishes, and his tired eyes, tired with 
much looking out into the unseen, turn 
upon us again, we feel the moral 
grandeur of the man, who though God 
shall disappear, will yet remain, true to 


himself and to his friend: 

The sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and ’round earth's 

shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd. 
But now I only hear 
It’s melancholy, long withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night wind, down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 
Ah, love, let us be true 
To one another! for the world which seems 
To lie before us like a world of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
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Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 
flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

How different the deep rebellion of 
Swinburne who flings his protest to the 
skies. For though austere and splendid 
as poetry I feel the presence of art. Art 
in which rebellion is made to subserve 
artistic ends. His rebellion is not finally 
sincere: 

Because Thou art over all who are over us, 

Because Thy name is life and our name death; 

Because Thou art cruel and men are piteous, 

And our hands labor and Thine hand scat- 
tereth,— 

Lo with hearts rent and knees made tremulous, 

Lo with ephemeral lips and casual breath, 

At least we witness of Thee ere we die 

That these things are not otherwise but thus— 

That each man in his heart sigheth and saith 

That all men, even as I, 

All we are against Thee, against Thee, O God, 
most high! 

It is surely presumptuous to say a word 
against such majestic poetry as this, but 
lacking as I, feel it does, the final 
integrity of Arnold’s spirit, and swerving 
by a hair from the truth of Swinburne’s 
own being, it somehow fails to convince 
and therefore lacks helpfulness and 
power. 

I can conceive of one stating a science, 
or formulating a philosophy whose heart 
may not be attuned to “The still, sad 
music of humanity.” 

I can conceive a theology whose 
creators like those of the Westminster 
confession, lack humor and imagination, 
but first, last and all the time great poetry 
must reveal all of life; must be true to 
all the facts of life,—all that are avail- 
able; and it must be the revelation of 
these facts in the heart of a man who lives 
them through his own soul. Insincerity, 
inadequacy, are to be found in poetry; 
but not in great poetry. Was ever such 
sincerity and breadth as we find in Shake- 
speare? We are told that we know little 
of the man. Why we know all about him! 
Do we not know Dante through and 
through; and is not Jesus the Son of 
Man because in His heart all of life lies 
open to the world? 

See how Tennyson clings close to the 
facts of life. Philistine as he would be; 
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with a whimpering notion that Heaven 
must be a reproduction of English 
society, with a house of lords and him in 
it; see how in spite of these limitations, 
within him rose up something imperious, 
overruling, which made him one with 
the joys and sorrows of the race. 
Sit with him through the seventeen years 
while from the depths of his own sad 
heart “‘at last he beat his music out’’; the 
slow sweet music of a soul’s love and loss 
until it rises at length to the heights of 
vicariousness, as such music ever must, 
and becomes the sadness and the triumph 
of the world’s deep heart—aye, of the 
meanest as of the greatest of the children 
of man. Does anything produced by the 
nineteenth century fit so closely to the 
facts of life, the truth of experience, as 
does Tennyson’s “In Memoriam’? 





I found Him not in world or sun, 
Or eagle’s wing or insect’s eye; 
Nor through the questions men may toy, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun: 
If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice, “Believe no more,” 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the godless deep: 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reasons colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered, “I have felt.” 


No, like a child in dark and fear: 

But that blind clamor made me wise; 

Then was I as a child that cries, 

But crying, knows his father near. 

In himself he reveals the sweep and 
turmoil of his age. Tennyson did not 
know all things; nor could he interpret 
all life—he saw sometimes more than he 
wanted to see—but he saw with unerring 
clearness and felt with exceptional pain 
the problems of his age—the spiritual 
problems; his vast personal longing drove 
him out on the highways of life until he 
speaks at last, and with unutterable 
sweetness and beauty, the cry and the 
hope of the human heart. Listen: 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 
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Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that, the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark. 


For though from out our bourne of time and 
place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


In Browning we behold one who walks 
joyously among the sons of men. All life 
is good life, all experience is good expe- 
rience, and not since the days of Shake- 
speare have we beheld one who with such 
robust energy and such high courage has 
faced and understood and accepted the 
bewildering sweep of life. To him 
arrested development, not living, is the 
only tragic woe and he hails as brother 
the high and the low of earth. His sense 
of humor is profound; his urbanity may 
cometimes offend, but rarely does Brown- 
ing do other than reveal himself. His 
passion was the whole of life and ranging 
to and fro over the earth he gladly 
records what he sees. 

Shelley was without humor; Words- 
worth would have been shocked by any 
exhibition of it in himself or in the 
nature he loved; Tennyson had heard of 
it but he took himself too seriously ever 
to indulge in it; Arnold makes us weep 
because in him it lay deep as a funda- 
mental quality enabling him to see 
clearly, but he never gave it the rein as 
did Browning. He lacked Browning's 
robust faith. The disparity, the “lying, 
thieving fact” remained a “lying, thiev- 
ing fact’ because the ideal was impos- 
sible. I think that Browning saw always 
in every soul, however coarsened or 
brutalized, the indestructible capacity for 
perfection. One can laugh with the gro- 
tesque failure of to-day if to-morrow 
the failure shall become a god. So in 
his sheet we find them all, clean and 
unclean, and he seems ever to expect the 
voice of God saying “arise and eat.” 

But he is the poet of the life of the 
soul. After all life is a serious business 
and this man loves mankind. I do not 
think he loves men, and this is his limita- 
tion, but he loves his human creations and 
rejoices in them with a great virile joy. 
He believed in the value of the conflict, 
the worth of the process and the greatness 
of the aim. He saw the worst and 
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believed the best, and this great manly 
belief of Browning invests life with 
dignity and brings abundant courage into 
our bitter conflict. 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was 
made; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, 
nor be afraid. 


Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand 
but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain, 
Strive and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe. 


He fixed thee ’midst this dance 


. Of plastic circumstance, 


This present, thou, forsooth would fain 
arrest: 
Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 
Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently 
impressed. 


Let me add but one more word of this 
poet; a confession of faith; the faith of 
one who has seen the depths and heights 
of life. It is in those superb lines of Abt 
Vogler: 

All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
good shall exist; 

Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, 

nor good, nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives 
for the melodist, 

When eternity affirms the conception of an 

hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for 
earth too hard, 

The passion that left the ground to lose 

itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and 
the bard; 

Enough that he heard it once: we shall 

hear it by and by. 


Here is the splendid confidence of one 
who was open to all of life; one who 
dares “show you doubt to prove that faith 
exists”; who, seeing and feeling all the 
discords, is able through the poise of his 
own soul to compel them to harmony: 


One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed tho’ right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
sleep to wake. 
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(With all it has stood for since April, 1906) 











By Rosatm M. Copy 


Ashes and ruin! Acceptance of Fate, 
Brotherhood, blessing both lowly and great, 
Courage, accompanied always by cheer, 





Determination, that sweeps the path clear, 
Energy enters where fear would take wings, 
Fortitude, following, buoyantly sings; 

Grit knows no barrier, no effort too great, 
Heroes take boldly the hurdles of Fate. 
Invincibility breathes in the air, 








Joyousness lifts from the deeps of despair, 
Kindliness warms, like the rays of the sun, 
Loyalty welds a great people in one. 
Manliness rises, erect in its might, 

Nerve and Nobility put doubts to flight, 
Organization has weapons to lend, 





Patience has made Perseverance her friend; 
Quickness will harbor no thought of delay, 
Reason and Hope gladly greet the new day. 
Strength, from the strong, is a small boon to ask, 
Toil, when the toiler bends, glad, to his task. 
Unity’s banner unfurled to the light, 

Victory follows, as day follows night; 

Wonderful praise has been worthily bought, 
Xceeding great are the miracles wrought! 
Yearning may be for the city that’s gone; 

Zeal for the new one cries, “Forward! Fight on!” 























HELPING OUR STATESMEN 


HOW THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU HAS 
BEEN DEVELOPED AND WHAT IT MEANS 


By Ernest BruNCKEN 
Of the California State Library 


RACTICALLY every state in the 
P Union has its state library, and all 
these institutions were founded with 
the intention that they should be the 
working collections of books for all the 


branches of the Government. It turned 
out, however, that in the majority of cases 
a single départment, the law library, was 
for a long time the only one to receive 
fairly adequate support and become a 
useful instrument of Government. No 
doubt this happened largely because such 
a library is indispensable to the Supreme 
Court of each state (which indeed often 
superintends its management) and to 
members of the bar. But apart from 
the collection of law books, the majority 
of state libraries failed signally in per- 
forming their intended functions. With 
absurdly small pecuniary means, without 
expert management, often the plaything 
of the lowest sort of party politics, many 
of them, until within a few years, 
dragged on a miserable and useless exist- 
ence. Some, it must be feared, have not 
risen above that level even yet. 

There were a few libraries which from 
the beginning performed their duty at 
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least to the extent of making a valuable 
collection of books. A little later, when 
the prevailing notions of library work had 
become revolutionized, two or three of 
these institutions rose to the occasion and 
became the center of a great variety of 
activities. The State Library of New 
York is perhaps the most conspicuous 
case of this kind. But even then the very 
object for which state libraries were 
originally established was pretty nearly 
forgotten. For the legislator and the 
administrative official, the state library 
was merely a mass of miscellaneous 
books, well or ill-selected, poorly or 
properly arranged and catalogued, as 
the case might be, but of which he could 
make very little effective use. Of course, 
even the most old-fashioned librarian, in 
the days when he was hardly expected 
to be more than a custodian, if he was 
fairly competent to hold his office, would 
give to the bewildered inquirer some 
casual help to find a way through the 
maze of printed pages. But it is only 
within less than a decade that the original 
purpose of state libraries has _ been 
seriously considered again, and that 
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attempts have been made to accomplish 
it in a systematic and efficient manner. 
To this resurrection is due the undertak- 
ing of legislative reference work. 

It may be said that the first step in 
that direction was made when, in 1891, 
the State Library of New York, under 
the direction of Melvil Dewey, began the 
publication of its bulletins of state legis- 
lation. Under the successive editorship 
of W. B. Shaw, E. Dana Durand, and 
finally Dr. Robert H. Whitten, this series 
has become an indispensable tool and is 
well known to every librarian. In 1892 
the New York State Library notified 
members of the legislature that material 
relating to any special topic of legislation 
in which they might be interested would 
be “collected promptly and made avail- 
able to them with the least expenditure 
of their time.” Ever since, that library 
has done excellent work in this direction, 
principally by the compilation of handy 
reading lists. The Library of Congress 
also has done much of the same sort. 
Many of the lists so compiled have been 
published and thus made useful to wider 
circles. 

THE BEGINNING 


The legislative reference bureau as we 
know it to-day did not come into being, 
however, until it happened that the 
library of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society at Madison moved from _ the 
capitol into its new building on 
the opposite side of the town. Then, it 
is said, it struck F. A. MHutchins, 
who was at that time secretary of the 
State Library Commission, that the 
legislature should have at least a small 
reference collection close at hand, and 
that his commission ought to supply this 
want. It must be understood that what is 
known as the Wisconsin State Library 
is purely a collection of law books. At 
any rate, the Library Commission estab- 
lished the first legislative reference 
bureau and put at its head Charles Mc- 
Carthy, Ph. D., who has made his office 
into something far greater than had 
originally been contemplated and become 
widely known as the chief exponent of a 
new policy, destined perhaps to play a 
part of increasing importance in the legis- 
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lative and administrative life of this 
country. 

The Wisconsin bureau was established 
in 1901. At first its total expenditure 
was but $1,500 a year. It was. soon 
recognized officially by the legislature 
and its appropriation augmented to 
$4,500, while this year an appropriation 
of $10,000 is contemplated. The head of 
this bureau has now, during the session 
of the legislature, a staff of about a dozen 
assistants of various grades. It is an 
established part of the governmental 
machinery of Wisconsin. Everybody 
there is wondering how they ever got 
along without it. In a letter from Mr. 
McCarthy, received by me March 7, he 
says: 

“Two weeks ago we had fifty-three 
people working here at one time—all 
strictly under civil service. We have 
three lawyers working all the time as 
counsel for the legislators and commit- 
tees. Nine-tenths of the bills are drafted 
here this year.” 

So far, no other state has by express 
legislation established. a similar depart- 
ment, although efforts in that direction 
were made in Maryland, in Ohio, in 
Washington and elsewhere. 

Two years ago the State Library of 
California, without waiting for the 
legislature, began to do such work. 
Within a year, the State Library of 
Indiana, with C. B. Lester, and the State 
Historical Society of Nebraska, with E. 
A. Sheldon in charge, have initiated the 
system. In Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
North Dakota, Kansas, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Illinois, in the city of Baltimore, and 
probably elsewhere, a movement in the 
same direction is on foot, and it looks as 
if within a few years every important 
state and many of the larger cities would 
have legislative reference bureaus. While 
these departments may take different 
forms, according to local circumstances, 
in most cases they will naturally grow 
out of the present activities of state or 
city libraries. 

ATTRACTING ATTENTION 


The movement is beginning to attract 
considerable public attention, as is shown 
by the increasing number of articles about 
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it in the papers and magazines and the 
frequent inquiries from various sources. 
The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that the legislative reference bureau is 
one of the many agencies which for a 
number of years have made for a read- 
justment of our public life on a higher 
level. 

The remainder of this paper will be 
devoted to considering two questions: 
First, Why is there a special need of 
some such agency as legislative reference 
bureaus in the United States; and Sec- 
ondly, What are the methods of opera- 
tion of such a bureau, particularly in our 
own state of California? 

Probably there is no legislative body 
in any country in the world but has some 
sort of library for the use of its members 
in the discharge of their duties. A few 
parliamentary libraries are among the 
most valuable collections of books in the 
world, as notably the library of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, with its rare wealth in the 
field of comparative jurisprudence. But 
a legislative reference bureau aims to be 
something more than a library, more even 
than a library properly catalogued, amply 
indexed, and rendered easily accessible. 
If its functions are fully developed, it 
must be an indispensable part of the law- 
making and administrative machinery of 
the commonwealth. In order to show 
why there is a special and peculiar need 
for this in the United States, a brief 
glance will be necessary at the manner 
in which laws are enacted in this country 
as compared with others. 

Until within little more than a genera- 
tion, the legislative and administrative 
problems presented to the governmental 
authorities of the United States were 
relatively simple. Social and economic 
conditions had little complexity. A simple 
framework of government, a few simple 
statutes sufficed, and could easily be 
administered by the common sense of the 
average citizen in the brief time he could 
spare from his private pursuits. 


DIFFICULT ‘PROBLEMS 


The greatest task before the American 
people during the first century of its 
national existence, the wresting of a 
continent from the wilderness, was 
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accomplished not by government, but by 
the individual citizens in their private 
capacities. Such difficult questions of a 
political nature as there were lay in the 
realm of constitutional law: The rescue 
of the federal constitution from the fet- 
ters of strict construction, the readjust- 
ment of the fundamental law after the 
tremendous shock of the Civil War. For 
the solution of such problems we had an 
incomparable body of experts in the 
early American bar. Some of the great- 
est constructive statesmen of all times, 
with John Marshall at their head, have 
pleaded at the bar or sat on the bench o 
American courts of justice. 

But the conditions of to-day are radi- 
cally different. Instead of the almost 
pastoral simplicity of the old public life 
has come a complexity rivaling that of 
the oldest states in Europe. Backwoods 
communities have grown into powerful 
commonwealths, often, like our own Cali- 
fornia, comprising districts in the most 
varied stages of development, from metro- 
politan over-civilization to the most 
primitive beginnings, and consequently 
with tremendous differences in interests, 
habits, views and inclinations. Over- 
grown fortunes are contrasted with depths 
of poverty never dreamed of in the olden 
days. Private interests, greedy, selfish 
and anti-social, are bidding insolent 
defiance to all efforts for the common 
welfare. Under these conditions, the 
simple governmental methods that were 
once sufficient can not help but prove 
inadequate. But they are still the only 
methods we can employ. The complexity 
of our conditions cries for legislation by 
experts, and we still rely upon legislation 
by amateurs. 

It is the purpose of the legislative 
reference bureau to help in remedying 
this evil, and to bring expert knowledge 
and skill within the reach of those 
charged with the business of legislation. 

In all other countries, provision is made 
for this purpose. In the states of this 
country alone we have acted on the theory 
that legislation is such a simple matter 
as to require no knowledge or skill which 
every full-grown, sane citizen does not 
possess. Leaving out of the reckoning 
the ancient civilizations, as far back as 
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the early period of the Germanic peo- 
ples, when the affairs of the state were 
settled in public meeting of the freemen, 
the intervention of expert advice was 
required, though in a rudimentary form. 
At least, among the Friesians, where 
these primitive institutions survived 
longest, we have “asegas,” or “law- 
sayers,’ who not only knew the law as 
it stood, but also seem to have drawn up 
the new “keuren,” or laws, which were 
assented to by the assembly. 


IN MEDIAEVAL DAYS 


During the early medieval times, the 
clergy, many of them learned in the law, 
and familiar, through the work of the 
religious houses, with numerous branches 
of industry, furnished an admirable body 
of expert advisers to rulers of every 
degree. When the absolute monarchies 
arose on the ruins of feudalism, the law- 
making power almost everywhere in 
Europe fell into the hands of kings and 
similar potentates but the decrees, edicts 
and orders in council that appeared over 
their signatures were in reality made by 
men specially trained for the business of 
legislation, as “jurists” and “cameral- 
ists.” Then, if ever, there was legislation 
by experts, and it may be stated, in pass- 
ing, that at its best the legislation so 
brought about was of a quality unrivaled. 
For example, it would be difficult to match 
such great laws as the Ordonnance de la 
Marine under Luis XVI of France, which 
has become the foundation of modern 
international marine jurisprudence; or 
the edicts by which Stein and his asso- 
ciates regenerated the Prussian state 
after the catastrophe of Jena. For good 
and sufficient reasons, however, nobody 
regrets the disappearance of the absolute 
monarchies. In practically all the repre- 
sentative governments that have taken 
their places, the theory has prevailed in 
imitation of their prototype, the parlia- 
ment of England, that every member of 
a legislative body has an equal right to 
propose legislation. But in practice it 


is only in the United States that the bulk 
of the business coming before the legis- 
lature actually consists of bills and reso- 
lutions first introduced by individual 
Everywhere else, the intro- 


members. 
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duction, still more the adoption, of a bill 
coming from a private member is a rare 
exception. Thus, in Great Britain practi- 
cally all bills, except those called 
technically “private” and relating to the 
affairs of individuals or particular locali- 
ties, are introduced by the Cabinet, which 
is in effect a committee of the parlia- 
mentary majority. 

Quite similar is the process of legisla- 
tion in France. In Germany, parliament 
has even less to do with the initiation of 
proposed laws, for nearly all bills are 
proposed by the government, which 
stands quite outside of and independent 
from parliament. The governments, 
however, which thus stand charged with 
the duty of preparing bills to be sub- 
mitted to the legislative bodies, have of 
course at their disposal the whole corps 
of experts in their civil services, including 
a number of specially trained draughts- 
men. Besides, they may call upon all the 
expert advice to be found outside of the 
government service. They can take all 
the time needed to thoroughly digest each 
matter. Consequently the bills intro- 
duced into Parliament, into the Chamber 
of Deputies or into the Reichstag are 
almost always well thought out and very 
near to perfection from the technical 
standpoint. 


AMBITIOUS STATESMEN 


How different in the United States! 
Here every member does, not in theory 
only but in practice, propose new legis- 
lation. Every one usually feels it his 
duty not to lag behind his colleagues in 
the number of bills introduced. The 
personnel of American legislative bodies 
compares favorably, in character and 
intelligence, with that in any other 
country. But few of the members know 
very much of the matters with which they 
are called upon to deal. They are not 
a body of experts in anything, not even 
in political manipulation. They ought 
not to be a body of experts, for then 
they would cease to be representative, 
The more varied the membership is with 
regard to occupation, training and intelli- 
gence, the more truly does it represent 
the people. If expertness were wanted 
in the legislative assembly itself, the Bar 
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Association would probably serve the 
purpose, and we might save ourselves the 
expense and trouble of elections. 

The bills which are thus thrown into 
the legislative hopper are of every 
imaginable degree of fitness, from really 
well-conceived and_ skilfully executed 
pieces of legislative workmanship to the 
most absurd screeds, ridiculous as to 
subject-matter and ignorant as to form. 
The greater part is intelligent as far as 
the object in view is concerned, but often 
seriously deficient in form. Frequently 
such bills are quite needlessly obnoxious 
to one or more constitutional provisions, 
so that an ingenious lawyer might drive 
not merely the proverbial coach and four 
through them, but a whole express train. 
Still more often they are drawn without 
regard to other existing laws, so that they 
create the utmost uncertainty and con- 
fusion. The statute law is like a delicate 
piece of machinery with all its parts 
closely interdependent. Change in one 
part usually requires corresponding 
changes in many other places, if the 
machinery is to run smoothly. A long 
chapter might be written on the faults of 
bills in this direction, and unfortunately 
not only the bills, but also of the finished 
acts which have passed through the whole 
process of committee reports, consecutive 
readings, and gubernatorial scrutiny, 
without elimination of their faults. This 
is no reflection on the intelligence or con- 
scientiousness of members. These are 
difficulties which only a lawyer, and a 
lawyer specially trained in this field, can 
be relied on to detect. Clearly, expert 
draughtsmen are needed by American 
legislatures. 


REFERENCE TO COMMITTEES 


So much as to matters of form. But 
quite as difficult is the task of the Ameri- 
can legislator in the matter of substance. 
As everybody knows, the American prac- 
tice is to refer every bill to a committee. 
The legislature itself can not even vote 
on the passage of a measure until the 
committee has reported on it. Each 
member is therefore called upon to form 
a judgment on all the bills coming before 
his committee. Rarely does he personally 


know very much regarding the matters 
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with which these bills deal. He must 
rely upon some one to tell him about it, 
or he must study the subject up himself, 
presumably at the cost of much time and 
effort, at the moment when he is already 
a very busy man. Most frequently he 
takes the former alternative, but not 
always is there somebody on hand to tell 
him all about it. 

Many a meritorious measure dies in 
committee, simply because it is nobody’s 
business to give the necessary informa- 
tion. If the bill attracts a good deal of 
attention, there are usually a number of 
people anxious to argue for and against 
it. Then the tendency is for the com- 
mittee practically to abdicate its proper 
function and assume a quasi-judicial atti- 
tude. They listen to the argument and 
decide the fate of the bill, not according 
to its own merits, but like the jury in a 
law suit according as one side or the 
other has made the more plausible argu- 
ment. Here is where the opportunity 
comes for the special interests, which 
have favors to ask that may or may not 
be compatible with the public welfare. 
These interests send skilful attorneys and 
lobbyists to plead their case; nobody 
appears on the other side, and too often 
the better cause appears the worse for 
want of proper presentation. Of this 
kind of expert advice there is no lack in 
any American legislature. 


EFFECTIVE LEGISLATION 


To trace in further detail the ways in 
which our system makes intelligent and 
effective legislation difficult would spin 
this paper out to quite unreasonable 
length. On all sides the fact is admitted 
that the quality of American statute law, 
as it is ground out in ever-increasing 
quantity by nearly half a hundred legis- 
lative mills, is poor. ‘The lack of partici- 
pation by experts in the work, such as is 
provided in other countries, is not the 
only cause of the evil. But it is one 
very important cause, and to help in 
eliminating it is the function of a legis- 
lative reference bureau. 

Of course, the reference bureau, no 
matter how large, able and highly trained 
a staff it might possess, could not itself 
give the expert counsel needed, except 
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the early period of the Germanic peo- 
ples, when the affairs of the state were 
settled in public meeting of the freemen, 
the intervention of expert advice was 
required, though in a rudimentary form. 
At least, among the Friesians, where 
these primitive institutions survived 
longest, we have “asegas,” or “law- 
sayers,”’ who not only knew the law as 
it stood, but also seem to have drawn up 
the new “keuren,” or laws, which were 
assented to by the assembly. 


IN MEDIAEVAL DAYS 


During the early medieval times, the 
clergy, many of them learned in the law, 
and familiar, through the work of the 
religious houses, with numerous branches 
of industry, furnished an admirable body 
of expert advisers to rulers of every 
degree. When the absolute monarchies 


arose on the ruins of feudalism, the law- 
making power almost everywhere in 
Europe fell into the hands of kings and 
similar potentates but the decrees, edicts 
and orders in council that appeared over 
their signatures were in reality made by 


men specially trained for the business of 
legislation, as “jurists” and “cameral- 
ists.” Then, if ever, there was legislation 
by experts, and it may be stated, in pass- 
ing, that at its best the legislation so 
brought about was of a quality unrivaled. 
For example, it would be difficult to match 
such great laws as the Ordonnance de la 
Marine under Luis XVI of France, which 
has become the foundation of modern 
international marine jurisprudence; or 
the edicts by which Stein and his asso- 
ciates regenerated the Prussian state 
after the catastrophe of Jena. For good 
and sufficient reasons, however, nobody 
regrets the disappearance of the absolute 
monarchies. In practically all the repre- 
sentative governments that have taken 
their places, the theory has prevailed in 
imitation of their prototype, the parlia- 
ment of England, that every member of 
a legislative body has an equal right to 
propose legislation. But in practice it 
is only in the United States that the bulk 
of the business coming before the legis- 
lature actually consists of bills and reso- 
lutions first introduced by individual 
members. Everywhere else, the intro- 
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duction, still more the adoption, of a bill 
coming from a private member is a rare 
exception. Thus, in Great Britain practi- 
cally all bills, except those called 
technically “private” and relating to the 
affairs of individuals or particular locali- 
ties, are introduced by the Cabinet, which 
is in effect a committee of the parlia- 
mentary majority. 

Quite similar is the process of legisla- 
tion in France. In Germany, parliament 
has even less to do with the initiation of 
proposed laws, for nearly all bills are 
proposed by the government, which 
stands quite outside of and independent 
from parliament. The governments, 
however, which thus stand charged with 
the duty of preparing bills to be sub- 
mitted to the legislative bodies, have of 
course at their disposal the whole corps 
of experts in their civil services, including 
a number of specially trained draughts- 
men. Besides, they may call upon all the 
expert advice to be found outside of the 
government service. They can take all 
the time needed to thoroughly digest each 
matter. Consequently the bills intro- 
duced into Parliament, into the Chamber 
of Deputies or into the Reichstag are 
almost always well thought out and very 
near to perfection from the technical 
standpoint. 


AMBITIOUS STATESMEN 


How different in the United States! 
Here every member does, not in theory 
only but in practice, propose new legis- 
lation. Every one usually feels it his 
duty not to lag behind his colleagues in 
the number of bills introduced. The 
personnel of American legislative bodies 
compares favorably, in character and 
intelligence, with that in any other 
country. But few of the members know 
very much of the matters with which they 
are called upon to deal. They are not 
a body of experts in anything, not even 
in political manipulation. They ought 
not to be a body of experts, for then 
they would cease to be representative, 
The more varied the membership is with 
regard to occupation, training and intelli- 
gence, the more truly does it represent 
the people. If expertness were wanted 
jn the legislative assembly itself, the Bar 
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Association would probably serve the 
purpose, and we might save ourselves the 
expense and trouble of elections. 

The bills which are thus thrown into 
the legislative hopper are of every 
imaginable degree of fitness, from really 
well-conceived and skilfully executed 
pieces of legislative workmanship to the 
most absurd screeds, ridiculous as_ to 
subject-matter and ignorant as to form. 
The greater part is intelligent as far as 
the object in view is concerned, but often 
seriously deficient in form. Frequently 
such bills are quite needlessly obnoxious 
to one or more constitutional provisions, 
so that an ingenious lawyer might drive 
not merely the proverbial coach and four 
through them, but a whole express train. 
Still more often they are drawn without 
regard to other existing laws, so that they 
create the utmost uncertainty and con- 
fusion. The statute law is like a delicate 
piece of machinery with all its parts 
closely interdependent. Change in one 
part usually requires corresponding 
changes in many other places, if the 
machinery is to run smoothly. A long 
chapter might be written on the faults of 
bills in this direction, and unfortunately 
not only the bills, but also of the finished 
acts which have passed through the whole 
process of committee reports, consecutive 
readings, and gubernatorial scrutiny, 
without elimination of their faults. This 
is no reflection on the intelligence or con- 
scientiousness of members. These are 
difficulties which only a lawyer, and a 
lawyer specially trained in this field, can 
be relied on to detect. Clearly, expert 
draughtsmen are needed by American 
legislatures. 


REFERENCE TO COMMITTEES 


So much as to matters of form. But 
quite as difficult is the task of the Ameri- 
can legislator in the matter of substance. 
As everybody knows, the American prac- 
tice is to refer every bill to a committee. 
The legislature itself can not even vote 
on the passage of a measure until the 
committee has reported on it. Each 
member is therefore called upon to form 
a judgment on all the bills coming before 
his committee. Rarely does he personally 
i very much regarding the matters 
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He must 


with which these bills deal. 
rely upon some one to tell him about it, 
or he must study the subject up himself, 
presumably at the cost of much time and 
effort, at the moment when he is already 


a very busy man. Most frequently he 
takes the former alternative, but not 
always is there somebody on hand to tell 
him all about it. 

Many a meritorious measure dies in 
committee, simply because it is nobody’s 
business to give the necessary informa- 
tion. If the bill attracts a good deal of 
attention, there are usually a number of 
people anxious to argue for and against 
it. Then the tendency is for the com- 
mittee practically to abdicate its proper 
function and assume a quasi-judicial atti- 
tude. They listen to the argument and 
decide the fate of the bill, not according 
to its own merits, but like the jury in a 
law suit according as one side or the 
other has made the more plausible argu- 
ment. Here is where the opportunity 
comes for the special interests, which 
have favors to ask that may or may not 
be compatible with the public welfare. 
These interests send skilful attorneys and 
lobbyists to plead their case; nobody 
appears on the other side, and too often 
the better cause appears the worse for 
want of proper presentation. Of this 
kind of expert advice there is no lack in 
any American legislature. 


EFFECTIVE LEGISLATION 


To trace in further detail the ways in 
which our system makes intelligent and 
effective legislation difficult would spin 
this paper out to quite unreasonable 
length. On all sides the fact is admitted 
that the quality of American statute law, 
as it is ground out in ever-increasing 
quantity by nearly half a hundred legis- 
lative mills, is poor. The lack of partici- 
pation by experts in the work, such as is 
provided in other countries, is not the 
only cause of the evil. But it is one 
very important cause, and to help in 
eliminating it is the function of a legis- 
lative reference bureau. 

Of course, the reference bureau, no 
matter how large, able and highly trained 
a staff it might possess, could not itself 
give the expert counsel needed, except 
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perhaps in the matter of giving to bills 
their proper technical form. If any 
officer of such a bureau were bumptious 
enough in his own person to pose as an 
expert on all the multifarious business 
coming before a legislature, he would 
deservedly be laughed at from California 
to Maine. It is not at all the function 
of the bureau to give advice. It merely 
proposes to enable each legislator who 
wishes to do so to obtain such expert 
advice as has been laid down in writing, 
and such information as may throw light 
on the subject, as thoroughly, quickly 
and conveniently as circumstances may 
permit. 

It would be strange if so patent a fact 
as the need of expert aid in legislation 
had not brought about efforts to supply 
what was lacking. Among the devices 
of this kind which are well-known and 
important factors in American public life 
is the legislative commission, charged 
with the investigation of important sub- 
jects and the formulating of legislation 
regarding them. Such commissions 
usually work during the legislative recess 
and are given the time and the means, 
pecuniary and legal, to obtain the neces- 
sary information and the expert points of 
view. At the recent session the reports 
of no less than four such commissions 
were laid before the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia. 

CIVIC ASSOCIATIONS 


Another device for bringing together 
the legislator and the expert begins at 
the other end: Instead of a legislative 
committee sending for witnesses and 
advisors, citizens join together in a civic 
association, have somebody whom they 
deem competent draw bills on such sub- 
jects as they are interested in, and sub- 
mit these to the legislative body through 
some friendly member. Sometimes the 
result of this method is most excellent. 
I may mention as an instance the work 
of the California Water and Forest 
Association. But we must remember that 
the foolish as well as the wise may 
associate themselves and acquire the 
added power which springs therefrom. 
It is unnecessary to go into details 
regarding so familiar a device of im- 
proving the quality of legislation. Prob- 
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ably no one at all interested in public 
affairs but can boast of belonging to one 
or more such associations. 

Perhaps most well-drawn bills going 
before legislatures deal with subjects in 
which some body of men has an interest, 
may be an unselfish, more often a selfish 
one, an interest great enough to make 
them go to the expense of retaining 
experts and lawyers properly to formu- 
late their wishes. 

With such and all similar methods the 
legislative reference bureau does not 
enter into rivalry. On the contrary, it 
desires to aid and supplement them. It 
wishes to help legislation in all its 
stages to be better instructed, more fully 
versed in everything connected with its 
subject-matter. Under the democratic 
forms of our public life, the preparing 
of a bill is far from being the initial step 
in legislation. At least, in all matters 
of great importance, a previous stage of 
suggestion, discussion, often of popular 
agitation has first been passed through. 
At all events, every legislative proposal 
must first have originated in the mind of 
an individual, whether a member of the 
legislature or an outsider. To all con- 
cerned in the process the legislative 
reference bureau offers its services. 

Before entering upon a discussion of 
the methods by which this purpose may 
be accomplished, it may be wise to stop 
a moment and answer the possible 
objection. ‘ 

SOME OBJECTIONS 


Admitting that more systematic utili- 
zation of expert knowledge is needed in 
American legislation, why invent a new 


plan for getting it? Why not adopt the 
means proven successful elsewhere, and 
restrict the actual initiation of legislation 
to a chosen few of experience and knowl- 
edge, instead of allowing each individual 
member to carry grist to the lawmaking 
mill? A sufficient answer would prob- 
ably be that a change to the English plan 
is far too radical a step to find the 
approval of the American people, most 
conservative of nations as it is in its 
political habits. But furthermore: the 
English plan has its own drawbacks. 
Long and loud are the complaints heard 
in Great Britain about the impossibility 













































of getting laws passed, no matter how 
badly needed, in which the government 
of the day can not see a_ partisan 
advantage. Conversely, every bill intro- 
duced by the government becomes at once 
the target of partisan assaults by the 
opposition. The merits are lost sight of, 
and the measure becomes merely a pawn 
in the parliamentary game of chess. In 
France, the same thing is seen in an 
exaggerated form. 

In Germany and the German states, 
the promptness and quality of legisla- 
tion are probably better than in any 
other large country. But it is kept from 
the faults of Great Britain and France 
only by the fact that the strongly 
monarchical constitutions of Germany 
do not make governments dependent on 
the shifting majorities of parliament. 
The monarchical feature, of course, we 
neither would nor could imitate in 
America. However, if there is a point 
of excellence in our legislative methods, 
it is that the passage or rejection of bills 
is rarely affected by partisan politics. 
Only in a few cases where a measure has 
been an issue in the preceding campaign, 
or where some partisan scheme is in ques- 
tion, is it likely that partisan lines are 
drawn regarding it. Even in Congress, 
where this is done much oftener than in 
state legislatures, the ordinary legisla- 
tion (which is apt to be of much greater 
importance than the political measures) 
is hardly ever passed by a party vote. 

It is clear, then, that we can not look 
abroad for the solution of our problem 
of bringing expert knowledge within the 
grasp of the legislator. In this as in 
other things, America must work out her 
own salvation, observing and learning 
from the experience of all others, slav- 
ishly imitating none. 


WORK IN CALIFORNIA 


Assuming now, that the need of such 
an institution as the legislative refer- 
ence bureau has been amply proven, the 
task remains of showing the methods by 
which it may attempt to do its work, and 
especially those which have been adopted 
by the institution in California. 

Argument is hardly necessary to justify 
the organic connection of the legislative 
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reference bureau with the state library, 
an institution originally designed, as 
already stated above, to do the very work 
to which it has now returned. A library, 
a large library, is manifestly a funda- 
mental necessity for the bureau’s work. 
This library must be made quickly and 
accurately available. Thus the work of 
the California bureau, which constitutes 
an integral part of the Sociological 
Department of the State Library, 
naturally falls into two branches: build- 
ing up the collections of the parent insti- 
tution in the branches relating to public 
affairs, and opening them up by indexing 
and the personal activity of the reference 
librarians. In both branches of the work, 
regard must be had to the various classes 
of people concerned in the long and 
intricate process of crystalizing a politi- 
cal idea into an actual statute. Each 
class has its peculiar needs, but each 
must be served with equal faithfulness 
if the state library is to live up to its 
ideals. 

At the beginning comes the thinker, 
the scientific investigator, who collects 
and arranges social facts, formulates 
political theories. His library needs are 
the greatest of all; he requires books 
new and old, covering a vast range of 
learning, far wider than what the classi- 
fier puts under the head of “sociology.” 
But he knows his books, knows the bibli- 
ography of his special field, presumably 
far better than any librarian could. 
Here all the state library has to do is to 
furnish the books. I should say, then: 
If this state, through the State Library, 
desires legislative reference work done as 
it should be done, it must first build up 
a great collection of books relating to 
public affairs in the widest sense. This 
duty is particularly great in California, 
because here we are remote from large 
libraries. An investigator in New York, 
if he does not find what he wants at 
home, is within a few hours’ travel from 
the library treasures of Boston, of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington. 
The Californian has no resources outside 
of the few libraries of his own common- 
wealth, and no matter how patriotic a 
son of his state he may be, no scholar 
can fail to be painfully conscious how 
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slender the means of serious study still 
are on the Pacific Coast. In conjunction 
and intelligent co-operation with our 
two universities, the State Library should 
gradually remove this reproach, and can 
do so if the Legislature can be brought 
to realize the need and give the neces- 
sary financial support. 


MAKING PUBLIC OPINION 


After the theoretical student come the 
many sorts of people who are interested 
in public affairs, and in one way or 
another help in making that public 
opinion which finally causes the drawing 
up of a bill: newspapermen, members 
of civic associations and _ intelligent 
people generally, who wish to inform 
themselves on such subjects. These are 
not served by at least a portion of the 
literature that is indispensable to the 
scholar, while a considerable body of 
popular writing is precisely what they 
require. This class has greater need of 
the reference librarian than the first 


named, to guide them to the things they 
are looking for. 


They are as much 
entitled to the services of the state 
library as any other class, and their 
indirect influence on legislation is a 
factor in the process that may not always 
be on the surface, but can not possibly 
be over-estimated. 

Finally, however, comes that class who 
are directly engaged in the ultimate 
phases of the legislative work, and whose 
special need has called forth the legis- 
lative reference bureau, as distinguished 
from general reference work in a library: 
members of the legislature, and those 
who appear before legislative committees 
to argue for or against proposed meas- 
ures. The need which this class has for 
books and other printed matter is of an 
entirely different sort from that of either 
the special student or the general reader. 
With them there can be no question of 
leisurely study, no reading of good 
books from cover to cover, nor patient 
search for original authorities. They 
are working under high pressure, and 
that library is the best for them which 
enables them to find in the quickest and 
surest manner any given fact, any 
required authority, wherewith to answer 
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questions as they turn up in argument 
or debate, from minute to minute. The 
more concise the argument, the simpler 
the form in which the facts are stated, 
the better the material for this class 
of readers. Moreover, the information 
wanted is the very latest; last week’s 
statistics are better than those of last 
year, and yesterday’s information is 
better still. 


MEETING SPECIAL NEEDS 


To meet these special needs is the 
business of the legislative reference 
bureau. Therefore it will gather, in 
addition to the books of the main library, 
which form the solid background of its 
work, all the pamphlets, broadsides, fly- 
sheets and scraps of paper relating to 
public affairs, which it can buy, beg, 
coax, wheedle, and, I had almost said, 
steal; it will make copious newspaper 
clippings; it will tear up old magazines, 
if it can get hold of them, for the few 
valuable articles or scraps of informa- 
tion they may contain; it will even com- 
mit the unpardonable sin, in the eyes of 
the bibliophile, and cut pages out of a 
book (provided it is a duplicate). About 
all the spoil so gathered it will make an 
elaborate set of index cards. But let not 
the veteran cataloger look into the 
drawers containing these, lest her soul 
be grieved. For she will find all her 
scientific rules of classification, all her 
artistic styles of entry disregarded. 
Anything is permissible in the index that 
will in the quickest way hint dowr the 
given fact, answer a given question. 
The quickest way being evidcuiiy to have 
the answer right there on the card, this 
plan is adopted wherever feasible. 

Thus the index becomes really much 
more than an index. It might more 
properly be called a set of notes, such as 
a student would prepare for his own use. 
Only it aims to cover the whole vast field 
of contemporaneous public life. Between 
the same guide cards may jostle each 
other a card referring to the book where 
the subject is most fully treated; others 
referring to two or three magazine 
articles; another, containing a _ short 
newspaper clipping, and another with 
some such note as: “Laws on subject— 
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see Ohio, Mass., N. J., Wis., Kansas”; 
still another with a quotation from a 
speech of some noted man, or possibly 
the address of some person supposed to 
know more about the subject than any- 
body else, put in because of a hope that 
at the proper time an artful letter may 
coax a valuable disquisition from him. 
All these notes have, of course, been 
accumulated before the legislative session 
begins, when they are to be brought into 
play. It is evident that there is no limit 
to the extent of this work. It is merely 
a question of the size of the staff 
employed in preparing the notes. The 
more voluminous these are, the quicker 
and more effective will be the service. 


FROM OTHER STATES 


One feature of particular importance 
in the work is to obtain from other states 
bills pending there while the same sub- 
ject is under discussion at home, and to 
obtain quick information regarding 
action taken in any of the forty or more 
legislative bodies usually sitting simul- 
taneously in the different states. This 
has heretofore been particularly difficult, 
but when most states shall have legisla- 
tive reference bureaus in working order, 
it will be easy. 

The drawing of bills by the legislative 
reference librarian is not necessarily an 
integral part of his duty, but wherever 
the system has been introduced, so far, 
members have come to him with the 
request that he do so. This has been the 
experience in California. It is to be 
hoped that in the future each state may 
employ an official draughtsman, such as 
is employed in Great Britain to draw 
government bills. But until then, this 
work seems to fall naturally to the legis- 
lative reference librarian. 

This somewhat fragmentary outline of 
the functions of a legislative reference 
bureau would be incomplete without 
laying stress on the evident necessity that 
the work must be absolutely impartial. 
The friends and opponents of each pend- 
ing measure must be able to obtain infor- 
mation with equal facility and accuracy, 
and moreover, they must feel that they 
can do so. Between the librarian and 
those who avail themselves of his serv- 
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ices there will naturally exist a relation 
of confidence akin to that of attorney 
and client. The librarian will undoubt- 
edly have opinions, and possibly strong 
opinions, on many pending measures. 
But he must never obtrude them, and 
above all he must avoid like a pestilence 
the bare appearance of lobbying for or 
against any bill. It is unfortunate that 
a widely read weekly paper, in a recent 
article on the most distinguished of pres- 
ent legislative reference librarians, had 
the bad taste to dub him a “lobbyist for 
the people.” It puts an altogether erro- 
neous aspect on the work. 

The name commonly given to this new 
institution implies that its functions are 
peculiarly connected with the legislature 
of the state, and there, no doubt, is its 
first and foremost field of usefulness. 
But it is a mistake to think that its work 
must stop there. 


NOT FOR LEGISLATURE ALONE 


The various local legislative bodies, 
boards of trustees, town and city councils, 
county supervisors, are as much in need 
of whatsoever assistance the legislative 
reference bureau may be able to render 
as the legislature, if not sometimes a 
little more so. The State Library has a 
very simple machinery for extending its 
Legislative Bureau as well as all other 
branches of its service to every part of 
the state, no matter how remote. A 
letter of inquiry regarding matters of 
local administration, ordinances and the 
like, will bring prompt response. If 
required, books and pamphlets containing 
information on the subject of the inquiry 
will be sent to the local library for the 
use of the inquirer; or the inquiry may 
be made to the local librarian, who will 
forward it to the State Library. The 
latter has already a fair collection of city 
ordinances, charters, and books relating 
to municipal government, and_ will 
increase and round out its collection as 
rapidly as circumstances will permit. In 
time, the larger cities will probably have 
legislative reference bureaus of their 
own, such as Baltimore has just insti- 
tuted. But to the ordinary municipality 
the state library will render even more 
efficient service in the future than now. 











IRRIGATION AS A SOCIAL 
FACTOR 


By Wi.arp 


HERE is no more grave social and 
ethical question than the tendency 
of people to congest in cities to 

the detriment of rural population. The 
problem is as old as civilization. Its 
evil was recognized in Greece and Rome 
and the movement proved superior alike 
to the arguments and legislation designed 
to check or divert it. “The country then, 
as now, supplied the physical vigor and 
the mental and moral force which made 
and still makes for permanent national 
life. The deteriorating effect of the 
movement then, as now, was recognized 
as destructive of character, mental as well 
as moral and as sapping the vitality of 
the race. When marked in volume it has 
been synonomous with decay of national 
life. 

It is only in recent years that students 
of social questions have regarded this 
problem as a menacing one to us. The 
condition when first exhibited in the New 
England states was attributed to a 
sterile soil, the fertility of which had 
been quickly exhausted. When the 
census returns of certain rural districts 
in New York, Indiana and Ohio showed 
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a falling off, it was regarded with 
seriousness. When Kansas in forty-four 
of her agricultural counties showed in 
ten years preceding 1905 a depreciation 
in population of thirty thousand, the 
problem appeared grave, and it has 
become still more serious with Iowa, 
which possesses perhaps the largest ratio 
of good soil of any state in the Union, 
showing in seventy-seven rural counties 
a decrease since 1895 of seventy-three 
thousand, six hundred and eighty-seven 
in population. 

That the movement is general, not 
special, is shown by census returns for 
1905 available from five hundred and 
fourteen agricultural counties, of which 
thirty-eight per cent show a decrease in 
inhabitants. With the trend of the move- 
ment recognized and its evils apparent, in 
the lower moral standard and a deteriora- 
tion in both mental and physical fiber, it 
is well to consider causes and remedy. 

This congestion of population in the 
cities, at the farm’s expense, being con- 
fined to no time and to no race, suggests 
reasons inherent in conditions, or in man- 
kind, or in both, and as a first cause 
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deterioration in soil is suggested. So 
long as it pays, man abides with the farm. 
So long as he is secure in the fruit of his 
labors, and only so long, is the sentiment 
for the old homestead cherished. 
Unfortunately, continued cultivation does 
exhaust the soil. Summer following, 
with a crop every second year, is but a 
makeshift. Grain growing does cease to 
be profitable; a fact, the proof of which, 
can only be appreciated when the farm 
passes to the mortgagee or to the neigh- 
bor whose larger operations with 
improved machinery has temporarily kept 
cost of production under returns. The 
story is but too well told by the banks’ 
invoices of real estate and by deserted 
farm buildings. 

A second cause is in the gregariousness 
of man. Profit in cultivation of virgin 
soil offers compensation, justifying the 
isolation of new communities, but with 
the falling off in products and _ the 
decrease in rural population comes a 
greater isolation which is relieved by 
“moving to town,’ with a too often 
descent in the social scale. Trade ave- 
nues are found filled or blocked by 
restrictions. The demands of a family 
must be supplied at the cost sometimes, 
of independence and character. Living 
by one’s wits does not permit of high 
moral standards. The city offers supe- 
rior educational advantages but the sins 
of it are often visited on succeeding 
generations. The love of companionship, 
of a social life, is inherent and necessary, 
but the congestion in cities is gratifying 
it at the expense of the race. 

A third cause suggests itself in the 
desire for more pleasing environments 
than ordinary farm life affords. This 
desire, too, in itself, is a natural and 
proper one. It affects to a marked 
degree the boys and girls with a will to 
better conditions. It takes from the rural 
districts the ambitious and artistic, leav- 
ing those more easily contented. It 
reduces the average of energy and ability 
remaining on the farm, and only in 
exceptional cases does the city receive a 
corresponding profit. Farm life, espe- 
cially grain farming, under old condi- 
tions, with its depreciating returns; 
the lack of comforts and conveniences 
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entailed, the barrenness of it from an 
esthetic point of view, the dearth of 
trees, vines and flowers, the dust dis- 
comfort and lack of attractive features, 
compared with the pleasing promises and 
manifold attractions of the city, will con- 
tinue to stimulate the emigration of the 
best material from the farm to the city. 

With the evil of this movement appar- 
ent in the lower moral standards and a 
deterioration in physical and mental 
poise, it is gratifying to note that here in 
the West such evil is working out its own 
remedy, all the more certain of cure as it 
proceeds along natural lines. There is 
no other area in the world that offers to 
rural homes the attractions and possibili- 
ties of the irrigated districts of the West 
and especially California. The realiza- 
tion of this truth is becoming more widely 
appreciated, and it is now apparent that 
there is building up on our western shore 
an industrial and social condition, essen- 
tially different from the farming sections 
of the East and capable of expansion and 
results never before attained. 

Irrigated farming in controling and 
directing natural forces, permits, under 
our climatic conditions, of the greatest 
variety of products. It increases, not 
wastes, the fertility of the soil. It leads 
to intensive cultivation, to small farms 
and to well-settled communities. 

The problems arising out of irrigated 
farming are simple and easily compassed 
but the possibilities call for technical skill 
and mental equipment second to no other 
profession. It offers a promising field 
for the ambitious. It secures an assured 
competency for one’s labor with environ- 
ment appealing to the social desire and 
permitting of such attractiveness and 
harmony in rural life as satisfies the 
artistic sense. All of which has been and 
is being realized in the irrigated sections 
of California, as witness the pleasing and 
convincing evidences in the beautiful and 
prosperous rural homes throughout the 
southern counties and along the newer 
irrigation canals in the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys. It is certain that 
the highest form of production, and the 
best in our civilization, progresses along 
the lines of irrigation canals. The beau- 
tifully ideal rural homes of Redlands 
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Riverside, Pasadena, Los Angeles, 
Fresno, Merced and Stockton, with their 
wealth of foliage and profusion of flow- 
ers, are all the more satisfying from their 
credit balance at the end of crop season. 

The conditions are attracting and 
should attract the best brain and brawn 
of the East, as witness the present popu- 
lation of the seven southern counties, 
estimated at six hundred thousand, as 
compared with a population of thirty-five 
thousand in 1870, which date marks 
approximately the era of larger irriga- 
tion development. The same ratio of 
increase is also observed throughout the 
other irrigated areas, accompanied, too, 
by returns justifying the rapid growth. 
The southern counties, with about two 
hundred and fifty thousand acres irrigated 
—the basis of principal production—are 
supporting a population of six hundred 
thousand people. They have an assessed 
valuation of nearly $500,000,000 and are 
marketing products from the irrigated 
area of over $35,000,000, annually, or 
about $150 per acre per annum. 

What has been done in the southern 
counties is being accomplished in the 
great valleys of the San Joaquin and the 
Sacramento. With a greater acreage of 
excellent soil, similar climatic conditions 
and larger available water supply readily 
and more economically diverted it is clear 
that these valleys have a marvelous future 
for the farmer and professional man, and 
in particular for the student of economic 
questions. 
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The great irrigation works in process 
of construction by the National Govern- 
ment and the arrangement of details 
calculated to build up small farms is the 
greatest piece of progressive and sound 
economic legislation of recent years. Its 
guarantee of profit to the farmer; of 
improved social conditions and attractive 
homes, will stimulate the “back to the 
farm’’ movement and make for the pre- 
servation of the mental, moral and physi- 
cal excellence of the people. 

The Sacramento Valley of California 
alone has an area which under irrigation 
can and will support, three million people 
or about double the present population of 
the state. Natural conditions here will 
continue to overcome the evils of over- 
crowded urban existence. The out-of- 
door life possible for twelve months in 
the year will continue to increase the high 
physical average of the people. The 
dependence on irrigation will maintain 
fertility of soil and insure the compe- 
tency necessary to contentment. The 
small farm well tilled will continue to 
satisfy the social contact demanded, while 
climate and water combine to build up 
and develop homes of ideal attractiveness 
with perpetual green of grasses and trees 
and profusion of vines and flowers. 
Westward the course of empire has taken 
its way and here on the western shore of 
the westermost continent it is destined 
to reach its greatest physical, mental and 
moral perfection, in sure fulfillment of 
Bishop Berkeley’s famous prophecy. 





SONG 


By Greratpine Myrick 


The gift of song! Thereof men lightly prate, 
Nor dream how ardently true song is sought. 

On dizzy heights of love, down depths of hate 
With ecstasy and anguish is it bought! 














A GOOD DAY’s CATCH 


AT SANTA CRUZ BY THE SEA 


By H. R. 


JUDAH JR. 


Secretary Santa Cruz Board of Trade 


LLURING and picturesque—these 
words describe California’s City 
of the Holy Cross, Santa Cruz by 

the sea. Sloping gently down from the 
green terraces of the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains the municipality spreads out to the 
east and west from the banks of the San 
Lorenzo river, which flows southerly 
through the center of the city, and south 
to the splendid sandy beach of Monterey 
bay. Here is a city of nearly fifteen 
thousand people just eighty miles south 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the 
Pacific Coast. Aside from its established 
reputation as a summer and winter sea- 
side resort, the city is the center of 
several large industries and the distribut- 
ing point of their products and_ is 
fortunate in the possession of excellent 
transportation facilities. Two lines of 
railroad, with a third being built and a 
line of steamers, connect the city with the 
outside world. 
7 


The climate here has attributes of 
variety and charm and not any excesses. 
The average summer temperature is 
about seventy degrees, and in winter 
the average mean temperature is 50.45 
degrees. A year’s rain usually adds up 
thirty inches and the strongest winds 
which ever visit the community bring up 
the rains from the south in winter. Freez- 
ing weather is practically unknown and 
the infrequent visits of cooling fog in 
the summer are welcomed by all. Gener- 
ally speaking the climate may be 
described as healthful and exhilarating, 
and to improve on the clear, crisp winter 
days just after a rain is not possible. 

The beach at Santa Cruz, sloping gently 
from the esplanade and the pavilions to 
the water’s edge, is composed of fine white 
sand and during the year is the play- 
ground for some forty thousand visitors 
as well as for the inhabitants of the city 
and the nearby towns. Situated on this 
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more ever green trees are 
easily seen from the beach as 
they rise majestically from the 
wooded heights back of the 
city. Of romantic and absorb- 
ing interest is the drive from 
the city to the world-famous 
grove of Big Trees, five milés 
north. The road follows the 
cafion of the San Lorenzo the 
entire distance, leading one 








WHERE YOUNG TROUT BEGIN LIFE AT 


stretch of sand are two beautiful pleas- 
ure pavilions erected recently at a cost 
of $500,000. Here also is a substantial 
board walk nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length, as well as a skating rink, power 
plant and smaller beach concessions. 
Back of the pavilions and built on the 
sand is situated the cottage city—over 
two hundred little houses arranged in 
groups and fronting on broad streets 
beautifully decorated with beds of 
flowers. In the smaller of the beach 
pavilions is a copious plunge bath with 
admirable accommodations in the way of 
dressing rooms, sun rooms, smoking 
apartment, massage rooms and hot baths. 
The larger building has for one item of 
its construction a modern theater and 
convention hall which will seat three 
thousand people, and which opens into an 
enormous grill and private dining-rooms, 
overlooking the bay. A penny arcade, 
curio stores, palm garden and a wide 
promenade complete the building. 

The pleasures on the beach are mani- 
fold. One can enjoy the refreshing dip 
in the surf or plunge, the promenades 
and dances, the daily music 
of the bands, a launch ride 
starting from the electric pier, 
or a quiet chat on the sands. 

Perhaps the strongest rea- 
son for the unlimited popu- 
larity of the place as a 
homesite and a resort, lies in 
tLe fact that easily accessible 
to the beach with its improve- 
ments and pleasures are the 
attractions of the mountains. 
The giant redwoods with their 
massive boughs outstretched 
and surrounded on all sides by 
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through numberless vistas of 
redwood, pine, manzanita 
and madrofio, growing from brilliant 
green banks of moss and fern, past 
rushing streams and springs, around 
corners from which can_ be seen, 
hundreds of feet below, the seething 
river as it turns sharply in its course, and 
finally through a ford in the river to 
the grove itself. There one stands 
and looks, absorbed and awe-struck, at 
these monuments, the sequoia semper- 
virens in all their impressive greatness. 
“The Giant” attracts particular attention, 
being three hundred and six feet high, 
and over twenty-one feet in diameter. 
All of the larger trees are named 
for great Americans—Theodore Roose- 
velt, General Sherman, General Grant 
and General Fremont. In the hollow 
of one, General Fremont is supposed to 
have once camped. 

This grove can be reached from 
Santa Cruz every day in the year by 
train as well as by carriage. By the 


same means of transportation from the 
city one can easily visit the fish hatchery 
at Brookdale; Boulder Creek, the termi- 
nus of the railroad branch; and the Big 
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WHERE POKTLAND CEMENT IS TURNED OUT AT THE RATE OF 5,000 
BARRELS A DAY 
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Basin redwood park, an area of three 
thousand eight hundred acres set apart, 
owned and controled by the state. 
fish hatchery is exclusively owned and 
operated by the county and the Southern 
Pacific Company, and is unique in that 
the fry supplied by it is “planted” only 


in the streams of the 
county and in the 
Monterey bay. 

Santa Cruz is, and 
always will be a great 
place for fishermen. 
The greatest variety 
of fish in the world in 
any one body of water 
is credited to Monte- 
rey bay and it is here 
that thousands annual- 
ly spend their leisure 
hours with rod and 
reel in quest of the 
elusive salmon.  Bar- 
racuda, sea bass and 
cod are caught in large 


quantities and con- 
siderable pompano. In 
the streams north of 
the city fine catches of 
trout are made, the 
fishing improving as 
time goes on. To an 
all-round —_ sportsman 
the combination of 


deep water and stream 
fishing offered here, is 
of great interest and 
very unusual, espe- 
cially when it is con- 
sidered that quality, 
quantity and variety of 
fish are to be easily 
obtained. 
Brookdale and 
Boulder Creek are 
attractive mountain 
communities, situated 
on the San Lorenzo 
river and having rail 
Santa Cruz. 


Boulder Creek. 


SANTA 


Apples and berries grow 
well in the vicinity of both places and 
lumbering is extensively carried on near 
In the summer time the 
visitors are numerous in the mountains 
and all towns along the San Lorenzo are 
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well _ filled 


The Big Basin. 




















IN THE SUMMER EVERYONE 
BEACH 


LIVES ON THe 


connection with 


pany. 


with 
Boulder Creek is the gateway to the 
It is possible to leave Santa 
Cruz in the morning, visit this park 
and return in the evening. 
necessary to dwell on the grandeur of 
the Big Basin further than to quote the 


has over three hundred cows. 
combination of milking cows and manu- 
facturing cement applies to this section. 
At San Vicente, twelve miles due west of 
Santa Cruz, is located the large plant of 
the Santa Cruz Portland Cement Com- 
Its output is five thousand barrels 
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vacation spenders. 


It will not be 


words of Senator Per- 
kins, spoken after a 
recent trip into the 
park, “I have traveled 
through the forests of 
Mariposa, and I have 
driven through the 
wonderful forests of 
Southern Germany, yet 
I have never seen the 
equal of this redwood 


park.” 

The pleasures of . 
driving and horseback 
riding are matchless 


here, all the hills and 
valleys overlook the 
bay and one’s choice 
of an excursion may 
be along the cliffs 
beside the booming 
breakers or over the 
hills through countless 
vineyards, orchards 
and green fields. 

The poultry industry 
is assuming large pro- 
portions at Santa Cruz. 
The market is good, 
California demanding 
fifty per cent in excess 
of the supply of eggs 
and chickens. A poul- 
trymen’s association, 
recently formed, pro- 
tects the new-comer 
who desires to go into 
the business. West of 
the city, up the coast, 
are many dairies. The 
largest establishment 


The odd 
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ONE OF MANY CASCADES THAT MAKE THE MOUNTAINS A PARADISE 


a day and in about a year will be 


increased to nine thousand barrels. The 
cement rock is obtained in great quantities 
within a few miles of the plant. Five 
hundred men are employed. 

North and east of Santa Cruz are 
numerous vineyards of wine and table 
grapes. Over twenty varieties of wines 
are produced and in 1906, four hundred 
thousand pounds of grapes were exported 
in addition to six hundred thousand 
pounds of mountain apples, ten thou- 
sand pounds of berries, twelve thousand 
pounds of cheese and three thousand 
pounds of butter. Truck farming is 


profitably carried on. A large tannery 
ships its product to the Orient and the 
California Powder Works, just back of 
the city, and employing over two hundred 
men, sent out in 1906, four thousand, nine 
hundred and fifty-seven tons of explo- 
sives. Near by are several lime kilns 
from which three hundred thousand bar- 
rels of lime are produced annually and an 
average of thirty thousand tons of 
bitumen each year goes to other coast 
cities to be used in the making of first- 
class streets. Near here may be found 
sand suitable for the manufacture of 
glass and sand-lime brick, clay from 
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AMONG THE BIG TREES IN THE MOUNTAINS THAT SHELTER THE TOWN 


which can be made fire brick and pottery, 
and abundant fruit for canning and pro- 
cessing. Oil for fuel can be bought here 
cheaply. 

In April, 1907, Santa Cruzans elected 
to office a council of progressive citizens, 
the first body working under a new 
charter and with full power to build and 
improve streets and sidewalks at the 
partial expense of the interested prop- 
erty owners. The street-car lines of the 
city are being broad-gauged and double- 
tracked and a suburban line to Soquel 
and Capitola, four miles east, is being 


constructed. Tracts for residence pur- 
poses are being opened up in modern 
fashion; in fact one feels the air of 
improvement on all sides. 

The city’s water is brought sixteen 
miles from the headwaters of Laguna 
creek to reservoirs situated back of the 
city and from there distributed by gravity 
to the inhabitants. The public schools 
of the city rank high in the educational 
department of the state and the efficiency 
of the teachers has been noteworthy for 
years. All of the religious denominations 
and fraternal orders are represented at 
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THE CASINO, WHEKE VARIED AMUSEMENTS ARE PROVIDED FOR THE SUMMER VISITORS TO SANTA CRUZ 


























MONSTER BATHING PAVILION ON THE SANTA CRUZ BEACH 
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ON THE BEACH AT CAPITOLA 


Santa Cruz. A business college, with a 
large patronage, a Carnegie Public 
Library and a well managed Young 
Men’s Christian Association are institu- 
tions of strength in the community. 
The cost of living here is nominal,— 


fruits, vegetables and dairy products 
from the nearby districts being in market 
at all times. The lighting system is 
being enlarged and improved, the work 
being imperative, due to the opening up 
of new residence districts. 





THE MYSTIC SINGER 


By Liuuian H. Suvey 


When the blithe lark sings so sweetly 
As morn’s grey curtains part, 

He breaks with joys of memory 
J . 49) ; 
The silence of my heart. 


He knows the peaceful, home-like grace 
Of the fruited San Joaquin; 

He sings the warmth of winter fields 
The cottage hedge between. 


He remembers oaks and orchards 
The clovers of the lea; 

His cabalistic lyric brings 
The free life back to me. 


I ride again the fenceless plain, 
The wide sweet world is mine, 

The coveys of the reedy lake, 
The summits where they shine. 


So when he pipes, like princely Pan, 
With all his tender art, 
The shadows of the vagrant years 


Are lifted from my heart. 














MY MOTHER’S CITIES 


By ALBERTA BANCROFT 


Drawings by Blanche Letcher 


My mother owns a garden where the birds keep flying through, 

A house, and barns, and blacksmith shops, and miles of orchard, too: 
And yet she says—and says it while her garden grows and fills— 
She prizes more than all she has her cities on the hills. 

The hills rise up on every side to shut our valley in— 

Our great, broad valley where the miles of orchard lands begin— 
And against the steep-sloped ridges all around about you see 
A hundred thousand cities, just as plain as plain can be. 

There’re rows on rows of tenements, thick-crowded, side by side; 


And palaces with porticos and doorways open wide; 
There’re villas standing quite apart, to awe the passer-by ; 
And toward the north a castle rises stiff against the sky. 
She never goes to see them, and nobody that one meets 
Has come from out those houses or has walked those burnished streets: 
But every day she sits, and while the noisy linnet trills, 
She views her blue-black cities on the ridges of the hills. 
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I really couldn’t help it, for I really couldn’t stay; 


I had to see those cities—and there was no other way. 
For everybody said that they are lovely as can be, 
That all the people living there are beautiful to see, 
That there is much a-doing, and the sound of traffic fills 
My mother’s blue-black cities on the ridges of the hills. 
I ran away; I walked for miles; the day was very hot; 
At last, I reached the hills and was so happy I forgot. 
But now I have come back again—you needn’t talk to me 
About those cities over there that you pretend to see. 
Those gleaming streets are yellow grass that glistens in the sun; 
It’s slippery, and walking there is not a bit of fun. 
The tenements are chaparral—that’s all—and if you please, 
Those villas and those palaces are nothing more than—trees. 
The white-oak and the black-oak and the live-oak and the scrub, 
The mountain oak and poison oak—that most unpleasant shrub— 
Just oak trees; and for people there who might have talked to me, 
A wheeling buzzard and three hawks a-sitting in a tree. 
The wind swings down the avenues; the noisy cricket shrills: 
And that is all the folk in mother’s cities on the hills. 








By Francis 


NE hundred and ninety miles south 
of the mouth of the Columbia 
river and four hundred _ miles 

north of San Francisco, the ocean tide of 
the Pacific swells over a diminutive bar 
and sweeps into the mainland fifteen 
miles and more. Northward a peninsula 
projects against this tide, bending and 
dividing it into two great divisions, one 
of which is known as the lower and the 
other the inner harbor of Coos Bay. As 
it enters the bay the waters are deep; 
the channel broad enough but acceptably 
narrow; the sand dunes whiten the north- 
ern and western shore; the white houses 
of Empire City and the fir-capped hills 
and levels of the peninsula diversify the 
scene and zigzag the skyline east and 
south. When the bend is reached the 
channel becomes so narrow as to be less 
than a mile across and through this the 
tide rolls in and over an extensive tidal 
area. Ships from the stormy sea come 
into Coos Bay for security:and the uni- 
versal verdict of all sea-faring men 
assigns to Coos Bay the position of the 
best harbor on the coast between Puget 
Sound and San Francisco. 

The bend in the bay makes the north 
end of the peninsula a point. On this 
are one hundred and sixty acres of land 
where the virgin forest stands in primeval 


- front. 


H. Ciarke 


glory. They are wonderful acres, too, 
and it is a wonderful forest which covers 
them. The owner of this tract, A. M. 
Simpson, forsees a city of no mean pro- 
portions on Coos Bay, and proposes to 
dedicate this land to the uses of that city 
as a public park. No better monumert 
could be devised to impress future ages, 
for surely as this point of land suggests 
the southern end of Manhattan Island, 
and surely as the tide rolls by from the 
farthermost extremities of earth—com- 
mercial man needs this bay for its ship- 
ping and needs this peninsula for a great 
market place. It is already evident. 
Twenty-five hundred people are located 
just south of the park. Even now a 
great avenue extends from its gates for 
two miles southward, as Broadway 
extends northward from Castle Garden. 
Even now a thriving city revels in depart- 
ment stores, four-story _ buildings, 
hospitals, factories, street-car lines, 
electric lights and a finely built up water 
The spirit of this little city is so 
vitalized that it brooks no backset, and 
scorning the mere sentiment and boom 
of fine names and stilted phrases—it 
shouts its practical origin and its unfal- 
tering purpose in its slogan—‘North 
Bend—Its Payroll Talks!” 
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COOS BAY’S 


But who cares for cities? Such aggre- 
gations are everywhere. There is no 
question that a city will grow up on Coos 
Bay peninsula and be as dense and 
heart-rending and strenuous and pitiless 
and purse proud as others are the world 
over. Everybody admits that. If it were 
only to prove that a city had been started 
—and that it was destined to greatness— 
this article would not be worth writing. 
It would be like trying to place the incon- 
trovertible on a firm basis. With sixty 
billion feet of timber looking North Bend 
square in the eye—with millions of tons 
of coal underlying the whole peninsula 
and the mainland, too; with the best bay 
and the best harbor within four hundred 
miles in any direction; with the world’s 
activities changing base to the Pacific 
seas; with a climate which knows no 
winter and is never overheated; with a 
farming country capable of raising any- 
thing and everything; with a dairy 
country unsurpassed; with fruit orchards 
abundant and fruit unequaled; there is no 
doubt of the city or its future bigness. 
The only question is will it be a city which 
will have attractions? 

Here then is the remarkable advantage 
which North Bend has over many places. 
It was born yesterday. Had it been born 
a quarter, or a half century ago it might 
not have had Simpson Park. Not yet is 
the park laid out. There are no nicely 
graveled avenues and walks. There is no 
artificiality, no labored arrangement of 
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flower beds, no importation from the 
tropics. Nature is the only gardener 
that ever wrought a minute in this park. 
But she has wrought here with the plain 
purpose of making a record. Here the 
giant fir, the towering spruce, the hem- 
lock, pine, cedar, and all the varieties of 
wood stand in close luxuriance. Here 
the cypress and myrtle contribute refine- 
ment to the wild scene of beauty and 
profusion. Here all the wild flowers of 
the coast lend their bloom and fragrance. 
Here are wonderful hollows which the 
future landscape artist, when he shall 
trim and dress this rough gem, must not 
disturb. Such an opportunity to estab- 
lish a botanical garden is not presented 
by any similarly located tract in this 
country. 

North Bend will probably always be 
North Bend. But it will not always be 
the city of North Bend. The peninsula 
contains not more than sixteen square 
miles and Marshfield, Empire and North 
Bend are all within that limited area. 
The people believe in consolidation. 
They want one city and it is certain to 
develop if the present growth continues. 
Already it is conceded that Coos Bay will 
be the name. All the cities of the penin- 
sula have the water habit. They worship 
the bay. They rise, eat, go, come, retire, 
and live with Coos Bay always before 
and around them. All their carrying 
business is done on the bay in launches. 
The farmers, milkmen, drays, cabs, 











FROM THE HEIGHTS OF NOKTH BEND, LOOKING TOWARD THE HARBOR 
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IN SIMPSON PARK, WHERE NATURE EVER WEARS A MANTLE OF GREEN 


buses, expressmen and delivery men do 
their business in launches. The water 
front is lined at all hours with launches 
loading and unloading. 

North Bend is sure to be a busy part 
of the city. The railroad coming from 
Drain will reach North Bend first 
whether it crosses the bay or not. Glas- 
gow is just across the Narrows opposite 
the park. If the railroad puts its first 
station there a ferry will carry the pcople 
across to North Bend. The slogan of 
North Bend—‘Its Payroll Talks’—is 
appropriate. It talks in the form of 
$60,000 per month. Its saw-mills, fac- 
tories and jobbing houses are lined along 
the water front in picturesque array. 
Its vast resources insure a rapid increase 
of population and wealth. Its forests 
abound in hard woods suitable for furni- 
ture. Already the furniture and veneer 
factories have marked it as a furniture 
center. Myrtle furnishes a veneer which 
takes a high polish and is very attractive. 
Port Orford cedar is abundant in the 
vicinity and is an _ exceptionally fine 
ornamental furniture wood. It is easy 
to see that some day North Bend will 
supply the market of the coast with 
furniture and has reasonable expectations 
of becoming another Grand Rapids. 


The lumber interests here are virgin 
and vast. Midway between Seattle and 
San Francisco it is the natural outlet for 
the resourceful interior. Its coal is an 
excellent quality of lignite. The Govern- 
ment has determined by recent thorough 
experiments that this coal will produce 
a fine quality of gas. There are strong 
indications that natural gas and oil will 
be developed in this territory soon. The 
local trade of the bay, its fifteen tide- 
water inlets, the Ten Mile Lakes, the 
Umpqua, Coquille and Rogue river val- 
leys, comes naturally to the peninsula 
and is being absorbed. This absorption 
is due also to topographical conditions. 
The Southern Pacific’s branch is coming 
from Drain in the Willamette Valley 
down the Umpqua river to the coast and 
Coos Bay. Were it to stop at Coos Bay 
it would still be a railroad of importance 
because it would connect the rich interior 
with the ocean, but Coos Bay people hope 
it may be the main line between San 
Francisco and the North, effecting a 
complete union of all the Pacific cities 
and seaports—making Seattle, Tacoma, 
Gray’s Harbor, Portland, Astoria, Coos 
Bay, Eureka, San Francisco, Stockton, 
Los Angeles and San Diego, stations of 
one great circuit. 


























CHEMISTRY BUILDING, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, NEAR THE NEW TOWN OF LELAND 


PLANNING AN IDEAL CITY 


By Knute SuLiivan 


OWN the San Francisco peninsula 

near Stanford University an 

organization of enthusiastic citi- 
zens has laid out what they hope will be 
an ideal city. They have called it 
Leland, presumably in memory of the 
same lad, Senator Stanford’s son, in 
whose honor and memory the great uni- 
versity was founded. The town site 
occupies about one thousand acres of 
land close by the campus of the univer- 
sity, stretches along the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific for a mile and a quarter, 
and extends two miles eastward to the 
bay. On the shore a harbor will offer 
ample dockage for both freight and pas- 
senger steamers. Across the entire rail- 
way frontage an attractive park boule- 
vard will extend from which will lead 
paved, palm lined avenues, as well as a 
main boulevard one hundred and fifty 
feet in width, with a double driveway and 
six rows of palms extending eastward 
toward the bay front. Fully thirty-seven 


miles of the city’s thoroughfares will be 
thus beautified at a cost of not less than 
a million dollars. 

The president of the Leland Improve- 
ment Company, W. B. Nash, until 
recently the cashier of the Market Street 
Bank, of San Francisco, explains the 
plan of operation of the company in very 
few words: “Just make each realty 
holder an owner of stock in the company 
and he becomes a co-operator in the city’s 
welfare.” Thus it is he explains that 
anyone wishing to purchase a lot, either 
for business or residence in Leland, must 
first become possessor of at least one 
share of stock in the Leland Improvement 
Company, thus becoming a member of 
the company and part owner in all its 
lands, lots, improvements and_ utilities. 
To the extent of ownership of shares in 
the company’s stock, a member becomes 
a sharer in all profits accruing from 
advancing values, and from all dividends 
and sources of revenue beyond the 
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IN THE SANTA CLARA FOOTHILLS, NEAR STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


company’s guarantee of six per cent 
interest. A limited amount of the one 
hundred thousand shares of the capital 
stock of the company has been placed on 
the market. 

Architectural restraint will be strictly 
enforced, in order that symmetry of 
design be preserved. No buildings or 
fences will be within twenty-five feet of 
the front line of lots, and no wires may 
be strung overhead. The company has 
planned a model system of underground 
conduiting, reserving a strip of land run- 
ning through the center of each block 


which shall remain forever under the 
company’s control; and all sewers, wires, 
pipes and conduits must be placed there. 
The company plans a big modern hotel 
to cost three quarters of a million dollars. 
The structure will occupy the center of 
a park of twenty acres. 

A library, a perfectly equipped gym- 
nasium, and an opera house are among 
the plans for the city. A co-educational 
college and a training school have decided 
to locate here and it is said that the trus- 
tees are planning to expend $150,000 
during the ensuing year toward the con- 
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struction of their buildings. Several 
manufacturing firms have applied for 
space along the shore line of the bay. 
The organizers count largely upon the 
superb climate of that section—the foot- 








hills of the Santa Clara 
attract residents while the 


valley—to 
educational 


advantages offered by the great univer- 
sity should prove a strong argument for 
home seekers. 








































THE CALL OF JUNE 


By JEANETTE CAMPBELL 


Gray stifling walls, and cheering store 
Of ancient tomes, and learnéd lore; 
Long hours of nerve-distracting chase 
To catch the first elusive trace 
Of some thick veiléd fact or face— 
And all about, without, within, 
The city’s ceaseless, surging din. 


Blue skies and hills and trees off there, 
And flowers, flowers everywhere! 
A silver streamlet rippling down 
From some far cafion toward the town, 
Fraught with the all-compeling lure 
Of sylvan shadows, and the pure 
Wide sweep of spaces, still and sweet, 
Far from the throb of hurrying feet. 


What leagues away the day-world seems 

From this embowered haunt of dreams! 
Who lingers long in such a place 
Must meet the dryads face to face, 

Himself a spirit of the wood, 

With all its subtleties imbued. 


Down dappled glades that stretch away, 
A thousand vagrant fancies stray; 
The blue hills guard enchanted ground 
Where from dim dells the syrinx sound 
Comes blended with a stir of leaves, 
Bird songs, and flower-melodies ; 
| Soft echoes down the hillsides float 
Now clear, now fainter, now remote 
As fair Diana leads her nymphs 
Through wooded wynds and labyrinths. 


O winsome witchery of June! 
; With all Arcadia in tune, 

i Framing its imagery of old 
In living blue and green and gold, 
And luring me this flawless day 

To walls of green from walls of gray 
A grown-up child who but forsook 
The prosy, for the picture book. 
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MORE ABOUT SAN FRANCISCO 


The rebuilding of a big city seems to 
be a popular sort of entertainment, judg- 
ing by the interest shown in the April 
number of Sunset Magazine, which was 
largely devoted to the progress of the 
year. The sales of this number were 
phenomenal—the edition of eighty thou- 
sand copies was exhausted within five 
days. Demand for this number has come 
from everywhere. The whole world 
evidently desired to know how San Fran- 
cisco had fared in the twelve months of 
presumed dust and ashes. Pictures and 
figures told the story in the April number 
and they are telling it again in this June 
issue. The camera is not a good falsifier. 
The sun is so far away from civilization 
that it doesn’t know how not to tell the 
truth. The photographs here reproduced 
were taken especially for this magazine. 
Hundreds more were secured, all equally 
significant but space does not permit their 
publication. They show temporary build- 
ings and permanent buildings, all telling 
of energy, hope and ambition. The ashes 
are still blowing and there’s still con- 
siderable scrap iron for the junk pile, 
but every day shows a new hump, or a 
tower on the sky line. 


TEACHERS COMING 
As the returns come in, all indications 
point to a crowd of school teachers in 


Los Angeles early in July to attend the 
8 


« as - 


a meetiieall a a 


. 


annual convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association. The committees in 
the orange belt say they are looking for 
over thirty thousand teachers and friends, 
and they promise to show the visitors all 
that is worth seeing in all parts of Cali- 
fornia. There are teachers who give the 
impression of being unable to learn any- 
thing more, but there are others who 
have the characteristics of the really wise 
who seek for daily enlightenment. It is 
a barren mind, indeed, which travel will 
not help, and the visit to California at 
this season should prove instructive to all, 
and a merry round of joy. 


s 
DOWN THE PENINSULA 


Everyone who has ever been to this 
Golden Gate city knows it is on the tip 
end of a sandy peninsula, with ocean on 
one side, the bay on the other, the gate 
at the north, and high hills for a southern 
barrier. Until to-day the easiest way the 
city could spread was across the bay. 
So it was the big suburban towns have 
grown up—Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
San Rafael and a dozen others. Now the 
hills to the south have been cut through, 
trains will soon be running over the 
so-called Bay Shore cut-off, and the run- 
ning time between the city and towns 
down the peninsula will be reduced so 
that every business man can have his own 
rose garden and berry patch. Just what 
this means for the city’s development is 
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clearly pointed out in this number in the 
excellent article by Mr. Steele. Other 
features of this development of the city 
and the peninsula will be discussed in 
similar articles to appear in Sunset for 
July and for August. Some ambitious 
prophet once said that the world of the 
twentieth century would have three chief 
cities—London, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. This cut-off completion is prepar- 
ing the way for that prophecy to come 
true. Chicago may scoff and Kalamazoo 
may kick, but what is a good healthy 
prophecy for if it is not kept alive and 


working? 
te 


SOME HANDICAPS 


The pictures and the figures and the 
promises of men all go to show progress, 
but after it is all done courageous San 
Franciscans will admit among themselves 
that the accomplishment has been with 
some handicaps. During May came more 
strikes—strikes of telephone operators, 
of street-car employes, of electricians and 
metal workers. About the only cheerful 
thought that comes from these actions is 
that strikes never occur except at times 
of prosperity. Just when the city like a 
convalescent patient had removed a few 
bandages and was hobbling abeut on 
crutches, trying to get well again, the 
labor unions felt justified in striking one 
or two disturbing blows. There was 
arbitration which did‘not arbitrate, and 
some police protection which did not pro- 
tect, and then the citizens—the same 
crowd that stood together a year ago in 
time of stress—met, shook hands, talked 
things over, and agreed to brace things 
up. It is hard enough work rebuilding 
a city without having to walk to and 
from one’s work. But the fact that fifty 
thousand San Franciscans have done this 


twice during the past year, and have done 
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it more or less cheerfully, is simply an 
index of the spirit that will not down. 
Obstacles of fire, flood, shake, strikes or 
social upheavals—none of these can long 
hold back or check the steady movement 
that means the city’s resurrection. 


& 
“TRUTHFUL JAMES” 


James Gillis, who was at one time a 
mining partner of Mark Twain but lived 
that down, and became a staid citizen of 
Sonora, owner of the Jackass Hill mines, 
and a man of affairs, passed away at his 
home in the Sierra foothills a few weeks 
ago. Mr. Gillis suffered in his ideas of 
fame by being widely heralded as the 
of Bret Harte’s “Truthful 
James.” Now, while the quality of being 


original 


truthful is an estimable one, the reputa- 
tion of being really “Truthful James” 
is one that is valued more the farther 
one gets from Bret Harte’s scene of 
action. And, then again, Mr. Gillis knew 
that his old-time friend, Jim Townsend, 
was entitled to the honor of being the 
real James, and he spent no little time in 
letter writing and notifying newspapers 
that Townsend and not he should be sent 
ringing down the corridors of Time as 
the man who shook the aces from Ah 
Sin’s capacious sleeves. 


@ 
COLLEGE MEN WANTED 


As a result of the unprecedented 
demand for engineers, architects, bank 
clerks, draughtsmen, chemists, surveyors, 
stenographers and other men of degree, 
May L. Cheney, for ten years Appoint- 
ment Secretary at the University of Cali- 
fornia, has asked that a man be appointed 
to look after the filling of positions of 
The demand for teachers 
was never greater than at the present 


this nature. 

















time, and it is more than one person can 
do to register the graduates who wish to 
enter this profession, and see that they 
are sent to the positions in which they 
will give the best return for their train- 
ing. A year ago the university under- 
took to organize the work of recom- 
mending the graduates of the technical 
colleges also. The alumni has been asked 
to elect a permanent paid secretary of 
their association, who shall have his 
headquarters at the university, and who 
shall combine with his duties as alumni 
secretary, the work of recommending 
individual graduates for positions. As 
the Alumni Association now numbers over 
seven thousand members, and each Com- 
mencement Day adds five hundred more, 
the mere matter of keeping the official 
list of addresses requires the continuous 
oversight of a man of figures, energy and 
business experience. In November, 1905, 
the university published a directory of 
graduates. It had been in the hands of 
the alumni but a few months when the 
fire in San Francisco rendered it unreli- 
able as an address list. During the past 
three months the appointment secretary 
has undertaken to revise this list, and 
bring it up to date. With the help of 
the class secretaries, two thousand, five 
hundred corrections and changes of 
addresses were made. These have been 
published in a pamphlet which will be 
distributed free to graduates 

Since the demand for graduates of the 
university is so great, the next step is 
to keep in touch with the alumni. The 
mining men are the most difficult to 
handle, and yet with a college of mining 
which is known all over the world, and 
which has just moved into the most com- 


plete and thoroughly equipped mining 
building in the world, it is natural that 
the call for graduates of this department 
should be many and need the most care- 
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ful attention. Yet when a man is wanted 
to go to Peru or South Africa, the very 
best man for the position may be in 
Korea or Kalamazoo. Clearly only a 
systematic registry, with frequent reports 
from candidates, can ensure prompt and 
effective action in such cases. All of the 
work of the alumni secretary will there- 
fere serve the purpose of the appoint- 
ment secretary's office. 

The Harvard alumni have recently 
established a similar headquarters, com- 
bining the work of the secretary of the 
Alumni Association with that of the 
appointment secretary, with an office in 
Boston, as well as one at the university. 
Their admirable association of Harvard 
clubs, and class secretaries will be 
further strengthened by the appointment 
of this general secretary, who will keep 
the roll of the graduates, and furnish 
them with authoritative information in 
regard to the many activities and the 
achievements of the members of the uni- 
versity family. Why may not the 
Berkeley graduates look forward to a 
similar organization, and eventually the 
publication of an official organ of their 
own? Then we should not hear the com- 
plaint, now too common, that the older 
men hear nothing from the university, 
except when the undergraduates are in 
need of a new shell for the boating crew, 
or a new fraternity house. 

“Oski wow wow!” 


% 
THE DAYS OF BARANOFF 


Jack London, Rex Beach, Bailey Mil- 
lard and other writers have found in 
Alaska a mine as rich as any that under- 
lies the tundra at Nome. The literary 
output of the past few years, of which 
Alaska has been the theme, is an asset 
that Secretary Seward reckoned not with 
when he recommended the purchase of 
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the territory from the Russians. Mrs. 
Atherton went to Sitka not long ago in 
order to find material for a novel relating 
to the Russian occupation of Alaska and 
the Pacific Coast, but another writer, 
just as resourceful, had been there before 
her, and his books bear promise of main- 
taining a sure standard of fiction relating 
to Baranoff and his times. In the “Chal- 
lenge” and in “The Way of the North,” 
Warren Cheney, California poet, editor 
and man of affairs, struck an extremely 
high average of literary quality, com- 
bined with historic truth. The books 
have attracted many readers, and his 
publishers have requested another volume 
on the same general theme. In this num- 
ber of Sunset appears a strong short 
story by Mr. Cheney, dealing with the 
same life which he has pictured so 
graphically in his novels. In “A Ques- 
tion of Strength,” a little study of the 
life of long ago in the far away North 
is given, and the story has been well 
pictured (see frontispiece) by Mr. Par- 
tington. Here theme, field, writer, 
painter, are all of the Far West country. 
The printing of such a combination of 
entertaining talent is just what this 
magazine aims to accomplish each month. 


fe 
THE JULY “SUNSET” 


The July number of Sunset MaGa- 
ZINE will include among its features of 
interest, an article on the development 
and present aspect of the city of Los 
Angeles, elaborately illustrated with 
pictures, especially secured for this pur- 
pose. The large number of visitors to 
the southern metropolis at this season 
should welcome a thorough-going story 
of how Los Angeles has happened, and 
why it is growing up to be one of the 
big cities of the country. Another story, 


following up that in this number of the 
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magazine concerning the spread of San 
Francisco will appear, showing how 
recent developments are making access- 
ible for residence sites the attractive and 
alluring hillsides and oak groves, which, 
in earlier days, could only be possessed 
by men of much time and more money. 
The performance of “Nazareth,” the 
Passion Play of Santa Clara, will be told 
about by that veteran poet and story- 
teller, Charles Warren Stoddard. Alberta 
Bancroft contributes a bit of midsummer 
verse; Laura Bride Powers writes of the 
restoration of Mission San Antonio; 
Herman Scheffauer contributes a tribute 
to California’s flaming orange poppy, 
and authorities on irrigation give facts 
and figures which should prove of interest 
to the National Irrigation Convention. 


* 
“SPOKANE, HUB OF EMPIRE” 


That is the title a progressive man, 
August Wolf, of Spokane (and Spokane, 
as pronounced rhymes with man and 
‘an), gives to the growing city, and this is 
the way he writes about it: 

“Spokane, enterprising and _public- 
spirited, alive and virile, awake to its 
opportunities, will never suffer from 
arrested development. What has been 
accomplished in the last six or seven 
years is a romance of achievement, and 
1907 promises to be the greatest in its 
history. What the future years hold no 
man can compute, so numerous are the 
resources and so vast the possibilities 
presented on all sides. It is progressive 
and with its growth it gathers strength 
and sustenance from the fruitful terri- 
tory, called the Inland Empire, of which 
it is the hub. 

“Not so many years ago the pioneers 
of Spokane lived in log cabins—to-day 
they and their children and the thousands 
who have since come from various points 
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of the compass occupy comfortable homes 
in what is pronounced the best built city 
on the continent, situated in the heart 
of an empire within itself, which has a 
combination of natural advantages and 
conditions probably without parallel in 
Located in the 
geographical center of one hundred and 


this or other countries. 


fifty thousand square miles of the richest 
timber, mineral, grazing, agricultural and 
fruit lands Northwest, 
blessed with a climate which is a com- 
with 
unlimited water power for the develop- 


in the Pacific 


mercial asset, streams almost 
ment of electrical energy; steam and 
electrical railways, leading spoke-like to 
the east, west, north and south, and 
various other great industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises, Spokane, ideal in its 
robustness, the city of homes and attract- 
ive environments, stands the “Queen City 
of the Inland Empire,” without a possible 
rival between the Great Lakes and Puget 
Sound. 

“While activity and progressiveness are 
in evidence on all sides, the tone of the 
community, perhaps, is the best of Spo- 
kane. This is easily demonstrable in 
its public and private educational institu- 
tions and it is more than noticeable 
religiously. It is democratic in the best 
sense of the word and its people, whose 
loyalty is one of the mainstays of the city, 
have a warm welcome for men and women 
of brains, energy and capital to develop 
its natural resources. In its hospitality 
it has gained an enviable reputation, 


which extends from coast to coast and 
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from the Far Northland to the Gulf. Its 
people are doers of things; they have 
unbounded faith in their city, rightly 
named “the beautiful,’ which has just 
begun its growth and to develop its per- 
sonality, and they are leaving nothing 
undone to encourage the commercial and 
industrial activity to sweep forward on a 
broader scale. 

“Spokane is ambitious, but it is not 
selfish; its people are doing as much in 
the interests of the various communities 
in the Inland Empire as they are for their 
home city, knowing that with these rich 
wealths of resources at its back, Spokane 
will become more important and that a 
greater empire than has been is certain 
to follow.” 


SHORT STORY CONTEST 


The offer made by this magazine of 
ten prizes for the ten best short stories 
of the West, attracted the attention of a 
When the 
contest closed, fifty-three manuscripts, 


number of the best writers. 


each averaging about four thousand 
words in length, had been received. They 
came, not merely from the West, but 
from all parts of the country. The prize 
offer consisted of a free railroad journey 
for two persons between any two points 
in California, with ten days’ accommoda- 


The 


names of the winners and one of the 


tions at any high-class _ resort. 


stories will be printed in Sunset for 


July. 









































“THE DIARY OF A FORTY- 
NINER” 


In the “Diary of a Forty-niner,” 
Chauncey L. Canfield, a well-known 
Pacific Coast railroad man, has taken 
from his memory many entertaining 
recollections. A former San Franciscan 
(Morgan Shepard), now located in New 
York in the publishing business, has pre- 
sented this story of the past in an 
extremely attractive form. The writer 
as a lad ranged over the Sierra foot- 
hills with his father during the gold- 
mining days, and the interest aroused 
then has since kept him in close touch 
with the happenings of what he has else- 
where designated as the Bret Harte 
country. This forty-niner’s diary, by an 
odd anomaly, begins in May, 1850, and 
runs along to June 17, 1852. It is a 
good picture of the routine life of those 
days, with enough of romance run in to 
keep the action moving. A carefully 
drawn map attached shows the geo- 
graphical location of Greenhorn creek, 
Badger hill, Saleratus ranch, Jericho, 
Humbug, Poverty hill, and other pictur- 
esquely named points of the mining 
country. 

Here is the story of the first edict that 
the Chinese must go, as told by Mr. 
Canfield: 


The miners on Deer creek, below the town, 
turned out last week and drove all of the 
Chinamen off that stream. The heathen had 
got to be impudent and aggressive, taking up 
claims the same as white men and appropriat- 
ing water without asking leave. They cut one 
of the miner’s dams, and when he attempted 
to repair it, chased him away, brandishing 
their shovels and making a great hullabaloo. 





He passed the word up and down the 
creek, and that afternoon about fifty miners 
gathered together, ran the Chinamen out of 
the district, broke up their pumps and boxes, 
tore out their dams, destroyed their ditches, 
burned up their cabins and warned them not 
to come back under penalty of being shot if 
they made a reappearance. The miners’ 
actions are generally endorsed and there is a 
disposition to bar the chinks out of the dis- 
trict. It is said that they are coming to the 
state by thousands, and, if not molested, they 
would soon overrun the country. 


An epilogue to the book notes the 
happenings in San Francisco of a year 
ago, and the writer pays a loving tribute 
to the city by the bay. The “Diary” is 
a book that all Californians, old and new, 
should read. 
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“OPPORTUNITY” AGAIN 


Walter Malone, of Louisville, has 
written considerable verse, and has put 
it in book form. His latest volume is 
“Songs of East and West’ (Morton & 
Company, Louisville). He has a neat 
turn at rhyming, and is wise enough to 
come to the West for many of his ideas. 
Incidentally, he has a poem on “Oppor- 
tunity,” replying to the late Senator 
Ingalls’ famous sonnet. Mr. Malone 
says of “Opportunity”: 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 

For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances past away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 
Each night I burn the records of the day,— 
At sunrise every soul is born again! 























WITH WESTERN WRITERS 


In the “Youth of Messiah,’ Edward 
Farquhar tells in graceful rhymes of the 
boyhood of Christ. He prefaces his verse 
by explaining that the material is sup- 
posed to have been found in an ancient 
manuscript newly discovered. The best 
that can be said about the book is that it 
is better poetry than the publisher (Bad- 
ger, of Boston) usually puts out. 


x k * 


A timely volume is “Spots” or “202 
Cleansers,” compiled by Clarice Cour- 
voisier (Paul Elder & Company). Here 
one may learn how to clean anything 
from a smoky chimney to a supervisor’s 


record. 
xk «wk * 


STORY OF THE RUSTLERS 


The latest story of the West is “Lang- 
ford of the Three Bars” (McClurg, Chi- 
cago), by Kate and Virgil D. Boyes. 
Everyone is going to like this capital 
story about South Dakota in the days 
when the “rustlers” held sway in the 
cattle country—when they owned the 
deputy sheriffs and the juries—owned 
almost everybody except Paul Langford 
and Gordon, the county attorney. For 
Langford, Langford of the Three Bars 
Ranch, was another kind. “Here was a 
man—a god-like type with his sunny hair 
and his great strength. This was the 
man who had thrown not only the whole 
weight of his personal influence, which 
was much, but his whole-hearted and 
aggressive service as well, into the long 
and bitter fight.” And Richard Gordon 
was another such, although every one 
seemed against him and against his law. 
Yet a few brave words from a girl he had 
just met—a girl of the kind he had not 
seen for years—came just in time to stir 
him from his discouragement. There is 
another girl, too, Mary Williston, who 
will make the same thorough conquest of 
the reader that she did of Langford. 
Then there is Jim Munson, a splendid 
characterization of the real cowboy, 
whose whole life is bound up in the Three 
Bars “outfit,” and against him the sinister 
figure of Jesse Black, who makes all the 
trouble—and the story as well. Seldom 
has a book contained so many characters 
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that-stand for plains life as it actually 
was in those days, or so many that have 
the faculty of appealing to the reader. 
The illustrations by N. C. Wyeth strike 
one foolishly, and suggest that the artist 
ought to get in closer touch with his sub- 
ject. His horses all look like dray ani- 
mals just turned out to pasture, and his 
cowboys are the craziest looking hoboes 
that ever came over the pike. The bronco 
of the cattleman is a type of horse that 
can not be mistaken and artist Wyeth 
ought to realize his limitations and wake 
up. 
x k * 


THE LAND OF CLIFF DWELLERS 


In this volume, “On the Great Ameri- 
can Plateau, Dr. T. Mitchell Prud- 
den (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), reprints 
from Harper’s Magazine and the Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, a series of enter- 
taining articles relating to the great 
American plateau. This plateau, as Dr. 
Prudden considers it, comprises that vast 
section of the United States west of the 
Rocky mountains, reaching far into 
Wyoming, touching tiie border lands of 
Utah and Colorado, and _ broadening 
southward over the upper half of Arizona 
and New.Mexico. “This land’, says the 
author, “of mighty wind-swept uplands 
and bewildering gorges, of forest and 
desert and plain, lies to-day almost as the 
Spaniards found it more than three hun- 
dred years ago. Some favored valleys 
have yielded to the magic touch of irriga- 
tion, and small farming hamlets nestle 
beside the waterways. Along the line 
of the few railways which have pushed 
across the plateau in quest of the Pacific, 
are widely sundered, uncouth, villages. 
But get out of sight of the settlements 
and out of hearing of the locomotives, 
and you are face to face with the naked 
earth as the great sculptors, flood, wind, 
and sand, have left it.” Through the 
country of the primitive house builders 
and the cliff dwellers, the author has 
gone and he tells graphically of the 
charms of that land of the sun. The 
book is well illustrated by halftone 
engravings made from photographs, and 
with original drawings by Edward 
Leaming. 
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TO THE DESERT FOR HEALTH 


“This Labyrinthine Life” is a some- 
what confusing title of a story of the 
Arizona desert (Dodge & Co., New 
York). The writer is George Alexander 
Fischer. The book contains four hun- 
dred pages of fiction, dreadfully illus- 
trated and not over well written. He 
pictures the value of the desert country 
for sufferers from tuberculosis. The 
idea is a mighty good one—the pity 
being that the story was not better done. 
There is enough fact here, though, to 
hold attention—the desert’s offer of the 
boon of health to those who think enough 
of it to go there and live in the open. 
From the desert country, the people of 
the story move to the California foothills 
-for a permanent home; there they enjoy 
sleeping out-of-doors, and in making an 
easy living in that attractive climate. 
The book is full of suggestions for com- 
bating the great white plague. 

ek 
TO BOHEMIANS 


Here are some heart-felt words written 
by Charles K. Field for a recent reunion 
of wanderers of San Francisco’s Bohem- 
ian club: 


THE PRODIGALS - 


They wander through the world afar, 
*Neath many an alien sky, 

Where unaccustomed pleasures are, 
Or fancied fortunes lie; 

But still they seek the friendly “fires 
That star Bohemia’s dome, 

And dearer than the world’s desires 
They find the welcome home. 


It matters not what music weaves 
Its spell in foreign air; 
The voice that sings through redwood 
leaves 
Will haunt them everywhere; 
Whatever joy may sparkle up 
Through stranger wassail-foam, 
The love-light in Bohemia’s cup 
At length must guide them home. 


Then here’s to every man away, 
Who sails on other seas; 

Good fortune speed the shining day 
He finds the homeward breeze. 

If glad or sad the heart he brings, 
If rich or poor he come, 

The Owl will spread his big brown 

wings 

And give him welcome home. 
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“THE GREATER AMERICA” 


Here is a book that ought to make the 
muck-raking microbe run away and hide. 
The author is Ralph D. Paine, assistant 
editor of Outing, and the book is put 
forth by the Outing Publishing Com- 
pany. The author says in his intro- 
duction: “This book is a record of 
impressions of a western journey under- 
taken for the purpose of getting out 
among some of the millions of good 
Americans who are doing their day’s 
work as they find it, with a cheerful faith 
in themselves and an abounding confi- 
dence in the future of their country. This 
product of my note-books contains noth- 
ing that is startlingly new, nor does it 
pretend to be more than a series of 
glimpses of the splendid activities of the 
American West of to-day.” The develop- 
ment of Montana copper mines, the tim- 
ber country on the Great Lakes, in the 
Nevada gold district, on the pilot 
schooner’s deck off San Francisco harbor 
—all these themes are told about in an 
entertaining manner, and in a way to 
show that high-class, vigorous men are 
as busily at work to-day as they ever 
were; that all is not graft and dishonesty, 
but that truth and integrity are attributes 
that are very much alive, especially in 
the great West country. 

x k * 


In “Westward the Course of Empire” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), Montgomery 
Schuyler tells of the first run of the Los 
Angeles Limited train. Evidently Mr. 
Schuyler had an extremely good time, 
and he suggests that other people who 
want as good a time go and do as he has 
uone. The volume is made up from a 
series of articles which were printed 
originally in the New York Times. It 
makes a good story of the run across 
the country—a country that is every 
year, by reason of better communication, 
growing nearer to the congested centers 
of the Eastern states. 


x eK 
SCHEFFAUER’S PROPHECY 
Herman Scheffauer, poet, artist and 
historian, who has been abroad for the 


past two years, is on his way home. He 
is in New York at present writing for 
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WITH WESTERN WRITERS 


various magazines, but expects to reach 
San Francisco during the summer. He 
was in London during the disaster of 
last year, and promptly contributed a 
number of articles concerning San Fran- 
cisco to the English publications. In the 
course of an article in the Fortnightly 
Review, he gives this assurance and 
prophecy: 

The Great Change has become the Great 
Chance, although it came in violence with 
coals of fire and ashen rains. The coat-of- 
arms of San Francisco shows a phoenix rising 
from the flames. Its mottuv is: Gold in Peace, 
Iron in War. In earthquake, conflagration 
and affliction, both gold and iron have stood 
the test. What is to be the youngest, fairest 
and strongest of cities is once more lifting up 
her head and smiling on sea and sky. Voicing 
the cry of her people and their invincible 
desire, one of her poets, Edwin Markham, 
sends forth a call in song: 


“Build greatly, men, for she must shine 
With Athens of the Singing Nine— 

Build airily, for she must stand 

With Shiraz of the Rose-Sweet Land— 
Build strongly, for her name must be 
With Carthage of the Sail-White Sea.” 

xk wk * 
A STORY OF DISASTER 


In a little book of close to three hun- 
dred pages (published by the Edward 
Hilton Company, of San Francisco), 
Frank W. Aitken and Edward Hilton 
summarize, with reasonable fairness, the 
history of San Francisco’s disaster of 
April, 1906. The pictures by which the 
book is illustrated are emtremely poor 
and inadequate, and the story itself a 
trifle exaggerated, but as a whole the 
work has been fairly well done, and 
the book should have a permanent place 
in the literature of the city’s trouble. 
The writers point out that the principal 
damage to the city by earthquake was 
done on filled land, and that the city 
would have come off very well had not 
the disastrous fire spread uncontroled. 
The book contains a statement of the 
disposition of the relief fund, insurance 
settlements, and outlines plans of 
rebuilding. The writers note that “the 
material city that has been hurt; the 
real city is uninjured. The spirit is 
there; the ‘atmosphere’, the city’s life. 
Once again, San Francisco, the joyous- 
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hearted, is pulsing with the vigor of 
achievement, full of the joy of living. 
Soon will come a time when all that has 
been suffered will seem but a passing 
storm, which for a time made ali dark 


and drear.” And. for this glory be. 
K & —-*% 
“MY LIFE AS AN INDIAN” 


This is a good story of a novel sort of 
existence, written by a man who knows 
of what he speaks. Mr. Schultz lived for 
many years among the Blackfoot Indians, 
possessing an Indian wife, and enjoying 
life on the plains. It is a life that is fast 
passing, and the American people owe 
Mr. Schultz more than they can pay him 
for putting down his impressions so 
faithfully. He was largely inspired to 
do this by Editor George Bird Grinnell 
of Forest and Stream, and the chapters 
of the volume were published recently 
in that weekly, under the title “In the 
Lodges of the Blackfeet.” Reviewing 
these papers and the book, Mr. Grinnell 
truthfully says: 

“The book has extraordinary interest 
as a human document. It is a study of 
human nature in red. The author has 
penetrated the veil of racial indifference 
and misunderstanding and has got close 
to the heart of the people about whom he 
writes. Such an intimate revelation of 
the domestic life of the Indians has never 
before been written. The sympathetic 
insight everywhere evident is everywhere 
convincing. We feel that the men and 
the women portrayed are men and women 
of actual living existence. And while in 
the lodges on the Marias the elemental 
passions have fuller and franker sway, 
we recognize in the Blackfeet as here 
revealed a creature of common humanity 
like our own. His are the same loves and 
hates and hopes and fears. The motives 
which move him are those which move us. 
The Indian is the white man without the 
veneer of civilization.” The writer has 
long ago abandoned his wild life and has 
been trying life in the cities, but he cares 
little for it and longs for the freedom 
of the plains. At last reports he was 
going back to get material for another 
book. The venture will be well worth it 
if he gets as good material as the story 
that is told in the present volume. 
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HONORING INA COOLBRITH 


Praise and greeting in prose and verse 
came to Ina Coolbrith at San Jose a few 
weeks ago. It was a well deserved 
tribute to the poet whose verse has led 
California’s literary -procession for as 
many years as there are years since Bret 
Harte days. The big fire destroyed her 
storehouse of treasures and Fortune 
treated her otherwise unkindly, but 
friends and philosophy have come to 
cheer her, and occasional products of her 
pen are seen in various publications. At 
the San Jose gathering, Clarence Urmy 
among other poets, had this to say con- 
cerning the honored guest: 


Poppy Fields, what shall I say? 
“Tell her of our love, alway; 
Tell her that our buds unfold 
More of grace and more of gold 
Since her singing chanced to stray 
O’er this land with blossoms gay.” 


Redwood Groves, what shall I say? 
“Tell her of our love, alway; 
Of a primal love sincere 
Whereby we her name revere, 
Teaching it to sprite and fay 
And to tender, new-born spray.” 


Western Winds, what shall I say? 
“Tell her of our love, alway; 

Tell her how we bear afar 

Songs of hers from star to star, 
Where they sweep and swing and sway 
Till the angels homage pay.” 


Sun-down Seas, what shall I say? 
“Tell her of our love, alway; 
Tell how Wave and Shore desire 
Speech like that of her fond lyre. 
How they fain would learn one lay 
That her golden strings convey.” 


Sunset Skies, what shall I say? 
“Tell her of our love, alway; 
Tell her of the peace that lies 
Far beyond all earthly skies, 
Peace that shall be hers for aye 
When shall dawn that Perfect Day.” 


As an expression of her present state 
of mind, as well as her poetic power, the 





following poem, printed recently in Put- 
nam’s Magazine, is of interest: 


SAN FRANCISCO 


In ended days, a child, I trod thy sands, 
The sands unbuilded rank with bush and 
brier 
And blossom—chased the sea-foam on thy 
strands, , 
Young city of my love and my desire! 


I saw thy barren hills against the skies, 
I saw them topped with minaret and spire, 
On plain and slope thy myriad walls arise, 
Fair city of my love and my desire! 


With thee the Orient touched heart and 
hands: 
The world’s rich argosies lay at thy feet; 
Queen of the fairest land of all the lands— 
Our sunset-glory, proud and strong and 
sweet! 


I saw thee in thine anguish! tortured, prone, 
Rent with the earth-throes, garmented in 
fire! 
Each wound upon thy breast upon my own, 
Sad city of my love and my desire! 


Gray wind-blown ashes, broken, toppling wall 
And ruined hearth—are these thy funeral 
pyre. 
Black desolation covering as a pall— 
Is this the end, my love and my desire? 


Nay, strong, undaunted, thoughtless of 
despair, 
The Will that builded thee shall build 
again, . 
And all thy broken promise spring more fair, 
Thou mighty mother of as mighty men! 


Thou wilt arise invincible, supreme! 
The earth to voice thy glory never tire, 
And song, unborn, shall chant no nobler 
theme, 
Proud city of my love and my desire! 


But I—shall see thee ever as of old! 
Thy wraith of pearl, wall, minaret, and 
spire, 
Framed in the mists that veil thy Gate of 
Gold, 
Lost city of my love and my desire! 
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SAN ANTONIO RESTORED 

N San Antonio’s day, June 13, the 

restoration of the Mission San Antonio 
by the California Landmarks League will be 
celebrated as in the days of old, amid scenes 
that have known no change since the passing 
of the padres. Here lingers still the aroma 
of days before the gringo came—it is a bit of 
Old World forgot. The celebration will 
consist of mass in the restored church, with 
an address upon the history of the idyllic old 
landmark, visits to the surviving evidences of 
the early civilization, mills, conduits, wells, 
baths, etc., and luncheon under the willows of 
the San Antonio river. 

When the roof of the church fell, the feast 
day was celebrated in the vestibule; when 
the vestibule became unsafe, an enramada 
(arbor made of branches) was erected, and 
beneath its shade the people gathered from 
the mountains and valleys round about, to 
quaint and _ beautiful 
Work ceases in 





participate in the 
service. Everybody goes. 
the whole countryside on San Antonio day, 
and this day—the one hundred and _thirty- 
sixth anniversary and the restoration celebra- 
tion in one—will be a red letter day in truth. 

The only remaining Indian family, the 
Encinals, will attend, Dofia Perfecta having 
come to the Mission as a bride. And a truly 
wonderful old woman is she! Besides these 
interesting people, the descendants of the 
Mexicans and Spaniards who lie sleeping in 
the Mission churchyard, will be there, every 
man of them. Artists, take note. There are 
magnificent types among them. 

The Mission is twenty-six miles south of 
King’s City, Monterey county, on El Camino 
Real—every step of the way, and a capital 
road, particularly the run out of King’s City 
to Jolon, and thence to the Mission. At 
Jolon is the wayside inn that entertained the 


traveler of old on his way to Los Angeles, 
and that still holds forth a welcome to the 
weary. An overnight stop may be made here, 
running out to the Mission (six miles) in the 
morning. 

The trip can be made from San Francisco 
by train in two days comfortably. And by 
team or automobile from any point in Monte- 
rey county; the roads here are in excellent 
condition in summer, being oiled regularly. 

% 
THE COMING EDUCATORS 

HIS year California is to entertain the 

National Educational Association for 
the third time. In 1888 the annual meeting 
held in San 1899 the 
association met in Los Angeles. Last year 
San Francisco was to have entertained the 
organization again; circumstances prevented, 
and now Los Angeles has been chosen, and 
according to present indications, will make 
the July meeting of true California pro- 
portions. The fact that this will be the half- 
century anniversary meeting lends it special 
interest, the association having been organized 
in Philadelphia fifty years ago. 

This is the largest educational organization 
in the world. Thirty-five thousand teachers 
attended the general session in Boston two 
years While the serious work of the 
association is done largely in the department 
meetings, and in the sessions of the national 
council, where the subjects of special interest 
are discussed, there is no question that the 
organization as a whole wields a powerful 
influence. All other countries have a federal 
organization of education. The United States 
has no such organization, and the national 
educational association supplies a unifying 
agent of the greatest value to the country. 
The social side of the great summer con- 
vention is another valuable influence. It has 


was Francisco. In 


ago. 
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been said that good fellowship and the inspi- 
ration that comes from meeting face to face, 
and hearing wisdom from the lips of the 
leaders of educational thought, are the mag- 
nets that draw the vast crowds to these meet- 
ings. The worst feature of the teacher’s 
calling is the isolation it entails. 

These great conventions would be worth all 
they cost if they served no other purpose 
than to lure the country school teacher from 
her narrow environment, and introduced her 
to the wider view through contact with her 
fellows. No fault should be found, therefore, 
with the committee which has just issued a 
booklet “About a Vacation in California and 
Its Cost,” and painted in vivid colors the 
advantages of an outing including trips to the 
famous beaches of southern California, a 
visit to the new San Francisco, to Del Monte, 
to the Yosemite Valley, King’s river Cajion, 
Tahoe, or the Shasta region, with a possible 
stop at the Grand Caijion, all as an incident, of 
course, of a four days’ stay at the great edu- 
cational convention, or a six weeks’ attendance 
at the summer session of the University of 
California or the State Normal School at San 
Jose. Tally-ho rides and an excursion in the 
glass-bottomed boat at Catalina have an edu- 
cational value. 

Nobody understands the inexorable law of 
the rhythm of work and play better than the 
school teacher, and the programme of this 
great convention illustrates it. There are to 
be addresses by Hon. William T. Harris, 
Superintendent Schaeffer, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; the President of the Associa- 
tion, President Wheeler, of the University of 
California, Professor John Adams, of Uni- 
versity College, London, England, and other 
men of note. But these will not occupy all 
of the time, and a very competent committee 
on entertainment proposes to fill in all the 
interludes with excursions and social meetings. 

The most liberal rates (generally one fare 
plus the two dollars membership fee, for the 
round trip), have been obtained from all the 
railroads, with the privilege of going by one 
route and returning by another, and liberal 
extensions of time and stopover privileges, 
and all of these privileges are extended to 
librarians and teachers and their families, 
from June 1 to September 15, provided they 
reach Los Angeles by July 8. The convention 
will be in session from July 8 to 12. The 
membership committee pledged five thousand 
members from California and five thousand 
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more from the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
mountain states. There should be no difficulty 
in redeeming this pledge, and making this 
west coast convention and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the N. E. A. the largest meeting ever 
held. James A. Barr, of Stockton, is the 
chairman of the membership committee, and 
can furnish full particulars about dates and 
rates. May L. Cueney. 
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ONE YEAR AFTER 
I’m going back, I’m going back— 
I know I ran away, 
But now I’m on the homeward track, 
I’m going back to stay. 


Oh Ill admit that I was scared 
And joined the Down and Outs, 
And with the fleeing hundreds shared 
The loud-mouthed croakers’ shouts. 


They said the town was gone for good 
In ruined blackened heaps, 

And be rebuilt it never would, 
It sure was dead for keeps. 


So many, many miles afar 
I tried to make my stand, 
But everywhere I got a jar 
In strange and distant land. 


I blistered in the burning East— 
Baked dry as summer log, 

And longed for one more grateful feast 
Of cooling western fog. 


I froze amidst the blizzards sleet, 
I floundered in the snow; 

A cyclone struck my next retreat, 
My days were endless woe. 


Then, too, the people chill and stern, 
Not like our friendly folk, 

Made strong the wish I had to turn 
To HOME out on the slope. 


I hear the old town’s building fast— 
Sky-serapers rising high; 

That debris days are nearly past, 
And Prosp’rous times are nigh. 


Then westward ho! for me I say, 
Ho, for the Golden State! 
To San Francisco on the bay, 


The city by the Gate. J. M. C. 
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ADAPTATION OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE 


A MODERN STATION 


HAT good art can enter into the construc- 

tion of so useful a thing as a railway 
station is well shown by the series of buildings 
now under construction throughout the West 
by the Southern Pacific Company. These in- 
clude two classes of buildings, one the elabo- 
rate metropolitan depot; the other the smaller, 
but no less useful suburban and intermediate 
town station. One of the most effective of 
buildings now under way is that for which 
contracts have been let, to be located on First 
street in Oakland, between Broadway and 
Franklin streets. It is a long, low structure 
of the French renaissance order of archi- 
tecture, and will cost when complete close to 
$25,000. It is to be built of pressed brick, 
reinforced concrete and California redwood. 
The general lines are shown in the accompany- 
ing engravings. It is adapted especially to 
the climatic conditions, the overhanging 
shelter being especially necessary during the 
California rainy season. The platforms about 
the porch will be of tile, and the roof of slate. 
The interior will comprise the usual waiting 
rooms, artistically finished in redwood panel- 
ing and beamed ceiling, each containing large 
stone fireplaces. There will also be a baggage 
room, smoking room and news stand. The 
express office will be in a separate building, 
connected by a covered passageway. In the 
rear of the station will be an attractive 
garden, with flowers and blooming vines, such 
as can only be effectively grown the year 
around in a region like this where the climate 
is ever kind. 


% 
MADE IN THE SOUTH 


OST of the world has a habit of think- 
ing of the southern part of California 
as a land only of fruit, flowers and fresh air. 
And for many years Southern California has 
been content to be thought of for this and 
nothing more—surely a sufficient and an 


TYPE TO RAILWAY 





ARCHITECTURE—PROJECTED STATION OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AT FIRST AND BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


enviable claim to fame. But gradually, so 
gradually that its own people are scarcely 
conscious of the fact, this part of California 
has bourgeoned in another direction—one in 
which it is destined broadly to grow. During 
the past year the manufacturing industries 
of Los Angeles and vicinity have shown a 
product of $50,000,000. To acquaint not only 
the people at home but also the many thou- 
sand visitors of the Shriners’ conclave with 
this new-found fact was the object of a 
“Made in Southern California Exposition” 
held in Los Angeles under the auspices of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association 
early in May. One hundred and fifteen 
different manufacturers were represented in 
this exposition, each with some portion of his 
plant in actual operation in the exposition 
building. Everything was made while you 
waited from baby food to automobile parts, 
and from soap to tin cans and mining 
machinery. After a trip through the exhibit, 
about the only thing an average, every-day 
mind could think of that was not there was 
leather shoes. And there was a compromise 
on this point by the making of felt shoes. 

There were food stuffs for which Los 
Angeles has already gained a national reputa- 
tion, such as crystallized fruits, jams and pre- 
serves; olives and olive oil, beet sugar, honey, 
condensed milk and catsup; green chilis, of 
which a million cans were sold last year, the 
million cans being one of eighty million tin 
cans which were the output of a single can 
factory among the exhibitors. 

Among the unique features was the honey 
booth which was built entirely of the honey 
comb. California wine spouted continuously 
from a fountain and was free to visitors. 
This and the free distribution of samples of 
all food stuffs made necessary a small admis- 
sion fee for the purpose of keeping out the 
perpetual free-lunch hunters. A notable dis- 
play was that of a gas engine company which 
had in operation a pump throwing a volume 
of water twenty feet into the air, where it was 














caught by an arrangement of glass plates 
over electric lights and released in a beautiful 
cascade. 

Visitors could watch the process of tanning 
leather and later see how it was made into 
trunks and harness. At the next booth, per- 
haps, it was macaroni, and beyond that, paint 
or art tile and pottery. They saw in the 
making the new straw board which is to 
replace wood now used for orange and lemon 
boxes and which utilizes waste straw. And 
among the interesting facts they could put 
down in a corner of their gray matter to 
carry home with them were these: 

Los Angeles has the largest manufactory of 
assaying machinery in the world, and forty- 
two separate plants were shipped from there 
to South Africa last year. Another Los 
Angeles concern is one of the largest three in 
the United States, manufacturing concen- 
trators and mining machinery. 

Everything known in the line of structural 
iron is made in Los Angeles in immense 
quantities. More automobiles were made by 
one Los Angeles manufacturer and sold there 
than were sold last year in Los Angeles by 
all the eastern manufacturers put together, 
and that in a city with more automobiles in 
proportion to its population than any other 
city in the country, with one exception. 

A carriage company, formerly of Cincin- 
nati, now makes in Los Angeles everything 
from a delivery wagon to a trap. Eleven 
thousand stoves were the output of one fac- 
tory last year, while another turned out thou- 
sands of electric heaters, irons and various 
other electrical appliances. 

Of course there were too many things for 
mortal mind to remember, but one of the 
sights of a lifetime was that of all the news- 
papers lined up in the lobby side by side with 
exhibits from old Washington hand presses 
to the most improved linotpye machines, a 
truce from their eternal warfare declared for 
the time in the interest of passing on the good 
word that the southern part of California is 
able to manufacture almost all the needfuls 
not only for herself but for her neighbors. 

+ 
THE SHRINERS’ PILGRIMAGE 
VER the hot sands of the desert, from 
every corner of the United States and 
beyond the border, traveled the red-fezed 
caravans of Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 
toward the oasis of Los Angeles. 

The hoodoo that hovers over postponed 
entertainments must have fallen asleep on 
duty, and the appetites whetted by the prom- 
ises of last year, left unaccepted by the edict 
of the Imperial Potentate after the San Fran- 
cisco fire, were but keener for the delay and 
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apparently lacked nothing for their gratifica- 
tion. Not only Los Angeles, but the neigh- 
boring beach towns were thrown wide open to 
the visiting nobles and their ladies, and no 
hours of day or evening from May 5 to 11, 
were without some plan of entertainment. 
Nor was any coin of Arabic stamp found to 
be legal tender in the oasis of Los Angeles. 
Everything was without money and without 
price to anyone wearing a fez or showing the 
emblem of crescent and scimeter. Boats 
were chartered for the exclusive use of the 
visitors for a trip to Catalina, automobiles 
and tally-hos were at the doors of their 
hotels every hour of the day for drives 
about the city, special cars bore them to Pasa- 
dena, Long Beach, Venice and to the great 
Spanish barbecue at the White City on Bald- 
win’s ranch. For two nights all the seats in 
two theaters were bought by Al Malaikah 
Temple, the host of the occasion, and any 
seat was free to anyone bearing the mystic 
emblem. 

On three evenings occurred the electrical 
Turkish and Moorish pageant. At its head 
was the emblem*of the Shriners in glittering 
lights resting on four sphinxes. Following 
this came in solid platoons a mile of Shriners 
in evening dress and fez, and at least a dozen 
patrols in costume, hosts and guests uniting 
as an advance guard to the gorgeous spec- 
tacle of electrical floats representing precious 
jewels. 

But the feature of the programme was 
that typical, semi-tropical féte for which 
Los Angeles is famous—La Fiesta de las 
Flores. Truly is it a feast of flowers, and 
never was it more bounteous than this year 
when plentiful rain has set every garden 
abloom and every hillside ablaze with color. 
“ven Californians do not tire of the flower 
parade and visitors never get through oh-ing 
and ah-ing. All the old favorites were in line, 
rose-covered traps, sweet pea victorias, ger- 
anium coaches, carnation tally-hos, and auto- 
mobiles without end, and in every variety of 
bloom and color from the purple of the 
bougainvillea to the gold of the California 
poppy. The firemen were there with their 
engines and trucks, half hidden with blossoms, 
and the letter carriers, nearly two hundred 
strong, marched with a float and showed by 
their numbers that Los Angeles has left its 
village days far behind. 

The street decorations were more beau- 
tiful than in any previous year. The per- 
manent decorative lighting of Main, Spring, 
Broadway and Hill streets is distinctive in 
itself, and this was augmented by a canopy 
of lights strung en the span wires of the car 
lines, lifted high like a tent at the street inter- 
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THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 


sections. 
years was used by the committee, and as far 
as possible the decoration of business houses 


None of the gaudy bunting of past 


was confined to flags and flowers. Any village 
anywhere can use bunting profusely on its 
gala occasions but only in California are 
flowers plentiful enough for their lavish use 
in street decorations. Merchants eagerly 
took up the suggestion and vied with one an- 
other in filling their display windows with 
all sorts of gorgeous blooms. 

It was a wondrous show. 

Great are the Los Angeleiios. 

Bertua H. Smita. 
+ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


HE financial condition of the University 

of California, its resources, the value of 
its property, the care of its endowment, its 
sources of income, the comparative cost of 
its varied activities,—all these matters are 
discussed in the annual report of Secretary 
Victor H. Henderson to the Regents of the 
University, recently issued from the State 
Printing Office at Sacramento. 

That greater productivity is assured an 
endowment given to the University of Califor- 
nia than would be possible with practically all 
the other leading American universities is 
pointed out by the report. The rate of income 
on the endowment pool last year was five and 
ninety-nine one-hundredths per cent, or from 
one to two per cet higher than the income 
rate on endowment netted by most American 
universities. 

A national university, a state university, a 
privately endowed university—all three of 
these is the University of California. Of last 
year’s receipts, twenty-six and seven-tenths 
per cent came by the gift of private citizens; 
seventeen and seven-tenths per cent from an 
endowment in large part created by such gifts 
in the past; three and seven-tenths per cent 
from the nation; forty-three and four-tenths 
per cent from the State of California; five and 
two-tenths per cent from the students; and 
three and three-tenths per cent from all other 
sources. Of the endowment of the University, 
sixteen and eighty-eight one-hundredths per 
cent came from the United States through its 
land grants; seventeen and thirty-eight one- 
hundredths per cent from the state through 
its conveyance to the University of national 
land grants; fifty-seven and two-tenths per 
cent from the generosity of individuals; six 
and seven-tenths per cent from the capitaliza- 
tion of savings and income; and one and 
eighty-four one-hundredths per cent from all 
other sources. 

The income available during the year ending 
June 30 last, for the current educational and 
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administrative expenses of the University, was 
$615,218.39. The moneys for the support 
of the Lick Observatory, anthropological 
research, the symphony concerts, and the 
Wilmerding Trades School, and for permanent 
improvement work, brought the total income 
for the year to $851,870.94; including, however, 
gifts for endowment and gifts of real estate 
and improvements, the total receipts for the 
year were $1,094,787.64. 

Of the outlay for the year, $617,759.61 was 
devoted to the current educational and admin- 
istrative expenses. Of this total, $83,927.57 
was dedicated directly to agricultural work— 
that is, about one-fourth as much as was spent 
on all the other departments at Berkeley, 
$351,994.49 representing the support of the 
other Berkeley departments. The expendi- 
tures of the University for all purposes during 
1905-06 were $916,664.87, this figure including 
building operations, the Wilmerding School, 
the Lick Observatory, and all other university 
undertakings. The assets of the University 
are recorded in the annual balance sheet as 
$9,302,476.28. Of this total, the principal 
items are: Real estate and improvements, 
$3,947,017.74; income-producing investments, 
$3,461,869.10; equipment (including library), 
$1,481,275.97. 

A proper Agricultural Building, an ade- 
quate University Library—these are empha- 
sized as the most urgent material needs of the 
University. While a fourth of the Berkeley 
educational expenditure is for agriculture, the 
housing for this complex and important work 
is miserably cramped. At the universities of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Illinois, the agri- 
cultural plant represents an investment of a 
quarter of a million to a million dollars. 

“Mining instruction at Berkeley,” says the 
report, “will be housed hereafter in a superb 
half-million-dollar edifice reared by the gene- 
rosity of a single California woman. Surely 
it is shameful that the pursuit of agriculture, 
followed by a fourth part of the people of 
California, and basis of the welfare of all of 
them, should have for habitation at the Univer- 
sity one little frame building and two sheds, 
the three valued on the books of the University 
at $9,400.00. For a permanent Agricultural 
Building, $250,000.00 has been asked of the 
present Legislature. The place designated on 
the campus is west of California Hall, on the 
old football field. The building would face 
north, and be one of the first reached by all 
coming to the University through the chief 
approach to the campus—from the west.” 

The library is the very heart of every uni- 
versity, essential for the work of every depart- 
ment. An adequate library building, wherein 
may be safely housed the two hundred thou- 
sand volumes and the hundred thousand manu- 
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scripts to which the University collections have 
now grown, is pointed out as an immediate 
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“We make quicker time to California than 
any other stage coach line and at a cheaper 


necessity. The money value of this great , rate,” the pamphlet stated. It went on to 


collection is probably in excess of a million 
dollars. The installation of the library in a 
modern fire-resistive building is a precaution 
that should no longer be neglected. The be- 
quest of Mr. Charles F. Doe will furnish about 
half a million dollars toward the erection of 
a library; but the rest of the funds for an 
adequate building must be sought by the Uni- 
versity elsewhere. 


+ 
AN OLD STAGE LINE 


66 TCHISON to California in thirty-five 
days; fare only $200 in gold.” 

This was the heading of an old handbill, 
yellow with age, which a traveler laid upon 
the counter in a railway ticket office the other 
day. It was an advertisement, notes the 
Kansas City Star, of a line of stage coaches 
that ran from Atchison, Kansas to San Fran- 
cisco during the gold excitement of years ago. 

“People seldom stop to think what their 
poor ancestors had to put up with fifty years 
ago,” the man said. He was comparing the 
old time table with a modern railway time 
table, which told of the luxuries one could 
have by traveling on that road. No dust, no 
jarring and all other disagreeable features 
eliminated. 

The old time table was a double sheet of 
paper, torn and yellow with age. It was 
issued by the Atchison and California stage 
coach line in 1857. The inducements it held 
forth were in strange contrast with those of 
the modern railroad advertisement. The 
stage coach line advertised that it had 
recently refurnished the entire “road” with 
absolutely new wagonettes, and it told what 
kind of coaches they were, how the springs 
were made and of what strength they were. 
It even said that the coaches were painted in 
the “best manner possible.” The horses that 
drew the coaches were described, too, as the 
best. 

An inducement that was held out on the 
time table to prospective passengers was a 
stop-over privilege. 

“Passengers who had paid their entire fare 
from Atchison or other points to their desti- 
nation,” the paper said, “may register with 
our agents. <A _ stop-over privilege is then 
given for any place on the road.” 

The time of the: stop-over was unlimited. 
_The time table provided that a passenger 
might resume the journey whenever there was 
an empty seat in the stage coach. 


say that for $200 a person could ride all the 
way from Atchison, Kansas, to the gold fields 
of California. 

“The distance is 1,913 miles,” was stated 
on the time table; “the longest distance ever 
attempted by a stage coach line. Atchison 
to California in thirty-five days.” 

A boast was made that there were twelve 
telegraph stations on the road to California 
and that eating places had been established 
along the road where good meals could be had 
at the nominal price of $3. Every passenger 
was allowed twenty-five pounds of baggage, 
consisting of wearing apparel and other 
necessary baggage. All over that amount 
must be paid for at a rate of fifty cents a 
pound. 

It was advertised that the risk on the return 
trip was very great on account of the amount 
of gold dust and nuggets being brought back 
from California. The company employed 
only the bravest men, fully armed all the 
time. But it declined to carry gold dust 
unless paid for at the rate of $3 a pound. 
The company refused to be held responsible 
for the loss of the gold dust by robbers, 
Indians or other means. 

The pamphlet also advertised a fast freight 
line between Atchison and Denver, Colorado. 
The round trip was made in the short space 
of twenty days. To ship by this method all 
merchandise had to be wrapped in waterproof 
packages. A package weighing ten pounds 
could be sent by that route for $5. All over 
that weight was sent at the reduced rate of 
$2 for five pounds. 

In its advertisement for passengers to 
California the pamphlet, as stated before, 
allowed every passenger twenty-five pounds 
of baggage. However, it advised, that as 
many persons wished to take more baggage 
than the weight limit, it would be safer to 
send it to California by sea. 

“And to think that we can get on a train 
to-night and be in Denver to-morrow,” the 
railroad man said as he compared the time 
tables. 
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CAUSE AND RESULT 


A flock of crows, in caustic language, 
Discussed a point with voices raucous. 
Now tell me would this grave assemblage 

Be called a crocus or a caucus? 
Camitta J. Knicurt. 


































Santa Barbara 


Hotel Metropole California 


R. M. BRIARE, Proprietor 





Is the Most Charming 
Homeland of the West 











In beauty of location and perfection 
of climate it has no rival on any shore 

















American Plan 


$3.00 Per Day and Upwards 
Best Appointed Hotel in Oakland 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TOURISTS 
AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Oakland 





Write for illustr ted literature to 
C. M. GIDNEY, 
Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, 


California SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 

















HOTEL JEFFERSON 


San Francisco’s largest. and newest, Hotel 
100 private baths 250 outside rooms, 
single and en suite 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 





With all modern conveniences, having just been built 
and completed shortly before the fire. Just been newly 
furnished and opened August 1, 1906. Two blocks from 
6 Van Ness Avenue. Facing Jefferson Park. 


Automobile or Omnibus meets all Trains and Steamers 
Write or wire for Reservations Stewart Barker Company. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S /# 
LEADING HOTEL | 


Opened June 1, 1906 
300 Rooms 200 with Private Bath 
Large and Light Sample Rooms 
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In the heart of the present business 
MAJESTIC center. All modern conveniences. Bus MAJESTIC ANNEX 
Sutter, cor. Gough Street. meets every train and steamer. Sutter, near Gough Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN Take Sutter Street Car at the Ferry Direct to the Hote AMERICAN PLAN 
$2.00 PER DAY AND UP GUSTAV MANN, Manacer $4.00 PER DAY AND UP 
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Prudential Liberality Again Displayed 


The Most Important 
Voluntary Benefit Ever Granted 


By The Prudential is now Announced. 


All Industrial Policies now in Force under which 
the Insured have attained age 75, or under which 
the Insured may attain age 75 during 1907, will 
be made Free or Paid-up Policies and the 


Further Payment of Premiums Will Not Be Required 


After the Insured has reached the said age. 











The Business of The Prudential is so large that, 
should the present plan be continued, it is esti- 
mated that the cost of this concession alone, in 
ten years, would be over 


Three and One-Quarter Million Dollars 


For years it has been the practice of The Prudential to add 
to the benefits already accorded to those who insure with 
us, giving Policyholders more than their Contracts called 
for when experience demonstrates that we can safely do so. 


These VOLUNTARY CONCESSIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
already aggregate more than 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


and every year adds to this amount. 









The Company which deals with Policyholders in 
this spirit of Liberality and fairness, combined 
with absolute Financial security, is the Com- 

nee pany you should insure in, 
Ay THE - 
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STRENGTH OF 
|, GIBRALTAR 


President. 


/The Prudential 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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s PHOSPHITE aa 
Md under the Food and Drugs “6x 
SERIAL No.192! - 
‘ 








YG 25c at all Druggists 
Insist ufon the Original 


Chicago In. 
Pabst Extract, The “Best” Tonic, 
does all that is cleimed for it. It 
strengthens the nervous system, 
produces a natural appetite for 
food, and has proven a boon to 
nursing mothers. 
C. B. SAUNDERS, M. D., 
House Physician and Surgeon, 
National Emergency Hospital. 
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For Nervousness 


Nervousness knocks at the door of every man and woman un- 
der the present day strain. Its health shattering forceis plainly 
evident in every direction you may look. In this ambitious age 
nobody seems able to resist the temptation of »verdoing until 
exhausted nature rebels and is aveng2d by the nervous pros- 
tration that follows. At this serious stage--when you are liable 
to become the victim of fever or other prevalent disease—when 
not only the nerve forces must be restored but alsothe impaired 
system strengthened and rebuilt, you will find 


Pabst Extract 
The "Best Tonic 


because it combines the quieting and tonic effects of the choic- 
est hops with the nutritive and digestive elements of rich barley 
malt. Hopscontain those tonic properties which both soothe and 
build up the nervous system. They induce sweet, refreshing 
sleep, while the nourishment offered by the pure extract of bar- 
ley malt, being in predigested form, is easily assimilated by the 
blood and carries in it those elements that quickly rebuild the 
delicate nervous substances and tissues. At the same time 
an appetite is created and your system is furnished the power 
to draw quicker and greater energy from what you eat 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


builds up and strengthens. This liquid food in predigested form 
is welcomed by the weakest stomach. It revitalizes the nerves 
and restores energy, while the phosphates furnished from na- 
ture’s own warehouse rebuild and revive the tired brain. 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
U. S. Seria] No. 1921. 
Booklet and Picture entitled ‘‘Baby's First Adventure’ sent free on request. 


PABST EXTRACT DEPT.P 1 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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That’s Being Talked 
About 


Another Heinz Creation that brings a tingle of 
surprise to every palate. 
Enriching ordinary food with a snappy flavor of 
its own—spicy and appetizing. 
Unlike any other sauce you ever tasted. 


HEINZ 


Mandalay Sauce 


Excellent with hot or cold meats, fish, game or oysters— 
also in soups and gravies. 

An aristocrat among condiments, prepared in the Heinz way 
from choice fruits, vegetables and spices of foreign and domestic origin. 
Put it on your list to-day. It’s new. It’s being talked about. 
You will be commended for your taste. 


Many other Heinz good things—Tomato Soup, Apple Butter, Baked 
Beans, Mustard Dressing, Olive Oul, Pure Wholesome Vinegar. 











A Booklet which we will mail you 
free, will make you a food optimist. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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30,000 visitors were shown 
through Heinz Pure Food 
Kitchen last year. 
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When in need of paint, enamel, 
stain or varnish for any use there is only 
one thing you need to know—that is to ask “QQ 
for the “Acme Quality” Kind and /ook for the NX 


ACME QUALIT 


mark on the label that distinguishes the Perfect Paint, 
Enamel, Stain or Varnish for Every Purpose. 


Our book tells how to use paint to the best advantage, to 
finish things old or new and be sure of perfect results. 


Ask for “The Selection and Use of Paints and Finishes.’’ ‘The 
only book of its kind ever published. Fully illustrated in colors. 
Explains every operation. Completely indexed so you can turn at 
once to “wr information you need, from renewing an old chair to 


painting the entire house. 
Tells you how to treat all kinds of 


y opINTS | ~S wood and metal. Gives plain direc- 


tions for removing old paint, filling, 


staining, varnishing, waxing, painting. 
Every home owner, every practical 
painter, every user of paint, should have 
this book.. No charge—write for it. 


Tey — Dept. G, ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, 
VARNISE Detroit, Mich. 
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For Whom 
Is Life Insurance? 


It is not for the rich, nor the independent, nor the 

selfish. It is for the man who recognizes responsi- 
bility; for the man who will discriminate—who will 
take the money he needs for other things and put it in 
Life Insurance because he sees that the protection of his 
loved ones after his departure is the greatest need of all. 
Such a man is worth insuring, and such a man should 
be sure of his insurance. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


offers such a man something as good as gold; a bond of 

the United States could be no better. Its policies give 

the maximum of security at the minimum of cost. In 

sixty-four years of history it has paid more money to 

beneficiaries than any other Company in the world. If 
you have obligations; if your life means something to 
others, insurance is for you. Investigate the cost of 

absolute protection in the Mutual Life. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our nearest 
agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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The Days t Cat —ssisvatts 


washing - day, 
Prove T Thi$ Stove °° 


is best for every other day of 
the week. The New Perfec- 
tion OilStove is sucha stove 
_by every test. It does its 
work in a new and different 
way from other oil stoves. 
It produces a clean blue 
flame, which, without over- 
heating the kitchen, is in- 
stantly ready for boiling the 
water, heating the irons, or 


baking the bread. The 


N EW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cock-Stove 


will make your kitchen work lighter, will cut your fuel bills 
in two, and will give you a cooler kitchen. Made in three 
sizes, with one, two, and three burners. Fully 
warranted. If not at your dealer’s, write to our 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


The is the best all- 
a O LAMP round house 

lamp made. 

Gives asoft, mellow light of unusual brilliancy. Anorna- 
menttoany room. Madeof brass throughout, beautifully 
nickeled. Perfectly constructed ; absolutely safe. Every 
lamp warranted. If not at your dealer’s, write to our 
nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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MANY OF THE LARGEST AND MOST 
PROGRESSIVE FIRMS IN CALIFORNIA 


VARNEY & GREEN'S 


PAINTED BULLETINS 














gt 
BUSINESS BUGGIES, DELIVER, SA SAND AND DUMP WAGONS 




















COR. THIRD € BERRY SAN FRANCISCO 











CALIFORNIAN 
BANK earn 


SEAS TNE 





oe avon of their 
sepe: a WHE of 16th ond 
















Lt. UNDSTROMS 


1458 MARKET SY 


S30 HAIGHT ST. 
HATS TO FAY yas rivusone $: 
252 0382 ALL, HEA HEADS Se MARKET oF : 








ADDRESS ALL CALIFORNIA 
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Che Pillsbury Photo Post Card 


Something entirely new and distinctive in mailing 
souvenirs. The GREEN CARBON CARD with 
the half-tint border. @ Five Hundred of our choicest 
Western subjects have been turned into carte sizes. 
Tho these have been on the market less than a fort- 
night, dealers advise us that they are by far the most 
desirable photo post card ever offered for sale. @ We 
retail or wholesale them in any quantity, from twelve 
to twelve thousand, at a list price of Fifty Cents the 
dozen. Liberal discount quoted and sample card sent 
to the trade on application. @ Remember, it’s the 
Green Carbon Card with the half-tint border. In writ- 
ing please address, ‘““Manager, Post Card Department” 














Pillsbury Picture Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHERS PICTORIAL ADVERTISERS 
Main Office and Factory, Telegraph Avenue and 60th Street, Oakland California 


Zon-o-Phone 








While Waiting for Zon-o-phone leaps into the lead of all 
on-o-phone leaps into the lead of a 
the Doctor talking machines with a complete 


USE 
NEW LINE OF INSTRUMENTS 


ON D ‘ : ranging from $30.00 to $75.00. The 


new Tapering Arm Zon-o-phone is a 


marvel of mechanical perfection. Try 
one. If not satisfied return it for full 

Accidents happen every 

day. Do you know what 


credit. Send for complete list of new 
to do should one happen ? PONDS EXTRACT 
Zi") 





















ZON-0-PHONE RECORDS 
FREE 


12-inch records - - $1.00 
.60 
FIRST AID BOOK 


10 * “ hae 
Tells you what to do in cases of 
shock, fainting, cuts, wounds, 
sprains, bleeding, burns, scalds, 
fractu’es, poisoning, etc., based 
on surgical practice. This book 
should be in every home. 
Sent Free for the Asking. 
Write to Pond’s Extract Co., 
Dept 21 78HudsonS:.\ewYork. ™ n | 


The finest disc records made. They 
play longer, last longer; are loud, clear 
and sweet without a trace of harsh or 
scratchy noises. Write for catalog today. 





UNIVERSAL TALKING MACHINE MFG. CO., 
369 Mulberry St., Newark, N. J. 








FIRST AID BOOK 
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Childs Set 


ba Dainty pieces of silver plate, combining strength, beauty and usefulness, @ 
1847 specially adapted for the use of children, can be pecs exe to gota 1847 
leading patterns. Baby spoons, children’s sets, food pushers, etc., mar OGERS 
ROGERS “1847 ROGERS BROS.” are sold by all leading dealers. Send for Catalogue “*F.44” a ROS.” 
BROS. MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. (international Silver Co., Successor.) ] 





“Silver Plate that Wears” 



























ERICKSON & PETERSEN 


Wells Fargo Building, Portland, Oregon 


GENERAL RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 
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[ Model 1907 Self-Loading Rifle .351 Caliber High-Power | 


This new rifle is the latest development of the Winchester Self-Loading 

system, which has successfully stood the test of use and abuse for two years. 

It can be loaded and shot with great rapidity, and is a serviceable, handy gun 

from butt to muzzle. The .351 Caliber High-Power cartridge has tremen- 

dous velocity and energy, making it powerful enough for the largest game. 
Circular fully describing this rifle, “‘ The Gun That Shoots Through Steel,” sent upon request. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - .~ NEW HAVEN CONN. 
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Wash-Day Troubles Ended by 
a “Self-Working” Washer 


Use It a Month FREE 








Send No Money. 
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NYTHING familiar about this picture ? 
Plea int sight—isn’t it? 
Cook going on ‘‘short notice’’—house- 
maid refusing to stay ‘‘another minute,’’ 
or, pethaps it’s ‘‘the wash-lady.”’ getting out 
in a hurry and leaving part of the clothes in 
the tub and the rest on the floor. 

Do you find it hard to keep good servants 
because of the troubles of wash-day ? 

Do you have to put your weshing out, or 
have a washwoman in, because your girl will 
not do such work? 

Do you have to keep a girl for no other 
reason than that you are not strong enough to 
do your own washings? 

Do you depend on laundries? 

If so, glance at the picture down on the 
right, where the turning of a water faucet 
is the hardest work connected with the 
week’s washing. 

The “ 1900 Self-Working Washer” does 
all the drudgery. 

Water pressure, or an ordinary electric 
light current (alternating or direct), will 
work this washer and do a big week’s 
washing at a cost of 2 to 4 cents for the 
work, 

All that is necessary to start the work is 
to turn a water faucet or an electriclight 
key. Then you do nothing more. 

And,assoon as a tubful of clothes is washed 
a twist of your fingers switches power to th 
wringer to wring the clothes out. 

You don’t have to tend this washer, 

It doesn’t need anything but mere watching, 

It works itself. 

No rubbing—no drudgery—no work for you. 

Only a twist of your fingers to start or to stop 
the washer, or switch the power to the wringer, 

All the rest is done by the water, or the elec- 
tricity, and the “Self-Working Washer.” 

And the “Self-Working Washer” saves its cost 





We Pay the Freight 





over, and over, and over again in washwomen’s 
wages, lowered laundry bills, and lessened wear 
and tear on all your washables. 

The “Self-Working Washer” is as great an 
‘nnovation to washing as automobiles are to loco- 
motion—making mechanical power do the work 
human or animal force had to do before. 

For the “1900 Self-Working Washer” will wash 
the finest linens, lawns and laces, and get them 
spotlessly clean, without breaking a thread. 

There is nothing about this washer that can wear 
out your clothes, nor tear them; rip seams nor 
fray edges; pull off buttons nor break them. 

nd the “1900 Self-Working Washer” will wash 
bed blankets, comfortables, carpets, rugs, and get 
them as clean as clean can be. 

To prove this, use a “1900 Self-Working Washer” 
one full month FREE. 

We will send one to any responsible party and 
prepay all freight. Send us no money. 

You can use this washer for four weeks’ wash- 
ings, and then, if you don’t find it all we claim—if 
you don’t see how it will save its own cost—save 
wear and tear on all your house linen and wash- 
able clothes—save time and trouble and servant 


worries—just return 
the washer at my The trial costs 


expense and the t 
matter will be “4 aan _ 
closed, Z yy ARS 








wt 


We make this offer because we know 
the “1900 Self-Working Washer” will do 
all we —; save all we say, 

And if you keep the washer, you can, if you 
wish, pay for it out of what it saves for you. Pa 
us by the week or by the month (suit yourself) 
until the washer is paid for. Write for our cata- 
log today. Your request will bring you our 
illustrated Washer Book, by return mail, 

Let a “1900 Self-Working Washer” solve your 
Wash-Day Troubles—keep your servants cor.tented 
—save your laundry bills—and save your clothes. 


1900 Washer Company, 3078 Henry Street, Binghamton, New York 


Or if you live in Canada, write my Canadian Branch, 355 Yonge St.. Toronto. Ontario. 
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Reliable Food 
for Infants 














Se Te Ta Ud 


| 4 Cylinder—20 Horse Power 


Model G 




















—the 
Car of the hour 


No other automobile in America is so 
talked about as the season opens to its 
widest swing. Placed at once on the plane 
of the wery expensive American and foreign 
cars—meeting all the requirements of those 
who desire the highest grade four-cylinder 
smoothness 


With the Cadillac 
Staying Power 


In appearance, finish, comfort and going 
power, Model G classes with automobiles 
of twice the price. 

An ideal town car—a sturdy country car, 
fullof thoroughbred dash. Motor designed 
and finished with the technical perfection 
resulting from the largest automobile busi- 
ness in the world. 

Shaft drive; selective type sliding-gear 
transmission of new design; high speed 
with no grave in mesh. 

All models demonstrated by nearest dealer. 


Model G—20 h. p na tance wi. Touring Car; 
ata ) 

Model H—30 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car > 
atalog H W). 

Model M—10 r 2; Four Passenger Car; 
Catalog M W). 

Model K—10h. p. Runabout; 

(Catalog M Ww). 


Send for Catalog of car in which you 
are interested. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 








































It is a pure and safe food 
where the mother does not nurse 
the baby. An invigorating food-drink 
for the nursing mother. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is quickly 
prepared, delicious to the taste and easy 
to digest. It builds upboth the bone and 
muscle tissues, giving a sturdy body 
and good health to the growing child. 

At druggists everywhere. Simply 
mix with hot water and it’s ready to 
use. 






Ask for Horlick’s—others 


are imitations. 
The ideal food for all ages. 





























The “Road of a Thousand Wonders” is the 
Finest Portfolio of Pacific Coast 
Views ever printed. A copy of this 
four color book and Sunset Maga_ 
zine one year for $1.50. 
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Importance of Hardware 


The selection of the hardware trimmings for your new house is too important a matter 
to be left to the discretion of another. Make your own selection; by doing so you not only 
reflect your own taste; but by choosing with due regard to style of architecture anu finish 
you will be able to obtain a more appropriate and artistic effect 


ARTISTIC 


Sargent’s Hardware 


may be selected to harmonize with any style 
of architecture or finish. It is always artistic 
in design and proportion. and because of its 
long wear affords unbounded satisfaction. 


Sargent’s Book of Designs—Sent Free 


will be of real assistance to you in deciding 
upon your hardware trimmings. This book 
not only shows nearly seventy different de- 
signs of artistic hardware, but 
also shows the Easy Spring Prin- 
ciple of Sargent’s Locks. 

Write for a copy of the book to-day 

—it’s yours for the asking. 


SARGENT & CO., 
165 Leonard St., New York. 












































Uncle Samis our Messenger: 
Send your 


Kodak. 


Developing 
6 Printing 


TO US 
































DEVELOPING PRICES FOR PRINTING PRICES 
ROLL FILMS UP T0 AND Our prices are very low 34 > Seabees: 4c. each 
INCLUDING 4x5 and the quality of our 34 . $i eee fe. one 

6 exposures 10c. per roll work is the very best. 3f x 5A. 1200 6c. each 
12 exposures 15c. per roll 4 x 5 ....6c. each 

















AGENT FOR EASTMAN KODAKS AND SUPPiIES 


CT AMan Pitt 


M235 FILLMORE STREET 
608 VAN NESS AVE. 918 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The Stanley-Taylor Company 
and 
Good-Printing 
have 
known 
each 
other 
for 
a 
long 
time 
Theirs 
is 
a 
lasting 
friendship 


554-562 Bryant St., San Francisco 











RENO STOCK BROKERAGE COMPANY 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 


We have the only exclusive private wire west of the 
Rocky Mountains and are in a position to execute orders at 
latest prices and in the earliest possible time. 


WE DEAL IN LISTED MINING STOCKS OF 


NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA 


Write for our market letter. It is free and contains the 
information you are looking for. 


RENO NEVADA 
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$300070°10000 


A YEAR INTHE 
REAL ESTATE 
>) ORS OS) Re 


FE. will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insurance 
Business and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co--perative real estate and brokerage company in 
America. Representatives are maxing $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any 
investment of capital. Excellent onportunities open to YOU. By our system vou 
can make money in a few weeks withoutin‘erfering with your present occupation. 
Our co-operative denartment will give you more choice, salable property to 
handle than any other institution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law 
Course FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page book free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 676 REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The orivinal real estste co-operative company 
No connection with any other concern of similar name 








THE NEW SUPPORTER\, 


The only supporters that 
absolutely improve every 
figure. 

May be worn either with 
or without corsets. 

Give the effect of an ex- 
pensive imported corset 

and are adjustable to any Wf 
front effect. Always comfortable. 

Do not drag onthe muscles of the back, 
but area support. 

Price, mercerized 50 cents, satin $1.00; 
from your merchant or direct. Colors, 
white, black, pink or blue. Kindly give 
waist measure. ; 

Ask for our booklet of elastic dress accessories 
when ordering. 


A. STEIN & CO., SOLE MFGRS. 330 West Congress St., Chicago 
















Coos Bay 


We are headquarters for all kinds of 


Real Estate 


We furnish Correct Abstracts at short 
notice. Q@MAKE INVESTMENTS 
For NON-RESIDENTS. @ LOOK 
AFTER ASSESSMENTS AND 
TAXES. @For reliable informa- 
tion about COOS BAY, Address 


Title Guarantee and Abstract Co. 
H. SENGSTACKEN, Manager MARSHFIELD, ORE. 














[AT 





DiC 4 
Wholesale & Retail and For Rent 
2108 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
1022 San Pedro Street Los Angeles, California 










BOOKLET &: 


GOFREE Bb RMING I 
CALIFORNIA 


Intensely interesting. All about the enormous 
profits. $70 per acre on sugar beets, $150 on 
grapes, $75 on alfalfa. Dairying and stock 
raising are extremely profitable. Grain and 
vegetable products pay $80 to $200. sooklets 
give facts and figures that are indisputable evi- 
dence of the vast superiority of California 
farms. 20 acres will pay more than a 160-acre 
Eastern farm. Get the absolute, vital facts and 
figure out how to secure an independent income 
and delightful home in this land of plenty and 
comfort, at small cost. Write to-day. 
California Farmland Company 
73 GrossE Buipe. Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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ALWAYS THISISA 
: GET GUARANTEE 
| <— THIS or — 
PACKAGE SATISFACTION 











Price, mercer- 
ized, 25c., aie 
th cC colors ; i 
a nite cable, 50c. At 
resh, new leading furnish- 
lons-lived elastic ers, or direct. 


A. STEIN & CO., 152 Center Avenue, CHICAGO 


Cannot slip or 
bind. Keeps 






















100,000 circulation guaranteed be pleased 





If you want to reach the people of the West and those interested 
in the West, use Sunset Magazine; you will 


with results Wise for Rates 
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R RES. 
PART PMTEALING BICYCLE, TIRES, 


ATT 7 SNA tacks, glass und snags will not let the air out. Made fro 
|/ be-t quality extra tough rubber, close-woven tension 
YA fabric chemica ly treated, automatic so idifier, extra 
{} me” y nae 
tations, guarantee tag on each tire. Or- 

der at sale price. Give size tire wanted. 

Cut price catalog of Bicycles and Sport- 

ing Goods free. 1eeglors wanted. 







PUNCTURE PROOF 





heavy tread, strong, durable, resilient. Accept no imi- 


KE ST. eres 
; CHICAGO .APAIR 
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No safety shaving device can equal the mechanically perfect 


— 


STAR SAFETY RAZOR 


to which is adjusted a razor blade sacle foam the hoon of 0 piece of hand forged 


steel which assures a perfect and keen cu’ 


Sold by all dealers or KAM PFE BROTHERS. 9 Reade St., 


In sets from $1.50 and up. 


ing edge. 
New York. 


We will send free, on receipt of fg my nee, LF sadoanicnm petals to all to pane Ghee, etc. ps 





Are You Going to Build? 


Complete plans, specifications 
and details from $3 up. Send soc 
in silver for new 1907 Book con- 
taining 75 of the latest and best 
Plans of houses and bungalows 
costing from $400 to $9000. Send 
Stamp today for my $5 sketch 


W. VOORHEES, ARCHITECT 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 












proposition, 
46-48 EITEL BUILDING, 


Jett —tp 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


"tS Fish Will Bite 


Like Hungry Wolves, 7, the season 
ifyouuse Magic Fish Lure. Most 
wonderful bait ever eeavecos for attracting 
all kinds of fish. If you like to pull out the 
finny beauties right and left, and Catch a big 
string every time you go fishing, don’t failto 
try this wonderful bait, Sent by mail prepaid 
for 25cents. Perfect satisfaction or money 
refunded. Full particulars ny Coaioa Free 
Address J. F. GREGORY, Desk 10 > 
3319 Oregon Ave., St. ge 



























O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 





1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 























GARDNER GUM CO., Seattle, Washington 





KOHLBERG & CO. 

526 Washington St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Pp A TENTS Book for inventors mailed free. Best 


references. BEELER & ROBB. Prtent 

Lawyers, 59-61 BALTIC BUILDING. 

WASHINGTON, --.- - D. C. 

FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 
a HOME, Come to 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 
enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Los Angeles, California 




















Sterilized Meals pack- 
ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California. 


Flours and meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 

















Henry Lund & Company 
San Francisco and Liverpool 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description 
Contractors of Railway Material 


628 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 





BANK BOND 


“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK” 


Unequaled for Business Correspondence 
Bank Bond Sample Books and Prices 
Sent upon Application 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 


CALIFORNIA'S LEADING PAPER HOUSE 
401-403 Sansome Street San Francisco 








POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies, Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 





TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 


MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


ZADIG & CO STOCK BROKERS 
3 Formerly 306 Montgomery St. 
Hare reumed busines 394 BUSH STREET 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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It is second nature 
when thinking of 
watches to think of 
ELGIN. Accuracy, 
reliability, durability 
—all these attributes 
of a perfect watch 
are expressed by this 
one word—ELGIN. 


The name ELGIN 
stands for various 
grades of watches— 
varying according to 
the number of jewels, 
character of mate- 
rials and workman- 
ship entering into 
the construction. 


The ELGIN in 
particular that we 
mention is the G. M. 
WHEELER Grade 
Movement. This 
designatesan ELGIN 
of popular price— 
“The Watch That’s 





* Made for the Major- 
li ity.” A 17-jewel, 
finely adjusted move- 


ment which can be 

* had in the various 
Particular sizes for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in 

the models now so 

popular. Ask your 


“The Watch That’s jeweler to show it 
Made for the = 
Majority.” ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


Elgin, ll. 
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Rand, 

McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 





HE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 

machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quicxly and to do it well. For nearly ~ 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and pubiishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or gener?! trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 








Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
208 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Loco- 
motives, Pipes, Etc., Bridges, Buildings 
and other Structures 


Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 





THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Had 52,000 Telephones in San Francisco 
Before the Earthquake 


It suffered more by the disaster than any other public service corporation. 
Yet subscribers were given limited service the next day, and on May 10, the 


company had 1748 telephones in operation. 


On April 18, 1907, one year after the earthquake, the number of telephones 


in operation was 28,939. 


The Company’s plants have been rebuilt on broader, better lines—preparations 
have been made to supply a superior service to a greater San Francisco. 








ANOTHER THING — THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY’S LONG DIS- 
TANCE SERVICE ENABLES YOU TO TALK FROM YOUR HOME OR OFFICE TO 250,000 BELL 
SUBSCRIBERS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. NO OIHER COMPANY CAN OFFER THIS. 
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Jell-O Exhibit, at, Jamestown Exposit 








ition. 
(Located in Food Products Building, at. Entrance to Horticultural Court.) 
ONE OF THE SIGHTS WORTH SEEING. 


You will be amazed at the number and variety of dainty and beautiful desserts displayed at 
our Exhibit, and surprised to learn how easily they can be prepared from 


JELL-O 


Meet. your friends at the Jell-O Exhibit. 


Sit down and rest, write letters, read, converse or amuse yourself in any way you please. 
Come often and stay as long as you like. You will be welcome. 


Jell-O is guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act of 
June 30, 1906. Serial Number 1534. 


Received highest award, Gold Medals at St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 
10c. per package at all grocers. ‘Recipe book free. 





THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 





in One” really does, 
Edward E. Coleman, 622 
East Washington Lane, German, 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., says: My f 
wife informed me that I would have to] 
buy her anewsewing machine, as the one 
we have has been in use for over twenty-§ 
five years and was completely worn outg 
and would not stitch any more. I wipedg 
out the delicate parts carefully and applied 
“3in One” oil. My wife tellsme now 
that the machine works like a new =e 
pne. I take pleasure in recommending 
| “3in One” oil to everybody, as I feel that 
one ten-cent bottle saved me about 
twenty-fivedollars, . 

Why don't youtry’ 3in One” on your 
sewing machine? FREE trial bottle sent 
onrequest. Also interesting book. Write 
mes) today to 

G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
33 Broadway, New 


York City 

























































upon getting 
the pen with the 
CRESCENT-FILLER, 
the only fountain pen 
combining both convenience 
and perfect writing qualities. 
No trouble at all to fill or clean 


Conklin’s 34%, 
Fountain Pen 


TO FILL — Compress soft rubber reservoir 
inside barrel of pen by a pressure of thumb 
on Crescent-Filler, dip pen in ink, release 
pressure and the reservoir will fillinstantly. 
Cleaned in the same easy manner by 
drawing water into reservoir and dis- 
charging again. 
Two ways to get a Conklin:—Buy from your 
dealer if he handles the Conklin. If he does not 
we will send you one direct postpaid. Beware of 
substitutes— Look for the Crescent-Filler. Send 
at once for our handsome illustrated catalogue. 
rices: $3.00, $3. 00, $5.00 to $16.00, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
THE CONKLIN PEN COMPANY 
138 Manhattan Building, Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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SANBORN VAIL & CO. 


839-84] -845-847-849-851 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





W holesale : 
and Real 'raming 


also 


Mirrors, Artist’s Materials, Framed Pictures, 
Filing Cabinets 





PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS OF 


“HOLLYWOOD CARBONS” 


ASK YOUR LOCAL ART DEALER FOR THEM 











“BENELICTION” 
BY BURNE-JONES 








Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of All Kinds 1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 
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Just an easy handful of 


Kodak Film 


will tell the story of your summer vacation. 
There’s film for a dozen pictures in each cartridge, 
the weight is trifling. 


The Kodak itself slips into the pocket and the 
picture making is simple from start to finish. 
Press the button—do the rest—or leave it to another— 
just as you please. 


Kodaks $5.2 to $100.2 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


dealers or by mail. 














Catalogue free at the Rochester, N. Wee The Kodak City. | 
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BATCY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL OILTANKS 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 








and General Sheet. and 
Plate Steel Work : : : 
Irrigation Supplies 








Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


P. O. Box 565, Station C Telephone Main 196 


€ e 
| | 
| 
i 8 
| Oil Stills, Cyanide Tanks | 
| | 
: ! 
§ § 








The 


National Supply 
Company 


OIL WELL 
oO gig BS 


Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES 


Bakersfield Coalinga 
Santa Maria 


McKittrick 








[CONTINENTAL | 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
“*PERFECTION” contracts for bus- 
iness and professional men. . . . «+ 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J.E. BETTS 


Acting Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 


Me 4 




















x 


+ Star Safety 
{ or 


Corn Raz 





made from the finest quality of razor steel 
with a neat black handle, by the best surgical 
instrument mechanics, simple in construction, 
safe in use, gives instant relief. Price, $1.00 
each. Sold by all dealers or sent by Kampfe Bros., 
9 Reade Street, N. Y.C., on receipt of price. 








We will send free, on receipt of 12 cents i 
stamps, 12 marine picture postals to mail to 
your friends, etc. 











RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION WILL CURE A 
BAD SKINAND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE 


Used by celebrated beauties 


for near a century 
For sale Everywhere 


Two Sizes--50c & $1.00 


Recamier Mfg. Co. 
No. 129 W 31st St. 
N. Y. City. 


Send for free sample and inter- 
esting illustrated booklet 
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center of the Yukon Territory. 


I. W. DUDLEY, General heomt. 
Coleman Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


| ATrip S&3%42.2% is One of Unusual Interest to the Tourist 


Leaving Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver or Victoria in one of the many steamers (leaving almost daily) operated 
by the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, The Alaska Steamship Company, and the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the voyage of 1000 miles to Skaguay,—the Gateway of the Yukon,—is made in comfort through the inland sea, 
the coast of which is towering with rugged, snow-capped peaks, mighty glaciers, countless cascades, waterfalls 
glistening in the sunlight, and pine-clad hills which present an ever-changing panorama of beauty and grandeur. 

At Skaguay, connections are made with the daily trains of THE WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE, and 
after a ride of 112 miles through the grandest scenery in the world, White Horse, the Norther terminus of the rail 
division is reached, where connections are again made with the Company's own steamers for Dawson, the mining 


Space will not permit us of giving full details with reference to the SPECIAL ROUND TRIP EXCURSION RATES fo DAWSON, ATLIN and 
NOME, but we have illustrated booklets giving this information, which we will be pleased to send you on request. 


HERMAN WEIG, General Agent, 
1016 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. 


J. iH. —. Traffic Manager, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

















STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 


GAS ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Endorsed and Used by United States Government 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EACH ONE 





DENNISON and KING STREETS 
EAST OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





pbabeheneees 


N@liroo é 
Mr Wi slow's **" 
> bd )) is an 

rome and forover 

Soot i ty Years has 
been "ioe by yen 

mothers for their 

chilares while CUTTING 

YIUP cs: a Fagg on the child, 

e gums, reduces 

¢ inflammation, eo all pain, cures wind 
& S the best iy yee A for diarrhoea, Sold 
@> druggists in every part of the world. 
@ Price, TWENTY- -FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, 

as mothers will find it the Best a, Medicine 
to nea Anring the toathing nerio 


old and well tried 

=a with perfect suc- 

colic, is very ry pleasant to the taste, and 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’S 
pyererrrrr tT etry ts 



















SHIRT WAIST, 99c 


ae Do You Embroider? 
P ? To advertise our shirt 
} waist patterns, we will 
send to any address 
this handsome shirt 
waist attern, 
stampedforshadow 

embroidery, com- 

plete with floss for 
working andlesson 
showing how to do 
the work, all for 99c. 
IMPORTANT-—If youwish 
your parcelsent by registered 

mail, enclose 8c extra. 


THE NEEDLECRAFT SHOP PORTCAND: OREGON 
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YOU ASK FOR 
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HERE are many reasons why you ask 
for advertised articles, but absolutely 
none why you should let a substituting 
dealer palm off something which he 
claims to be “just as good” or “better”’ 
or “the same thing” as the article you 
requested. @ The advertised article 
must of necessity be of the highest 
quality, otherwise it could not be 
successfully sold and the advertising 
continued. @ The buying public recog- 


nize the superior quality of advertised articles. 
The substitutor realizes that fact and tries to 
sell inferior goods on the advertiser’s reputation 
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PROTECT YOURSELF BY 
REFUSING SUBSTITUTES 
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YOUR LITTLE ROSEBUD 


needs Mennen's Powder---a sure relief for 
Prickly leat, Chafing, Sunburn, etc. Put up in 


non-refiliabie box bearing Mennen's face. Sold 
everywhere or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906---Serial No. 1542. 
Gerhard MennenCo., Newark, N. J 








Genuine Chinese Luck Stone 


For some time we have collected rar 
old Jades of fine quality, and have many 
of the choicest deep green specimens in 
existence. Some have been fashioned 
with 24K Gold mountings into Rings, 
Brooches, Necklaces, Bracelets, Scarf 
Pins, etc. Every design a masterpiece by 
an expert Chinese Goldsmith. 

We ship selections for approval, 
charges prepaid, to any point in the U.S. 
or Canada. Write for free Souvenir 
Brochure “JADE” in natural colors. 
New 80-page Watch, Jewelry and Silver 
ware Catalogue, No. 8, free on request. 

Buy Jade at the Gateway of Chinese 
imports and save money. 


Brock @ Feagans 
JEWELERS 
Broadway and 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THEY GET THE 
BEST RESULTS 
IN ALL TYPES 


OF SHOTGUNS 


A 
sg (i 
i , rf AG rf 


ro 


SHELLS 


HETHER you shoot an autoloading, 


a “pump”, a double or a single-shot 


gun, U. M. C. shells will work per- 


fectly in it. The new steel inside reinforce 
is a timely improvement. It is calculated to 
prevent injury to the shells, gun or shooter— 
even when the most powerful smokeless 
loads are used. 


Tell your dealer U. M. C. only 





AGENCY, 313 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





So 




















FINE FAST DAILY TRAINS ‘ 


BETWEEN 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
AND NEW ORLEANS 


OVER THE 


Coast Line---Road of a Thousand Wonders 


THROUGH SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ORANGE 
GROVES, PALISADES OF THE RIO GRANDE, 
AND THE COTTON FIELDS OF THE SOUTH 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURIST CAR 
PARTIES TO CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW ORLEANS AND WASHINGTON IN 
CHARGE OF COMPETENT TOURIST AGENTS 
CONNECTIONS MADE AT NEW ORLEANS 
WITH ALL RAILROAD LINES AND SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY’S NEW YORK — NEW 
ORLEANS AND NEW ORLEANS-HAVANA 
STEAMSHIP LINES 




















What are You Worth 





From The 
NECK 





UP? 


It is estimated that the average man is worth 
$2.00 a day from the neck down—what is he 
worth from the neck up? 

That depends entirely upon training. If you 
are trained so that you can plan and direct 
work you are worth ten times as much as the 
man who can work only under orders. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools go to the man who is struggling along 
on small pay and say to him, “We will train you 
for promotion right where you are, or we will 
qualify you to take up a more congenial line of 
work at a much higher salary.” 

What the I. C. S. says it can do, it Will do. 
It has already done it for others and will do it 
for you, if you only show the inclination. 

Thousands of ambitious men, realizing this 
fact, have marked the I. .C S. coupon, and 
multiplied their wages many times. 

During March, 403 students voluntarily re- 
ported an increase in salary and position as the 
direct result of I. C. S. training. 

In this day of demand for leaders, a 
young man ought to be ashamed to be 
satished with small wages when he 
has the I. C. S. ready to qualify him for 
a higher salary. 

Mark the coupon at once and mail it. 
You need not leave your present work, or 
your own home, while the I. C. S. pre- 
pares you to advance. 

Back your trained hand with a 
trained head! t pays big. This 
coupon is for you. Wé6ill you use it? 


















International |, Correspondence S Sc 





















hools, 


PA. 


Fisnes. ex sata. withent further obligation on my part, 


can qualify for a larger pemet hE in the posi- 
tion before which I have mar 
















Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 


Chem ist 

Textile ‘win Supt. 
Electrician 
Elec. Engineer 





neon Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elec. Lighting i 
Mechan. Enginee: 


Surveyor 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architee’! Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 


Bridge Engineer 
Mintne Engineer 





Name. 


Street and No 
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an absolutely reliable water supply. No 
matter how extensive or modest your 
requirements might be, you may have an ample 
supply of water the entire year ’round—day 
and night. You may have an abundant sup- 
ply. everywhere—all plumbing fixtures and 
ydrants—just as high as you want it. 
With your own private water supply 


N° matter where you live, you may have 





How To Have 


A Reliable Water Supply 





plant, you may have 
every convenience 
and comfort of the 
best city water 
works; and your 
buildings will be pro= 
tected from fire loss. 

All these desirable features will be posi- 
tively assured if you install 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


In the Kewanee System you get the right 
kind of pumping and storage equipment, 
suited to your own individual needs. You also 
gain the results of over ten years practical 
experience and the technical knowledge of 
trained hydraulic engineers. 

Do not use an attic tank which will leak and 
flood your house, and which does not provide 
sufficient pressure. It is not necessary to 
have an exposed elevated tank to freeze, flow 
over, leak or collapse. In the Kewanee Sys- 
tem your storage tank is placed in the cellar 


or buried in the ground, and the water is 
delivered by air pressure instead of gravity 
pressure. 

Let us design a Kewanee System for you. 
We will make no charge for preliminary 
services, and we will protect you with a 
guarantee of satisfactory results. 

Send for our complete illustrated catalog 
No. 23. It shows how the Kewanee System 
has been adapted for buildings of various 
sizes, from the smallest cottage to the largest 
institution—and small towns. 


Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, III. 


New York 


Chicago 
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GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA 
COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for 
from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide 
and varied experience. Services of experts fur- 
nished free of charge to patrons interested in the 
economical use of oils. 


Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Galena Railway Safety Oil 


Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, 
Classification and Tail-lights, and for Switch and 
Semaphore Lamps. Burns equally well with the 
long-time as with the one-day burner, with or with- 
out chimney, as the burner requires. 

Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low 
cold test, and splendid gravity. 

Please write to home office ie further particulars. 


Charles Miller, President 


Cable Address: ULCO 





A BC Code, 4th Edition 

Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 

American Lumberman Telecode 


Union Lumber Co. 


Redwood and Pine Lumber 


Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Office 909 Monadnock Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 





SAWMILLS 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
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The Mt. Tam 
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> Steamer “Tamalpais” — Sausalito Ferry, Foot of Market 
treet. 
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SUNSET 
CHOCOLATES: 


ARE BEST 


GIVE NEW DELIGHT TO EVERY 
LOVER OF CHOICE CONFECTIONS 


In each box a splendid assortment of rich cream, 
nut and fruit centers, coated with smooth, pure choco- 
late flavored to deliciousness. @ As wholesome and 
pure as candy can be made. 4 Inevery box a dain- 
tily figured doily. @ Your dealer should have Sunset 
Chocolates. If he does not, send us his name and 60 
cents for a handsome | |b. box or $1.20 for a 2 |b. 
box delivered free. 

ROCHESTER MARSHMALLOW CO. 
26 Mortimer St. Rochester, N. Y 
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Alcatraz Island, U.S. Military Prison, Mt. Tamalpais in the 
Distance. 













































Winding up the Mountain. 











Mt. Tamalpais from San Francisco Bay, Showing Railroad | 











Mt. Tamalpais from Mill Valley, Elevation, 2692 feet, Nearly 
Half a Mile. 








¥ 


‘4 | Carag 
Big Trees of Redwood Canon, on New Branch of Mt. 
Tamalpais Railway. 








: SUSPENDERS ! 

THE EASIEST, MOST COMFORTABLE | mace j 
S Vi H . . . Contains more and be ter rubber, has nou-rusting, - 

View from the Mt. Tamalpais Train, San Francisco in the satel atte ais ae aan sliting back (no hartfess to ' 


istance. tangle, or unreliable pa: ts to break), easy of action, durable, 
beautiful and guaranteed to satisfy as no other suspender can 
THEY OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 
Light, heavy or extra heavy, as desired, extra long no extra 
cost. The ideal suspender for every man, youth and boy 
THE BEST ASK YOUR DEALER ; 
L ‘‘B’? BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 
If he cannot supply you, we will, post paid, for 50 cents 
ONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


HEWES & POTTER 








P —~ Largest Suspender Makers In The World , 
Tavern of Tamalpais,’’ Always Open, on the Summit of Mt. DEPT. 18, 87 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
A t 
amalpais. P Our useful Bull Dog Suspender Conb and Case 


mailed for 10 cents postage. Instructive booklet, 
“Style, or How to Dress Correc'ly,” sent ' 


California’s Wonder \ ; free to those who mention this publication. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF., 


Ask your dealer and % 
look for the label 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 


(TRADE mark K 


Reoshol 







Summer 
Underwear 


Lets Your Body Breathe ‘ov i 
You will never know true coolness and cleanliness until 
you put on air-free, eee odor-banishing 


© If he does not sell it, write for free sample of 
the fabric and booklet “‘Inside Information.” 


14 Washington Street, Amsterdam, WN. Y. 

















A. C. 


WOCKER 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 
2625 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
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Caste Avoress 
“THIELON” 


C. N. WATKINS 
Manager San Francisco Office 


The Thiel Detective Service Co. 





E. G. HERR, Assistant to President, Chicago, Ill. 
C.A. PETERSON, Vice President, St. Louis, Mo. 
C. F. NEWCOMB, General Manager, Chicago, Ill. 
C. M. FRENCH, Asst. Gen. Mangr., Chicago, III. 
P. E. WISCH, Asst. Gen. Manager, New York. 


OFFICES 


re ILL., Monadnock Block 
W YORK, N.Y. .» Broadway-Maiden Lane Bldg. 
and LOUIS, MO., Century Building 
ST. PAUL, MINN., Germania Life Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 'MO., New England Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO., "Majestic Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Chamber of Commerce 

SEATTLE, WASH., New York Block 

MONTREAL, CANADA, honey London & Globe Bldg. 

CITY of egg a1 MEX., Equitable Life Ins. Bldg. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Empire State Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Mutual Savings Bank Bldg. 
WINNIPEG, MAN., Union Bank of Canada Bldg. 
TORONTO, CANADA, Traders Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, Trust Bldg. 








Rooms 601, 602, 603 
Mutual Savings Bank Bldg. 


San Francisco, California 





acted for Corporations and Individuals 


General Detective Business Trans- 
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6 . § A)? ae 7 is especially pre- 
Hot Food Without Fire I scout ter saves te 
HE Aetna way makes eating all 3 > particular require- 
pleasure and no work. No fire [eee & - ments of every make 
— cook —no utensils — no fa of automobile. It comes in various grades 
washing of pots and pans—just a little [GM 7 —a special grade for every make ofengine. 
water in the outer can and the food M2 es 


heats itself in six minutes. : A \ Q BIL : ‘ L 


is the only perfect automobile! 
lubricant. Sold everywhere in 
barrels and ane of ee 
bs ‘ acities. Send for Mobiloi ok- 
22 different ae | all absolutely pure and of the ne: et which lists every make of 
i . nest — { st a and —_ what grade 
your grocer cannot supply you, write f " of Mobiloil to use for each. It’s 
let or send $1.00 for three 2 pa free. Mobiloil manufactuss¢ bv 
AETNA SELF-HEATING FOOD CO. aru VACUUM OIL. CO., 
35 Sussex St., Jersey City, N. J. Ck N.Y. at 














NEW PINTSCH LIGHT INVERTED MANTLE LAMPS 
give three times illumination without increased consumption of gas—a revolution in car lighting 
STEAM HEAT STEAM COUPLERS 


SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 
United States Express Bldg., Trinity Place and Rector St., New York City. $08 Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., San Francisco, California 








YOUR WATER PROBLEM SOLVED 


Irrigation, Country Homes, Town Water Works 
You want water always coming. ie 
Use tie running’ seam ands ~~ Rife Hydraulic Ram 
and you can raise itany height. Cheapest and most satisfactory means of fresh 


water supply known. No care needed, always going, no repairs. SOLD ON 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, Send for book and investigate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., % 2106 Trinity Building, New York, 















The Washoe County Bank, Reno, Nevada 


Capital #500,000 Surplus and =.115.48 Deposits $2,750,000 
GEORGE W. MAPES, President ME, WARDS eee oe dent F. M. ROWLAND, 2nd Vice-President 
C. T. BENDER, Cashier G. H. TAYLOR. Accictant Cashier FRED STADTMULLER, 2nd Assistant Cashier 
x DIRECTORS ’ " 
G. W. MAPES, = M. E. WARD, =A. H. MANNING. «=A. M. WARD. ~—so*D. A. BENDER, —SF. M. ROWLAND, _—C. T. BENDER 


Deposit accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individnals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal Agents. U. S. Bonds and 


other investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 

















FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE MARINE AUTOMOBILE 


CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


BERNARD FAYMONVILLE Vice-Pres. 
Louis WEINMANN, Secretary 














J.B. Levieon, ono. v. P. & MARINE SEC'Y 


WM. J. DUTTON, PRESIDENT THOMAS M. G*RDINER, TREASURER 
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1532 Market Street 


[Ee nema’ e — 


,San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


San Francisco, California 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FU saducinion VARNISHES 











Note: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Comp are ly by this firm 
SEE 
On QUI OO MR Re 
MALTHOID ROOFING I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


is the ready to lay roofing that 

lasts longest and gives best service 
winter or summer. 

Malthoid rape a a prominent place in the plans 

— in the erection of Class “A” 
viene class structures in this city. 


Write for free booklet 


THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY 


Guerrero St.near 15th, - - San Francisco, California 
- Scanned - eeieapenpee 





SING FAT CO, INC. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


1121 Post Street, San Francisco, Near Van Ness venue 
Brauch at the Central Dept. Store, 609 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 

















Houchin’s “Ideal”’ 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


will furnish heat with absolute 
safety, wherever needed, more 
quickly and more cheaply than 
any other alcohol or oil device. 
‘IDEAL” for travel, camp, sick- 
room, chafing dish and light 
housekeeping. Makes its own 
gas by vaporizing grain or wood 
alcohol. Weighs 8 ounces but 
stand will bear 125 lbs. Made from one piece of spun brass— 
no solder to melt or seams to open. Never out of order. 
Absolutely non-explosive. Prepaid anywhere, $1.00. Money 
returned if unsatisfactory. Ask your hardware dealer or 


write to 
THOS. W. HOUCHIN CO., 341 Broadway, New York 














J. SCHWEITZER & 
COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Main 368 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping 
Supplies a Specialty 
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FRESH OLIVE OIL (outes’cooe: 


in CALIFORNIA $8: WORTH $ #9 50 ora25c. REE 
If you want natural oil of PREPAID FOR RIB LE it ARLE 


olives in an absolutely fresh 
condition, possessing the flavor 
of the ripened fruit (without : sgt 
the bitter which is contained [| If you will send 10c. to pay postage, | will mail absolutely § j..4 oi] that smells and tastes 
in the water of the olive) and | free, a regular 25c., 4 oz. bottle of my fresh olive oil. | am lee Rakion 
without the stale or rancid | Willing to do this for all who will give it a thorough trial # ‘80°C, Or Durns the throat, 
taste common to oil that has [| and order more if they like it. or imparts an oily taste to 
stood in bottles, you can get it food | covuked in it, the reason 
direct from me. r | lies in the age of the oil and 
This oil passes through the the way it was exposed to light 
last refining process the day before it is hike : and heat after it was bottled. 
sent out, and is put up in heavy tins, which Selecta ves me My oil can be kept for months after 
e > my ; > ay a acc ; - a) penance . 63 . . . * . ra 
ee gop va yer ae glass. | Pipe aces fH = you get it, because it is just from the vats, 
entirel acca ‘ae See oe eee and is in an opaque retainer that keeps 
per ag If you once get S he oe - out the light. Order a can direct. Send 
d . a as y 4 ¥ & Si OES ee a) ae en 
fresh olive oil, you wiil use no other “4 ' ; postal of Caprese muncy order for $2.20, 
mone taiies can ‘cooking or for a tininad i . f =6©and I will send you a full measure half- 
Aen Lag & . . : ‘pa 1 : gallon can, equal to 3 quart-size bottles 
papeecs 1 abeoleiel gore comple J Brat Sei for $00 bottles or yam can 
guarantee of purity is filed with the Secre- in. # «= send- $4.00 for a full gallon, equal to 6 
taty of pia fy ne Ci mH bottles, worth $6.00, express prepaid. Buy 
Fe Mi. a ic ie Gil aaveneential towns direct and you will save money and please 
. oi the palate. 





pleasant taste. If you have 

















C. M. GIFFORD OLIVE nie - “| CORNER 13th and M STREETS, 


OIL WORK S [eae San Diego, California 


I Never Dine Without It. 


My chef, who is always successful 

: ; : with his seasonings, tells me that 
% J w . r J Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is the secret 
len ” Aves of his success. I find it gives an 

, Sj appetizing relish to an otherwise 
insipid dish. I like it in Soups, 

Stews and Hashes. It certainly does 

improve Roast Meats, Chops and 

Steaks. Just a little on Cheese is a delight- 

ful finishing touch. No Rarebit is complete 


without it. It is a good digestive. 


SEE LEA & PERRINS’ SIGNATURE ON LABEL 


John Duncan's Sons. Agents, New York 
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UNSE} 
PHOTO SupPLy Co. 


MAX L. SHIRPSER, PROPRIETOR 


THE CAMERA BARGAIN HOUSE 








AGENTS for the CELEBRATED “DEFENDER” PAPERS 


A R ( ; DEVELOPING PAPER A R G O 
PRINTS BY ANY LIGHT 
DELIVERED FREE IN UNITED STATES, CANADA OR MEXICO ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
OZ. GROSS a GROSS 
3% x 3¥% , $1.20 
4 x5 . 1.50 
BIG DISCOUNT ON CAMERAS. WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 


1125-27 VAN NESS AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
1262 BROADWAY 





- OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


PHOTO 
PRINTING 
AND 
DEVELOPING 
AT 
CUT PRICES 


Roll film of 12 
exposures, 10c. 


Roll film of 6 ex- 


posures, 10c. 
Dry plates and 
film packs, 25c 
doz. 


PHOTO 
PRINTING 


(UNMOUNTED) 


1%x2 ..3cea 


2% x2%..4cea § 


2% x 3%..4cea 
3% x 3%..5cea 
3% x4%..5cea 
2% x 4%..5cea 
4. 2d: ..60c 
3% x 5%..6cea 
5 x7 ..10cea 


PLATES 


4% x 6%..8cea 
5 x8 ..10cea 

















HEAT HEAT 











Gasteam Radiators Automatic Gas Regu- 
maintain an even tem- lation--Odorless 
perature with a mini- SANITARY 


mum consumption of 
gas. Costs % cents 
per hour to comfort- 
ably heat a room 10 
feet square. 





Approved under- 
writers . Cal ogues 
and estimates upon 
application. 


The Gas and Electric Appliance Company, 


809A TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, - 





AONT vViEW 


CALIFORNIA 
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BUY DIRECT AT PRODUCERS’ PRICES 


CAWSTON’S 
—CALIFORNIA= 


PLUMES 


a f The Cawston trade-mark which is attached to each 
ae 


One of Cawston’s magnifi- 
cent Ostriches from which 
are taken the finest feathers 
in the world. 8 feet tall 
and capable of reaching 10 
feet when a tempting orange 
is placed in view. 











feather article insures it to be the best of its kind in 
the world. 





f SUPERIOR TO ALL, OTHERS 
Free Delivery to all parts of the World. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 





Favored by the ideal climate of Southern California we have 
developed here the largest and finest specimens of feather-producing 
birds in the world. Our feathers have life, lustre, beauty and strength 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Made in our factory on the farm and 
sold direct. We also do repairing. Send us your old feather goods and 
have them made to look like new by our expert workers. 


SRS NL 


ea 











: OUR NEW CATALOGUE FREE 
: How the Ostrich lives, its peculiar characteristics etc., inter- 
i estingly told. Superb illustrations. Half-tone pictures of Cawston FINE 
i tips, plumes, boas, stoles, muffs, fans etc., and acomplete price list of all sinps 
2 of our goods. GROW 
x FINE 
4 & When in California visit the Farm. Beautiful Semi- FEATHERS 
Tropical Parks. Ostriches of all sizes and ages. 
is < 
! AWSTONS 
G y, 2 
OSTRICH FARM £,,: ‘ 
_ @ ae 
t P. O. BOX 52 SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. ) 
: ELD © GE 6 CED @ CRS |) Ret ee 0 i 


SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY | 


WE GIVE BEST AND LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE ON ALL MAGAZINES 








SUNSET ,. «3s 
Review of Reviews 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 


CLASS A 








American Magazine : 1150 
3etter Fruit x these 
$1.65 AND WORTH IT. 
Cincinnati Enquirer, weekly... 
Cosmopolitan . I ENEOES L: 5) dle nisca cemwloeaselcaetloe \ OUR PRICE 


Business World 
Garden Magazine i RAE = 6.0.60 0a ocdes basanneee Tiee 
$3.50 


American Boy peaesn Sm Me 2 On 
American Inventor... 1.50 Any two of 
Success . 
(Garena (rake EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE, $1.50 Per Year 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, weekly... 
Good Housekeeping " 
Harper’s Bazar SUNSET Broadway . ; 1.50 














_.Modern Woman 


National Magazine 
Outdoors . 

Pacific Monthly 
Philistine '. 


Physical Culture 
Pictorial Review 


Style & Amer. Dressmaker.... 


Suburban Life 
Success . 


Toledo Blade, weekly 


Woman’s Home Companion.... 


World To-day 


with any one 
of these 


$2.00 
SUNSET 


with any two 
of these 


$2.65 





SUNSET ...... 


Pacific Monthly........ $2.00 


One Magazine Free 22 anne ene 
of the above, may have free and sent to any address desired ANY 
MAGAZINE MENTIONED IN CLASS A. 


Send for complete list of Magazine Clubs. We 
have all the best. Send all your subscriptions to us. 
We will BEAT OR MEET any price advertised by 
any responsible party for any periodical or combina- 
tion of periodicals. Agents wanted in every com- 
munity. 


} OUR PRICE 











JONES MAGAZINE AGENCY 


291 ALDER STREET 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


PORTLAND OREGON 
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A conservative estimate of the 
value of Oregon timber, made 
by an expert, r this 
enormous amount. This is 
nearly twice as much money 
as there is in in the 
United States, and it one 
something hes the tremendous 
opportunity that Oregon time 
ber lands offer for invest- 
ment. There are, in fact, 
few investments in 
gs — pre pro- 
ts a esira- 

bility can becompar>4 
to an investment 10 
Spesoee tesber ber lands 

The development of 
the lumber industry 
in Oregon is only ia 
its early stages, and 
there will never 
be a better time 
to invest in 
timber lands 
than today. 
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Small amounts as well aslarge a 
can be judiciously handled by }f 
us. For full particulars write 


FRED A. KRIBS 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON H 
The extant and § 
value of Oregon 
timber is one of ff 
the great facts 
about this § s 





Forest Giant 





The Goods That Please The People 


"Golden Gate" Leaf Lard 


"Fastern Star" Hams and Bacon 
Unequaled for Quality, Flavor and Purity 
Yearly sales over $5,000,000.00 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


WESTERN MEAT CO. 


South San Francisco, San Mateo Co., California 





CITY PRINTING CO. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


CITY ADVERTISING CO. 


LOCAL AND PUBLICATION ADVERTISING 


CITY STATIONERY CO. 


OFFICE AND BUSINESS STATIONERY 


CITY AGENCY CO. 


SPECIALTY AND NOVELTY ARTICLES 


41 FOURTH STREET 


NEAR MARKET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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CITY PRINTING CO. 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. WE HANDLE LOCAL 
ADVERTISING FOR EASTERN FIRMS TO Int 
THEIR GOODS OR DISTRIBUTE THEIR PRINTED MATTER TO CALI- 








FORNIA CITIES 


CITY AGENCY CO. 


CALIFORNIA NOVELTIES AND SPECIAL GOODS FOR SALE TO THE 
EASTERN PUBLIC BY MAIL ORDER. SEND FOR OUR LISTS. 
WE ALSO DESIRE FOR CALIFORNIA TRADE ALL KINDS OF 
EASTERN ARTICLES & AGENCIES. SEND US YOUR PROPOSITIONS 


LLOYD €. COMEGYS, General Manager 
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Irrigation Pumping A 


Is done easily and economically with an 


I. H. C. Gasoline Engine == 






HETHER you are pumping from 
deep wells, shallow wells, reser- 
voirs, canals, or running streams, 
an I. Hl. C. gasoline engine is the one 
best power. 

It is the best for a number of reasons. 

In the first place, it is easily operated. 
You don’t need an engineer to look after 
it—in fact it requires practically no 
attention whatever—it will run for hours 
at a time, safely and regularly, and when 
it does need attention, your small boy 
or girl can look after it as well as you 
can. 

Next it will not get out of order. 
I. H. C. gasoline engines are made 
throughout of the best materials, and 
all complicated parts have been elimi- 
nated. 

And again, it is economical. 

Ordinary stove gasoline is the fuel 
it uses, and it gets all the power out of 
it and wastes no fuel. And gasoline 












is something you can always have ready. 
Buy it by the barrel, and it is easy to 
keep a supply on hand. 

And there are many other features 
which we can’t go on to explain here 
—d- ability, safety, convenience, etc. 
Investigate them before you buy. It 
will pay you to know all about them. 

I. H. C. gasoline engines are made 
in various styles,— Vertical and Hori- 
zontal, Stationary and Portable, and in 
sizes ranging from 2 to 20 horse-power. 
When not in use for pumping they 
furnish excellent power for sawing 
wood, cleaning grain, grinding feed, 
shredding fodder, separating cream, etc. 

Call on Local Agents or write near- 
est general agency for illustrated cata- 


logue. 


Western General Agencies; Denver, Colorado; Portiand, Oregon; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Helena, Montana; Spokane, Washington; San Francisco, California 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED) 











SUPERIORITY IS OUR TRADEMARK 


THEY WER 


built by the ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY, and, like all equipment turned out by them, 
are first class in every respect. 


We refer to the handsome new Coaches being operated 


by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company and which have carried many thousands 


to the Portland Exposition. 


The St. Louis Car Company built eight of these splendid cars numbered as follows: 


132-133-134 -135-136-137-138- 


139. This institution was awarded the Grand Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and is the LEADING CAR 


PLANT of the World. 


ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


GUS KOCH, PACIFIC COAST AGENT 


ROOM 615, MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE BUILDING 


San Francisco, California 
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BROWNHOIST LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, particularly adapted for fueling Locomotive 
Tenders, or for economic transfer of materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. Write for 
Catalogues. The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, Manufacturers of hoisting machinery FE 
for = conditions, including cableways, electric cantilever, gantry and jib cranes, crabs and 
winches, etc. 


Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, New York City, 
Frick Building, Pittsburg, Pa., and London Office, 39 Victoria Street, S. W. yoann, England. 











Baldwin Locomotive Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOCOMOTIVES 


Both Single Expansion and Com- Z 
pound and for all Gauges of Track : 


Locomotives particularly adapted for Logging and In- 
dustrial purposes and for Mines and Furnaces. 


Electric Locomotives built in conjunction with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Mauufacturing Company. 


Electric Motor and Trailer Trucks for Railway and 


pit la ta aoe. | r rvice. 


BURNHAM WILLIAMS & CO. PAREN PENSYLVANALULS 4 


Pacific Coast Agents: WILLIAMS, DIMOND & CO., 426 California Street, San Francisco, California 
WILLIAM P. EVANS, 306 Lumber Exchange, Portland, Oregon; Maynard Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


. HELA OT ATTA 
Gheatest Strength Least Weight ( 
Saves using Solid Stock. \ 


SEND SPECIKICATIONS - WE QUOTE PRICES . 
“SREARA SIKEL. WR GD. General Sales Vitice WATSRWIRG REN ; 


RWRANRCH OLFICES — SLENY NORM. — CALE TE.S 














REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY P 


VULCAN IRON WORKS “"*“ar'rnancisco, tatirom® “"* 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Meera craters 
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THE CHANCE THAT HAS NO RISKS 


ANTICONGESTOL 


Doesn’t have to be mixed---Just Shipped 


Anticongestol is the name given to a medicinal earth of marvelously healing 
qualities recently discovered in Ventura County, California. It is a natural plaster, 
and resembles Antiphlogistine, but is better in every way and CAN BE MARKETED 
AT HALF THE COST. Antiphlogistine has made millions for its owners. 


What We Have to Offer 


Title to 100 acres of ground—rich in other minerals, asbestos, and gold, as well as the Anticongestal 
earth—in Ventura County, California, has been acquired by the Consolidated MINERAL and CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, which has been incorporated and organized for the purpose of putting this vast deposit of 
natural plaster on the market. The demand for it will be constant and increasing, and the stock of the 
Company will therefore not be subject to the fluctuations of good and hard times, as so many investments are. 
Almost the only expenses involved in marketing the product will be for transportation and for packing and 
labeling, as the earth in its natural condition is a perfect article. In this it differs from Antiphlogistine, which 
is an artificial product. We do not by this advertisement seek to attract purchasers for Anticongestol itself; 
its market is assured. What we would interest you in is an investment in this Company. The profits will be 
greater than in any other enterprise open to you. 











Stock---Par Value $10.00, Present Price $2.00 


Something About Anticongestol 


Anticongestol is an earth anhydrous, antiseptic, hygroscopic, and of higher therapeutic value than any 
similar preparation offered to the trade. Every physician and every druggist knows the value of natural 
earths of the Antiphlogistic group. Ask any of them in whom you have confidence. Then get a sample from 
us and test its efficacy. When you see what it can do you will have an idea of the value which shares in this 
Company will have. 











IN ORDERING STOCK PLEASE USE THE FOLLOWING FORM: 


ConsoLIpATED MINERAL & CHEMICAL Co., 
353 Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


Please reserve for me............ shares of Treasury Stock in the Consolidated Mineral and Chemical 
Company, at $2 a share. 
RAs we his Pak apiswin sho ske¥ a ahaa ee SiS wid: b/o dO NWON lb ed 0000s s010s 66s 4 wsieweeeses 

OL ae Sy ae ey Te Pit reer Te OEE ee SOL Ce a 














Consolidated Mineral & Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Suite 353 Pacific Electric Building. Los Angeles, California 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information congeraing Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 


of the following 








THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

The Oldest National Bank in California 
Capital - + $1,500,000 
Surplus - - $1,500,000 


Invites accounts from banks, corporations and 
individuals and is fully prepared to care for the 
needs of its patrons. 





WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital Paid Up . - $ 6,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,000,000.00 
Total . . . . . $19,000,000.00 


Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 





P. E. BOWLES, 


President 


E. W. WILSON, 


Vice-president 


==—OPEN AN ACCOUNT WITH=== 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Gro. N. O’Brien, Cashier 





SECURITY SAVINGS BANK 


316 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Authorized Capital - - $1,000, ey 4 
PaidupCapital . . - - = 500,00 

Surplus and Undivided Profits - - - 285, “000; “00 
Deposits, June 30, 1906 + + = 4,934,818.50 


INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS LOANS MADE 
Directors 
Wm. Babcock S. L. Abbot O. D. Baldwin 


‘.* D. Grant E. J. McCutchen L. F. Monteagle 
. Pease Warren D. Clark Jas. L. Floo 


r Donohoe John Parrott Jacob Stern 
William OS ee I See President 

a - «+ . Vice-president and Manager 
DeMUN ARAN SS 5 ch oe ae Secretary 
Sidney Vv. ee Attorney 





THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL BANK 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Capital Stock - - - - - = $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 365,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with safe banking. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts 


San Francisco, California 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 





T” Anglo-Californian Bank, L* 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - — 1,500,000 


At the Old Corner SANSOME and PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





The CROCKER NATIONAL BANK 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 














CROCKER BUILDING, JUNCTION POST AND MARKET STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Absolutely uninjured by Safe Deposit Boxes 
e Great Fire for rent 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained b' i i 
of the following Banks: Y sia y Corresponding with any 








INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CARAT. PAID BM aso)k 0.65 a solace atans Wine Se elas Se. s ars awe $3,250,000.00 
LUC 2 FU ae a er eer ee ee eee 3,416,083.37 
{ Wislnaren PANAMA KoBE SHANGHAI Hone Kone 
BRANCHES { SAN FRANCISCO LONDON —a BoMBAY SINGAPORE 
| Ciry or Mexico YOKOHAMA CE CALCUTTA PENANG CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General 
Banking Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Lomestic 
Exchange Bought and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the 
World. Interest Bearing Certificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current 
Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the 
World. RESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Inv a“ 

SAN Pumas BRANCHES: Witiram H. Hicu, MANAGER. 
Main Office—415 MonTGOMERY STREET (NEAR CALIFORNIA). 
Uptown Office—2045 SuTTER STREET (NEAR FILLMORE). 











THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, California 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus....... Sy ee renee ane Pea $ 2,578,695.41 
Capital actually paid up in cash....... Seon OOS OIG Ort Oe 1,000,000.00 
eer er rr eer ee ee ee ee ere 38,531,917.28 





F. TILLMANN, Jr., President; DANIEL MEYER, First Vice-president; EMIIL ROHTE, Second 
Vice-president; A. H. R. “SCHMIDT, Cashier; WM. HERRMANN, Asst. Cashier; GEO. TOURNY, Secy.; 
A. Hy, a LLER, Asst. eR GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys. 

Directors: 'F. TILLMANN, Jr., DANIEL MEYER, EMIL ROHTE, IGN. STEINHART, I. N. 
W: ALTE R, N. OHL ANDT, 4-3 W. VAN BERGEN, E. T. KRUSE, W. S. GOODFELLOW. 











W. C. B. de FREMERY, Vice President E. B. POND, President LOVELL WHITE, Cashier 
C. 0. G. MILLER, Vice-President R. M. WELCH, Asst. Cashier 


Conducts a Savings Bank Business Exclusively 

















A place for the accumulation of the savings 
of those who are satisfied with such return on 
their money as can be obtained from invest- 
ments that offer absolute security and ready 
convertibility when money is needed. 











DIRECTORS: 


E.B.Ponp W.C. B. pre FREMERY 
C. O. G. MILLER WAKEFIELD BAKER 
Wi iram A. MaGEE Jacos BARTH 
Joun F. MERRILL Frep H. BEAVER 
Capital and Surplus - _ $2,065,334. RoBERT WATT 
Total Assets - - - = 35,729,580. 


N. W. Corner CALIFORNIA and MONTGOMERY Streets 





FOUNDED JUNE 18, 1862 
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Telephone Market Double Two One 
The Young Lady Who Answers is Very Courteous 


The Nolan Davis Co. 


(Incorporated ) 











Promoters of 
Profitable 
Publicity 
for 
Communities 
Commodities 
and 
Concerns 





A Heart to Heart Talk With Us Will Do You Good 


The Only House in San Francisco 


Designing—I]lustrating—Printing 
Photo-Engraving—Advertising 
Writing— Publishing— Embossing 
Binding—Ruling— Monotyping 


Under One Roof 


Market at Franklin, San Francisco 
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We are opening up 


























the Western side of 
the Great Sacramento Val- 


THE TRIUMPH OF 












ley under irrigation for the 

first time. Complete irrigation 

IRRIGATION system in operation. Water supply, 
the navigable Sacramento River, by 









right of our concession from Congress, for 
enough water to irrigate two hundred thou- 
sand acres. 


DEMONSTRATED IN CALIFORNIA’S 
GREATEST VALLEY 





LOCATION—In Glenn and Colusa counties, lying along the 
western bank of the navigable Sacramento River. 






66 
THE ; , 
SOIL—Rich, black sediment—level, without stones or alkali. 
33 
SACRAMENTO’ CLIMATE—Unsurpassed in California. 
4 IRRIGATION—-Free water rights from our complete irrigation 
phen din ar gg system now in operation; most abundant and depend- 


after March Ist. able in United States. 





CROPS-—Every known commercial fruit and vegetable of the 
temperate zone yields enormous returns. 


MARKETS—Local and world markets ready and accessible. 





For information and descriptive literature, 


write or call on 


TRANSPORTATION--Rail and steamboat to the State Capitol, 


at Sacramento; and San Francisco. 


PRICES—10-, 20-, and 40-acre lots from $30.00 to $100.00 
per acre; terms one-sixth cash and the balance in 
five years. 











C. M. WOOSTER CO. 
1666 O’Farrell Street 
San Francisco, California 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO. 
216 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Los Angeles California 



















































Where water and land meet is found the Mecca of the Homeseeker. 


The applying of Cheap water to fertile land is 
Nature’s method of providing for the Home builder 





in the great 


GLENN COUNTY, *, s,s 


Valley, California, is the chosen place for both of 

these basic propositions. She has 250,000 acres of 

the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap. Has 

= enough to cover each of these acres three feet 
leep. 


Orland Irrigation Project, ‘is,cer- 


the Federal Government will care for 50,000 of these 
acres, and CENTRAL CANAL supplied by the Great 
Sacramento River, under special Act of Congress, 
will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid 
acres. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THOS. BROWN, P. D. BANE, W. H. MORRISSEY OR BOARD OF TRADE, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
EIBE & PROULX, H. J. BARCELOUX & CO., B. B. GLASSCOCK OR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 
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MAIN CANAL SUPPLYING SUNSET COLONIES 


YS, AND THE SUNSET COLONIE 


GARDEN SPOT OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 





IRRIGATED LAND in tracts of 10 and 20 acres or more. EASY TERMS 


SUNSET is to be the Model City of Northern California. Wide streets, parks, boulevards, Sunset Lake, big oak trees. 
All modern improvements. On main line Southern Pacific Railway. 

SUNSET COLONIES offer the choicest fruit and alfalfa land in California. Abundant water for irrigation at low rates. 
Land level—soil deep and fertile. Feather River, a beautiful stream, flows along east line of Sunset Colonies. 

Crops never fail on irrigated land. Write for free printed matter. 








cece SUTTER IRRIGATED FARMS CO. eres zermnes 


AT SUNSET 1109 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FOR A HOME 

















THE LAND OF 
OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
BAGATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY (are 








t 





A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT °° Scots, cunors 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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AHRENS’ ADDITION TO 


MIRAMONTE PARK circ: 





12 MINUTES FROM THE BUSINESS CENTER 


IRAMONTE TRACT and Miramonte Park have been sold out. Ahrens’ Miramonte Addition has just_been 

placed on the market. Prices from $575 up; 10% down; improvements are the same as in the original Mira- 

monte Tract. This new addition is small, but affords homeseekers another opportunity to secure desirable 
property at a very low price. Remember the advantages of Miramonte —12 minutes from the new shopping district; 
5 cent fare; well built up; splendid streets; large ornamental and fruit trees; te leph« ones ; electric lights, Post Office, 
stores, church, large lots, alleys, fertile soil, good drainage, independent water supply; excellent climate and beauti- 
ful view of the mountains. Drop a postal for complete price list, terms and de “scrip tive matter. 


RUFUS P. SPALDING, Owner and Sub-Divider 
217 H. W. Hellman Bldg. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER 
LANDS FOR SALE== 











430,000 Acre Crown Grant near Spokane 
12,000 Acre Crown Grant on Vancouver Island 
20,000 Acre Crown Grant on Vancouver Island 
33,000 Acre Timber Lease on Vancouver Island 
13,000 Acre Timber License inland 
A 500,000,000 ft. Redwood proposition in California 








EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 


FERRIER-BROCK CO. 


18 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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e Let us invest your money 

Your Opportunity in Phoenix real estate or 

‘ secure you a home in the 

Salt River valley. We have the richest soil in Arizona. The largest beet 

sugar factory on the Pacific coast. The largest storage reservoir in the world 
now under course of construction. 


Write at once for full information to any of the following members of the Phoenix Real Estate board, Phoenix, 
Arizona: L. J. RICE, E. E. PASCOE, H. J. LATHAM & CO., GREENE & GRIFFIN, J. L. IRVIN, 
J. EARNEST WALKER, W. H. WARD & CO., DWIGHT B. HEARD, PECKA BROTHERS, 
W. J. MURPHY & CO. 








At last the big, rich Wheat Farms of Colusa and Glenn 
Counties in the Sacramento Valley are to be opened up 
to the small farmer. The great Central Canal, 
aided by special act of Congress, is now 
ready to irrigate this, the richest fruit 
and garden land in all California. 


200,000 Acres 


will soon be under 
irrigation. 


A the best and 
cheapest irrigation in 
the world. Deep sediment 
garden soil. A beautiful river of 
pure water, and steamboats at your door. 
Electric and steam roads, too. Delightful climate, 
where the Orange, Lemon and the Apple grow side by side. 
Com, Alfalfa, Sugar Beets, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, Prunes, Plums 
yield $100 to $300 an acre. Where you can buy 20 acres of garden soil for 
$250 down and $250 yearly for five years and take possession at once. Two crops will 
pay for the land. Write today for illustrated catalog. C. M. WOOSTER CO., 1666 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 






























EL DORADO COUNTY LANDS CENTRAL 
Fine Fruit Farms, growing Mountain CALIFO RNIA FACTS 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Prunes and other 
fruits. Our Grape Lands are unsurpassed. FOR FOUR CENTS 


~ land for general farming and grazing in 
abundance. Water supply unlimited, climate 


oe El Dorado County Mines are on the WE have just issued a beauti- 

other se siilaliceaie fully illustrated, 80-page maga- 
or information address . eS a 

EL DORADO COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE, a vege of farm life in 

PLACERVILLE, CALIFORNIA entra alifornia. Each article 

is written by a practical farmer, 

fruit grower or dairyman, who 

has told the truth about Central 

California in an interesting way. 

The illustrations are the best ob- 











Santa Clara, California 








Forty-eight miles south from San Francisco. Three miles north- tainable. We want you to read 
west from San Jose. In the heart of the great Santa Clara Valley. ° - 4 . 
Population, 5500. All the leading churches. Home of the famous this magazine and will mail you 
‘Santa Clara College,’’ Grammar School and High School. Ladies’ 4 
Academy. Within easy ride of the great ‘Stanford University’’ and a copy free upon receipt of four 
one mile from the “‘University of the Pacific.’’ The woodworking of 
mills of the ‘‘Pacific Manufacturing Co.’’ here, employ 700. “‘A. cents to cover the cost of post- 
Block Co.,’’ fruit packers, employ 350. ‘‘Pratt-Low Preserving Co.,’* 
canning fruits, 400. ‘‘Eleerhard Tanning Co.,’’ 100, and wineries, age. 
and other packing companies. The city owns and operates its sys- 
tem of gas, water and electric lighting systems. Is sewered, health- 
ful, pleasant and inviting. For detailed information, write to the 

“ ” CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

COMMERCIAL LEAGUE 
Santa Clara, California STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA 
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Irrigated i — 


IN THE 


Dos Palos Colony, Los Banos Colony, Volta 
Colony and the Gastine Colony in the 
Counties of Fresno and Merced 


Send for Illustrated Book With Full Particulars 


MILLER & LUX 


Los Banos, California 














e ARE YOU COMING TO 


CALIFORNIA? 


THEN wRITE US AND WE WILL TELL YOU WHAT 
YOU OUGHT TO KNOW 

HOW To PAY FoR YouR HOME witH rourR RENT 
MONEY 





HOW To Buy LOTS on EASY TERMS 
HOW TO MAKE PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS— 
GRAPE ano FARMING LANDS a SPECIALTY 


WRITE us BEFORE you come anv SEE us THEN 


EDWIN E. GRANT & CO. 


LIVE IN BERKELEY @ DEALERS IN BERKELEY, OAKLAND AND COUNTRY PROPERTIES 
CALIFORNIA’S CHOICEST RESIDENCE TOWN 2409 SHATTUCK AVENUE BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade 6 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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FIVE POINTS ABOUT 


PETALUMA 


The Largest Poultry Center on Earth 


1. CLIMATE—Average summer temperature, 70 degrees. Aver- 
age winter temperature, 60 degrees. 

2. PROSPECTS — Past and present rapid growth are best guarantee of future great- 
ness. 6,000 people now. 

3. OPPORTUNITIES—Free factory sites—water transportation, which means cheap freight 
rates. Business health, which means openings. $100,000.00 guarantee fund 
for location of factories. 


4, LOCATION—35 miles from San Francisco by rail and water. 


5. HOMES—Exceptional opportunities for people of small means to make a home and 
at the same time a living on a small ranch. 








Write for Particulars and Handsome New Booklet, 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma, California 











North of Bay Counties Association 


An Association of all the Promotion Organi- 


Association of all the Promotion Organ- SW. 
Sonoma The Garden -- 





Lake Spot of 
Mendocino The World 


arin ie 
ee ai 
The choice part of California where everything ~~ anid son reancss an 
grows luxuriantly without irrigation 


Correspondence invited. Questions cheerfully answered. Literature of any or all parts of section furnished 


Francis Hope, Representative, | Robert Newton Lynch, 


CALIFORNIA BUILDING, SECRETARY 
SAN FRANCISCO. PETALUMA, - CALIFORNIA 
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NAPA VALLEY FRUITS 


grown without irrigation are unsurpassed and command 
highest prices FRESH, DRIED and CANNED. 
Prunes, peaches, apricots, ‘early apples, grapes and 
many other varieties grow to perfection here. 


Orchardists clear from $100.00 to $350.00 per acre. 
Good fruit lands can be had from $100.00 to $200.00 


per acre. 


Room for thrifty, industrious people and families 
who value health, home and happiness. 


Write for full information and illustrated literature to 


NAPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ST. HELENA BOARD OF TRADE 
CALISTOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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St. Helena 
Sanitarium 


Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
hotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful attendants. Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa Valley. 
For information address 


St. Helena Sanitarium 
Sanitarium, Napa Co., 
California 
OR 


Information Bureau 











S. P. Co., Flood Building 





PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING San Francisco. 














A —_ Farm Well Tilled 


WILL MAKE beating INDEPENDENT 


Some of the best land in California is waiting 


for you on 


The Laguna De 
Tache Grant 


in Fresno County on the 


Famous Delta of Kings River 


None better for Dairying, General Farming, Fruit 
Growing and Poultry 

It will cost you $50. 00 to $60.00 per acre. 

Terms } cash, balance 8 yearly payments, Inter- 
est 6 per cent. Lots of irrigation water 624 cents per 








LET US SEND YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


NARES @ SAUNDERS 


FRESNO NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 135 SOUTH BROADWAY 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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BE ELT 


These Farming Stock and Oil drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern oy, theLand of CornMilk 
and Oil You will obtain full information by sending 
- your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Says 


“Land in Imperial Valley will soon be worth from $500 to $1,500 per acre.” 





E L C E i T RO y Phenomenal Growth proves the correct- 
ness of the President's statement 











SomeReasons El Centro is located just right, and is the railroad center of the Valley. It 
will be the Metropolis and Capital of the forthcoming new county. It al- 


ready is the leading town in manufacturing, finance, and industries and its 

commercial supremacy is assured. It has the strongest bank, the best hotel, 

the largest and best buildings and the only opera house in the Valley. 
® 


Electric lights, electric power, and improvements of the most modern type. 





UNEQUALLED OPPORTUNITIES 


Are offered to Homeseekers, Capitalists and Investors. We need farmers to till our fertile acres; carpenters, 
brick-masons, workmen and laborers to erect our buildings, harvest our crops, gather and pack our cantaloupes 
and to secure homes and join us in the enjoyment of the matchless climate and certain prosperity of El Centro 
and the country surrounding it. 











FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 


EL CENTRO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EL CENTRO, SAN DIEGO CO., CALIFORNIA 
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WE'LL TELL YOU 












NORTH BEND, on COOS 
BAY, will be THE NEXT 
METROPOLIS on the 
PACIFIC COAST. 


THERE ARE BUT THREE 
PROTECTED DEEP SEA 
HARBORS ON THE 

UNITED STATES 
WESTERN COAST 
BETWEEN CANADA 
AND MEXICO 

—GOLDEN 
GATE, COOS 

BAY AND 





















wy monthly. 
S @ North Bend from 


Q Qe a tract of timber 
= 






land four years ago, 
now has over 2,000 
people. @ North Bend is 





the natural outlet of the 


tory richest timber country in the 
~ Me, World comprising over one 
> hundred and twenty-seven billion 


< feet. @ North Bend has saw mills, 
w 














lumber mills and factories, and is 
offering generous inducements to secure 
& more. @ The last Congress ordered a 
= survey of Coos Bay harbor and will ap- 
& propriate $100,000 to give it a forty foot bar. 
@ Coos Bay is the half way harbor on the 








Pacific Coast between Golden Gate and Puget 


S Sound. Q It now furnishes coal for San Francisco 







and the Coast cities. The Government geological 
survey shows four hundred square miles of coal 
bearing area and eight hundred million tons of coal. 









Opportunities are here waiting 
development. Come on and 
“Beat the Railroad to Coos Bay.” 


Write THE NORTH BEND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


NORTH BEND, OREGON 


AN ORGANIZATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS WHOSE AIM IS THE UP- 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOS BAY COUNTRY 
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Oregon 


THENEW YORK OF THE PACIFIC 
Lowest Death Rate of Any American City 








Population, city directory, 195,195. Death rate only 
8.49 per thousand, based on 175,000 population. Port- 
land is the world’s chief lumber port. Output for 1906, 
seven hundred million feet. Assessment, Multnomah 
County, 1906, two hundred millions. Four years 
ago it was fifty-one millions. The entire taxation for 
all purposes for 1907, sixteen and two-tenths mills. 
Real Estate transfers, 1906, twenty-four millions. Four 
years ago they were six millions. Portland leads in 
building permits. For months of May, July and No- 
vember, 1906, her percentage of increase over 1905 
was greater than any other city in the United States 
or Canada. No other city led for more than one month. 
Wholesale and manufacturing business, two hundred 
millions annually, or larger than in any other city of 
like population in America. Incomparable opportunity 
for real estate investment. The natural manufacturing 
center for the Pacific Northwest. Portland is the lead- 
ing wheat port of the Pacific Coast, and the only 
fresh water harbor. For full information address: 








Portland Commercial Club 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





(348 )) jes a8} 
bess cote abate phastambeotsiekestgabaeabasds 
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MANHATTAN 


SOUTHWESTERN NEVADA 


First Rich Strike April, 1905 Elevation 8,000 Feet 
Now a Teeming Population of 5,000 Souls 


Busiest Camp in Nevada 


MANHATTAN is one of Nevada’s latest gold mining discoveries, and with only four 
months’ development work there are over 30,000 tons of $55 ore on the dumps; some of 
the ore going several thousand dollars per ton; estimated value $2,000,000. Real estate 
values jumped from $7.00 per front foot in thirty days to $170.00 per front foot. 





ORE SACKED FOR SHIPMENT ON BRIGGS’ LEASE-UNION NO. 9, PROPERTY OF MANHATTAN-DEXTER MINING CO. OF NEVADA 


Over 60 properties have been steadily operated since March, and promise to be shippers. 

Of the prominent mines and leases may be mentioned: MaNHAtTTaN CoNSOLIDATED, 
Dexter, Paymaster, Union Nu. 9, Stray Doc, Pine Nut, Bie Curer, Crescent, INDIAN 
Camp, INDEPENDENCE, Le Roy, YeLttow Horsr, Aprit Foor, Littrte Grey, ANNIE 
Lauriz, AtLantic & Paciric, Gotp Kine, and Eureka. 

Largest sums have been paid for prospects in the history of the state. One stamp mill in 
operation, others being erected. Tonopah Exploration Company projected $150,000 Reduc- 
tion Plant. 

The best and most comfortable accommodations are in the camp. Electric lights are being 
installed. Plenty of water and wood. Two railroads are now heading for Manhattan. Round 
Mountain, fifteen miles north of Manhattan, is its neighbor and a district of immense value. 

Manhattan is reached by two automobile lines from Tonopah. 


Correspondence with any of the following will result in complete data and full information being given: 


pation 5 Oe h Broke Co., E. Sutro Co., Inc., 
— “oy mage in, Be Bankers and Brokers, Man- pen * & "Cates WU, Bre Copeien tro nc.. 





of Manhattan, or National radford-McNeil 
el ccna he York. McElvaney & Torpey, B Manhattan, Nevada. Mi nd 
Manhattan-Goldfield Brokerage Co., Maia O6ee, Office, Goldfield, Nevada, Stocks. yt dbones | Ge. Agents for East Manhatten 


Drawer 123. Members of all Mining Stock Exchan Townsite Co. 
The Menhotten Cn. (lac) Backes end Deer Cael GD DOO UD, SOneaat man, Mince, Meshattan, Nevedks. 

Code, Bedford-McNeil. The Mayne Mining Go. Manhattan Nevada. J References: Bank of 
Ernest tenned & Go., Stocks and Bonds. Goldfield, Manhattan, Manhattan, Manhattan ‘Nevada. John S & Co., Bankers, 


. 6 Goldfield, Nev 
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ht at |g heey ALFRED A. BORLINI, Presipent CODES } eneceats wane 
MINES AND MINING E. L. McCLURE, Secretary CABLE—‘“‘sortini’’ 


Alfred A. Borlini & Co., Inc. 


CAPITAL $100,000.00 
OUR SPECIALTIES: iiitceimanattan and adjacent districts 
WE HANDLE NONE BUT THE BEST © Our Aim: PROFITS FOR CLIENTS 


Ground Floor Investors Made Fortunes Last Year in Nevada 
Mining Stocks. Were YOU One of Them? 





Twenty-five cents (25c) invested to-day would 
net you a handsome profit at $1.00 before the 
year 1s Over. 

We firmly believe that we have the Mining 


Proposition that will do this---and possibly more. 
We consider it the CHEAPEST,SAFEST and 

SUREST Investment ever presented for the money. 
Only 100,000 Shares on the Market. 











THE WAY TO FORTUNE IS TO MAKE YOUR MONEY WORK 


IT MUST WORK AND WILL WORK by securing shares in our present 
offering. It will cost you nothing to investigate. 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR LITERATURE AND OTHER DATA 
DO NOT DELAY, YOU MIGHT BE TOO LATE 








Alfred A. Borlini & Co., Inc. 


Suite 33, 1300 Golden Gate Avenue SAN FRANCISCO 


GET YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST! 
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$1500 A Year For Life 


Five shares in the great commercial rubber orchard of the Conservative Rubber 
Production Company should, at maturity, yield you a sure and certain income of 
$1,500 a year. No large cash payment down is required to secure them as they can 
be paid for as follows: $25.90 a month for the first year; $20.00 a month for the 
second year; $15.00 a month for the four succeeding years; then $20.00 a month the 
last year—making $1,500 in seven years which covers the entire cost. 


One or more shares are sold at a proportional rate. 


: The income derived trom trees during the seven-year. development period should 

wm average 25 per cent on the money invested; then $1,590 a year for life. This most 
conservative estimate is based upon government reports of the United States and 
Great Britain, the most reliable sources of information in the world. 

On our splendid estate of 12,000 acres in Tropical Mexico, we are changing the 
production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods hitherto employed 
by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern forestry, and 
under Anglo Saxon supervision. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the 
year in any market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. 
For a quarter of a century the world’s supply has been spoken for months before it 
reached the civilized market. The price has doubled in a decade, and the question of 
future supply is of vast moment and can only be solved by the scientific cultivation of the 
rubber tree. 

We are now engaged in this new and immensely profitable industry on a large scale, 
and the unusual opportunity is open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each 
share represents an undivided interest in all our land—6,000 acres of which is being 
ONE OF OUR 15 MONTHS planted to rubber, and what has already been accomplished assures the success of the 

OLD TREES enterprise. 

Every possible safeguard surrounds the investor. These safeguards are embodied 
in the contracts which provide that you are to pay no taxes, no salaries, no fines or assessments, and payments will 
be suspended for three months without prejudice and may be made up at any time during the seven years. 

Our literature gives conclusive facts, logical figures, and definite reference as to our integrity and responsi- 
bility, and proves that our proposition is bona fide, safe and enormously profitable. Such an investment insures 
the absolute safety of your future and comfort in old age. Our booklet, “Money Making Opportunities of 
Mexico,”’ proves that our statements are absolutely correct. The Company is divided into only 6,000 shares which 
are being rapidly taken—over 900 people having already become associated with us. 

Write to us and we will furnish you with facts that will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. 
Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request for it will receive immediate attention. Write for it today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Company, San Francisco, Callforni 



















onopah & Goldfield , 


ailroad Company < 
NEVADA 


THE RADIATING CENTER FOR THE WORLD’S WONDER OF 
SOUTHERN NEVADA’S NEW GOLD MINING EXCITEMENT 





NOTE: Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and other new 
districts that are now pouring out ‘their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern 
Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada. 


JOHN W. BROCK J. F. HEDDEN 


President General Superintendent 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 
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GOLDFIELD DO IT NOW GOLDFIELD 


TIME 1S MONEY YOU CAN’T BORROW 
DON’T PUT OFF UNTIL TO-MORROW 


REQUEST RELIABLE INFORMATION ABOUT 
DO IT N OW GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, the WONDER of the WORLD, from 


POWER-CHRISTY & 1CO:, INC., 
BROKERS AND MINE OPERATORS GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


Buy Goldfield Keystone 
Before the Stock is Listed 


We are again offering our clients an unusually good investment opportunity. We sold East Comstock Wonder at 
15c a share. It is now selling on the San Francisco and Goldfield Exchanges around 20c a share, and is firm at that 
figure. Our allotment of Vernal Extension was over-subscribed in two weeks, and will undoubtedly soon be selling on 
the exchanges for double the flotation price. Those who were not fortunate enough to obtain these securities are now 
presented with another opportunity to make an excellent investment—Keystone at 10c a share. 


Property Located in the heart of the Rich Goldfield District 


The Keystone holdings consist of three claims and a fraction adjoining the Dixie Mine, the stock of which is now 
selling around 15c a share. There is not a property in the entire district that has better mineralized conditions on the 
surface than the Keystone. A 262-foot tunnel has been driven in the side of the hill to tap the big ledge that gave 
assays of from $11.20 to $93.80 a ton on the surface. It is expected that a big body of high-grade ore will be 
encountered when the ledge is struck. 

Application for patent on this ground has been approved so that there is no chance of litigation. 


























Your Only opportunity to Secure 
The Stock at 10 Cents a Share 


Our present allotment of 50,000 shares will be quickly bought up so that you would do well to send your order by 
return mail. To insure your receiving your stock, telegraph at our expense. 

We guarantee this to be one of the best companies ever promoted from the Goldfield District. If you are anxious 
to make a good investment—secure an interest in a mine that gives every indication of being a “second Mohawk,” 
buy Keystone at 10c a share, and buy it without delay. 


The G. S. Clack Brokerage Company, Inc., Goldfield, Nev. 











WILLIAM J. BREWER ALASKA PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


THE ONLY DIRECT LINE BETWEEN 


ebee Gasel Micke Sod Fate SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE AND TACOMA 


witha Vy ee from Git -Town oem 
oa ota tl es Oe [s.s.puckman || S.S.waTSON | 
vestors Reports on Properties Supplied. @ New 
York and San FPrancisco Connections. 


INCORPORATED 

















Sailings: from San Francisco, Steuart St. Wharf Every Saturday 


ADDRESS FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


WI a L ] A M J. BREW ER SAN FRANCISCO, Steuart St. Wharf TACOMA, 1113 Pacific Ave. 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA SEATTLE, 608 First Ave. 
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OFFICIAL 
MAPS 
FREE oF FREE 
MANHATTAN 


Round Mountain 
Goldfield 
Tonopah or 
Bullfrog Districts 


Compiled by United States Deputy Min- 
eral Surveyors from U. S. Government 
Surveys and other Official Documents. 
These maps are brought up to date and is- 
sued every sixty days. They are the best 
ever published. Mailed free upon request. 


Our Weekly Market Letter, which is considered the 
authority on Nevada Mining Securities, will also be 
mailed you free upon request. Our advice on stock 
is based on the actual knowledge of the intrinsic 
value of the Mines. We have an excellent Board of 
Mining Engineers, which gives us the right kind 
of representation in the various mining districts of 
Nevada, many of them Engineers of National repu- 
tation and fully qualified to report upon any mining 
enterprise. 


Our clients who speculate in Mining Stocks will 
be supplied with our private telegraph code upon 
request. 


Brokers’ Special: We also issue weekly a Spe- 
cial Market Letter, exclusively to Brokers. It gives the 
best of real inside information. In order to secure this 
Special Market Letter, Brokers must write upon their 
own letter-heads to receive recognition. 


Manhattan-Goldfield 
Brokerage Co. 


Members of the Goldfield Stock Exchange 
Represented on the San Francisco 
Stock and Exchange Board 


Post Office Drawer 123 


Goldfield, Nevada 


The Financial Critic 





THREE MONTHS FREE 


THE FINANCIAL CRITIC is_ the 
accepted authority on high class mining 
investments in Nevada, Greenwater and the 
West; it will keep you posted on ALL 
THAT IS GOOD; it will tell you what your 
present holdings are worth; it answers all 
questions pertaining to mines fearlessly and 
truthfully; special correspondents in all 
districts; you can’t afford to be without it; 
write to-day and receive it for three months 
without cost. 


E. H. KRAMER, Publisher 


300 Kreider Building, © San Francisco, California 

















DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 


IN 


High-Grade Investment Bonds 








SUITABLE FOR 


Banks, Estates 


AND 


Trust Funds 
SUTRO @ CO. 


412 Montgomery St., : San Francisco, California 





Members 
STOCK & BOND EXCHANGE 
Private wire to New York 


List of Current Offerings on appli- 
cation 
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WORKS AT CLIFTON 





REDUCTION 





connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 
at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Pasc 
and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 
passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 
great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic cafion of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp 
in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 
ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 


pe ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 








| Jas Colquhoun President, J.GHopKins 2dVice-President © ESchumam, Superintendent 
eePresident. ATThomson,Secy and Tres. “eneral Offices Clifton Arizona: 





‘ 
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To Ghicago and the East 


@ This electric-lighted train is for exclusively 
first-class travel from San Francisco, Portland 
and Pacific Coast points to Chicago and points 
east. 


@New equipment of Pullman drawing room 
and private compartment sleeping cars that 
provide standard sections, private compart- 
ments, and drawing room (compartment and 
drawing room singly or en suite). Individual 
reading lamps of the most modern design in 
each section, compartment and drawing room. 


@ Splendid dining car service, composite observation cars with 
buffet-smoking room, library and handsome observation parlor. 


Leaves San Francisco every day in the year via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Most direct route over the only double track rail- 
way between the Missouri River and Chicago. 


Three trains daily San Francisco to Chicago. 
Two trains a day Los Angeles and Portland to Chicago. 


The Best of Everything. 


uthern Pacific agents or address 








For tickets, eee car reservations and full information apply to 


R. R. RITCHIE, C. A. THURSTON,  R. V. HOLDER, 
GEN’L AGENT PACIFIC COAST GEN’L AGENT, 0.&N.-W.RY. GEN’L AGENT, C.& N.-W. RY 
CO. & N.-W.BY. 517 MARKET 8T. 605 SOUTH SPRING ST. 153 ‘THIRD ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 
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THREE 
FAST FLYERS 


between 


CALIFORNIA 
(@ THE EAST 


via the 


Denver&RioGrandeR.R. 


gquummmees the Scenic Line of the World gaa 


Thru Pullman and 
Tourist Sleepers to 


DENVER, ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


Open Top Observation Cars thru 


The Royal Gorge and Grand Canyon 














If you want one of our attractive and interesting Books of travel, address 
S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. Agent, Denver, Colorado or W. J. Shotwell, Gen. Agent, San Francisco, California 





THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 


TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 

General Agent, 625 Market St. General Agent, 230 S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 











Cheap Freight Rates 
To and From Pacific Coast, 


We have special arrangements for transporting 
household goods to and from all points in Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington at reduced rates. No 
change of cars, therefore no breakage—quick serv- 
ice—no delays. For particulars, address 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 851 Fremont Building 
CHICAGO, TILT. 349 Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. . . 1005 Carleton Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . . . 6 East Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL,., 109 & 110 Stimson Block 
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HCD spall 
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A\GHIGAGO ano vo CINCINNATI via NEW ORLEANS ) 
NEW ORLEANS, 


TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 


Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
and connecting lines, 


{ A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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TO TRAVEL IN COMFORT TAKE THE 


Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway 














THROUGH PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SLEEPERS 
TO FORT WORTH, DALLAS AND ALL INTERME- 
DIATE POINTS, INCLUDING ST. LOUIS, OKLAHOMA, 
SHREVEPORT, MEMPHIS AND KANSAS CITY =. 2: 








FOR INFORMATION INQUIRE AT ANY OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


W. S. St. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AGENT PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 165, FLOOD BUILDING 

ST. Louls, MO SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 












TO THE EAS* 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers ; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 

train, call on or write 

S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 

42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


SEASON 1906-1907 
OPENED DEC 16T# 





NAN FRANCISCO wo (HIC AQG() oany 


LOS ANGELES v4 EL PASO 


LUXURIOUS NEW EQUIPMENT 


SOVTHERN PACIFIC 
ROCK, —“~ISLAND 





GEORGE I. COCHRAN, President 


SICKNESS 
ACCIDENT 
OLD AGE 

DEATH 


All provided for in one Policy 


Ask about our Combination 93% 


Policy 


J. N. RUSSELL, Jr. 


SECRETARY 


In charge of Southern 
California Agents 





Agents Wanted 


Wo LARGEST GROWING THIN 
e fe2 


GAIL B. JOHNSON, Vice Pres. 


The 
Pacific 
Mutual 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Los Angeles, California 








KILGARIF & BEAVER, (INC.) 


GENERAL AGENTS 


903 Eddy St., San Francisco 


mb. |S In charge of Northern 
a BIG TREE iam California Agents 


CALIFORN! ee 





Agents Wanted 














IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
































kland’s Beautiful New Hotel. 




















22nd Street and Broadway 














VERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT 
—Sunny Rooms—Private Baths—Long 
Distance Telephones in Each Room 
'} Compressed Air Cleaning Plant—Electric 
™ Elevators—Large Lobby—Cafe a la Carte 











Open From 6:30 a. m. to 11:30 p. m.—Rates 
ModeratemAutomobile Meets All Trains 








N. S. Mullan, Manager 


Formerly Assistant Manager Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California 
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